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PREFACE. 



The present Toluma takes a wide survey of the field 
of error, embraciDg in its view not only the illusions 
of sense dealt with in treatises on physiological optics, 
etf., but also other errors familiarly known as illusions, 
and resembling the former in their structure and mods 
of origin, I have throughout endeavoured to keep 
to a strictly scientific treatment, that is to say, the 
description and classification of acknowledged errors, 
and the explanation of these by a reference to their 
psychical and physical conditions. At the same time, 
I was not able, at the close of my exposition, to avoid 
pointing out how the psychology leads on to the 
philosophy of the subject. Some of the chapters 
were first roughly sketched out in articles published 
in magazines and reviews ; but these have been not 
only greatly enlarged, but, to a considerable extent, 
rewritten. 

J. 8. 

Eampslead, April, 1831> 
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THE STUDY OP ILLUSION. 

Common sense, knowing nothing of fine distinctions, 
is wont to draw a sharp line between the region of 
illusion and that of sane intelligence. To be the 
Tictim of an illusion is, in the popular judgment, to 
be excluded from the category of rational men. The 
term at once calls up images of stunted figures with 
ill-developed brains, half-witted creatures, hardly dis- 
tinguishable fi-om the admittedly insane. And this 
way of thinking of illusion and its subjects is strength- 
ened by one of the characteristic sentiments of our 
age. The nineteenth century intelligence plumes 
itself on having got at the bottom of medieval visions 
and church miracles, and it is wont to commtseratti 
the feeble minds that are still subject to these self* 
deceptions. 

According to this view, illusion is something essen- 
tially abnormal and allied to insanity. And it would 
seem to follow that its nature and origiu can be best 
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studied by those whose speciality it is to observe tlH 
phenomena of abnormal life. Scientific procedure 1 
in the main conformed to this distinction of common 
sense. The phenomena of illusion have ordinarily been 
investigated by alienists, that is to say, physicians who m 
are brought face to face with their most striking formal 
in the mentally deranged. 

While liiere are yery good reasons for this treat- 
ment of illusion as a branch of mental pathology, 
it is by no means certain that it can be a complete 
and exhaustive one. Notwithstanding the flatteriug « 
supposition of common sense, that illusion is essentially ■ 
an incident in abnormal life, the careful observer knowa J 
well enough that the case is far otherwise. 

There is, indoed, a view of our race diametrically J 
opposed to the flattering opinion referred to al 
namely, the humiliating judgment that all men } 
habitually err, or that illusion is to be regarded i 
the natural condition of mortals. This idea has found ' 
expression, not only in the cynical exclamation of the 
misanthropist that most men are fools, but also in the 
cry of despair that sometimes breaks from the weary 
searcher after absolute truth, and from the poet when 
impressed with the unreality of his early ideals. 

Without adopting this very disparaging opinion 
of the intellectual condition of mankind, we must 
recognize the fact that most men are sometimes 
liable to illusion. Hardly anybody is alivays con- 
sistently sober and rational in his perceptions and 
beliefs. A momentary fatigue of the nerves, a little 
mental excitement, a relaxation of the effort of atten- 
tion by which we continually take our bearings with 



POPULAR IDEA OF ILLUSION. 3 

respect to the real ivorld about ua, will produce just 
the same kiud of confusion of reality and phantasm 
which wo observe in the insane. To give but an 
example : the play of faocy which leads to a detection 
of animal and other forms in clouds, is known to be an 
occupation of the iusane, and is rightJy made use of by 
Shakespeare aa a mark of incipient mental aberration 
in Hamlet ; and yet this very same occupation is quite 
natural to children, and to imaginative adults when they 
choose to throw the reins on the neck of their phantasy. 
Our luminous circle of rational perception is surrounded 
by a misty penumbra of illusion. Common sense 
itself may be said to admit this, since the greatest 
stickler for the enlightenment of our age will be found 
in practice to accuse most of his acquaint;ince at 
some time or another of falling into illusion. 

If illusion thus has its roots in ordinary mental life, 
the study of it would seem to belong to the physiology 
as much as to the pathology of mind. We may even 
go further, and say that in the analysis and explana- 
tion of illusion the psychologist may be expected to 
do more than the physician. If, on the one band, the 
latter has the great privilege of observing the pheno- 
mena in their highest intensity, on the other hand, the 
former has the advantage of being familiar with the 
normal intellectual process which all illusion aimulatos 
or caricatures. To this it must be added that the 
physician is naturally disposed to look at illusion 
mainly, if not exclusively, on its practical side, that 
is, as a concomitant and symptom of cerebral disease, 
which it is needful to be able to recognize. The 
psychologist has a different interest in the subject, 
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being specially concerneil to understand the mente 
antecedenta of illusion and its relation to accurate" 

perception and belief. It is pretty evident, indeed, 
tlint the phenomena of illusion form a region common 
to the psychologist and the mental pathologist, and 
that the complete elucidation of the subject will need 
the co-operation of the two classes of investigator. 

In the present volume an attempt will be made to 
work out the psychological side of tho subject ; that 
is to say, illusions will be viewed in their relation to 
the process of just and accurate perception. In the 
carrying out of this plan our principal attention will 
be given to the manifestations of the illusory impulse 
in normal life. At the same time, thongh no special 
acquaintance with the pathology of the subject will he 
laid claim to, frequent references will he made to the 
ilbisions of the insane. Indeed, it will be found that 
the two groups of phenomena-^the illusions of the 
normal and of the abnormal condition — are so similar, 
and pass into one another by such insensible grada- 
tions, that it is impossible to discuss the one apart 
from the other. The view of illusion which will be 
adopted in this work is that it constitutes a kind of 
borderland between perfectly sane and vigorous mental 
life and dementia. 

And here at once there forces itself on our atten- 
tion the question. What exactly is to be understood by 
the term " illusion " ? In scientilic works treating ol 
the pathology of the subject, the word is confined to 
what are specially known as illusions of the senses, 
that is to say, to false or illusory perceptions. And 
there is very good reason for this limitntion, since such 
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WHAT IB ILLUSION ! 

illusions of the senses are the most palpiible and 
strikiii" symptoma of mental disease. In addition to 
this, it must be allowed that, to the ordinary reader, 
the term first of all calls up this same idea of a decep- 
tion of the senses. 

At the same time, popiilar usage has long since 
extended the term so as to include under it errors 
which do not counterfeit actual perceptions. We 
commonly speak of a man being under an illusion 
respecting himself when he has a ridiculously exag- 
gerated view of hia own importance, and in a similar 
way of a person being in a state of illusion with 
respect to the past when, through fi'ailty of memory, 
he pictui'es it quite otherwise than it is certainly 
Icnoivn to have been. 

It will be found, I think, that there is a very good 
reason for this popular extension of the term. The 
errors just alluded to have this in common with 
illusions of sense, that they simulate the form of 
immediate or self-evident cognition. An idea held 
respecting ourselves or respecting our past history 
does not* depend on any other piece of knowledge; in 
other words, is not adopted as the result of a process 
of reasoning. What I believe with reference to my 
past history, so far as I can myself recall it, I believe 
instantaneously and immediately, without the inter- 
vention of any premise or reason. Similarly, our 
notions of ourselves are, for the most part, obtained 
apart from any pi-ocess of inference. The view which 
a man takes of his own character or claims on society 
he is popularly supposed to receive intuitively by a 
mere act of internal observation. Such beliefs may 



not, indeed, have all the overpowering force which 
belongs to illusory perceptions, foi the intuition of 
something by the senses is commonly looked on as the 
most immediate and irresistible kind of knowledge. 
Still, they must be said to come very near illusions of 
sense in the degree of their self-evident certainty. 

Taking this view of illusion, we may provisionally 
define it as any species of error which counterfeits the 
form of immediate, self-evident, or intuitive knowledge, 
whether as sense-perception or otherwise. Whenever 
a thing is believed on its own evidence and not as a 
conclusion from something else, and the thing then 
believed is demonstrably wrong, there is an illusion. 
Tlie term would thus appear to cover all varieties of 
error which are not recognized as fallacies or false 
inferences. If for the present we roughly divide all- 
our knowledge into the two regions of primary or 
intuitive, and secondary or inferential knowledge, we 
see that illusion is false or spurious knowledge of the 
first kind, fallacy false or spurious knowledge of the 
HC(;ond kind. At the same time, it is to be remembered 
that this division is only a very rough one. As will 
appear in tlie course of our investigation, the same 
error may be called eitlier a fallacy or an illusion, 
according as we are thinking of its original mode of 
production or of the form which it finally assumes; 
and a thorough -going psychological analysis of error 
may discover that these two classes are at bottom very 
Rimilar. 

As WQ proceed, we shall, I think, find an ample 
juatiflcation for our definition. We shall see that 
Huch illusions as those respecting ourselves or the 
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it arise by veiy much the same mental processes as 

those which are discoverable in the production of 

iliusorj^ pei'ceptiona ; and thus a complete psychology 

of the one class will, at the same time, contain the 

' explanation of the other classes. 

The reader is doubtless aware that philosophers 
, have still further extended the idea of illusion by 
Itfieeking to bring under it beliefs which the common 
I sense of mankind has always adopted and never begun 
r to suspect. Thus, according to the idealist, the popu- 
lar notion (the existence of which Berkeley, however, 
denied) of an external world, existing in itself and in 
I no wise dependent on our perceptions of it, resolves 
■itself into a grand illusion of sense. 

At the close of our study of illusions we shall 
return to this point. We shall there inquire into tho 
connection between those illusions which are popularly 
recognized as such, and those which first come into 
view or appear to do so (for we must not yet assume 
that there are such) after a certain kind of philosophic 
reflection. And some attempt will be made to de- 
termine roughly how far the process of dissolving these 
substantial beliefs of mankind into airy phantasms 
may venture to go. 

for the present, however, these so-called illusions 
in philosophy will be ignored. It is plain that illusion 
exists only in antithesis to real knowledge. This last 
must be assumed as something above all question. 
And a rough and provisional, though for our purpose 
sufficiently accurate, demarcation of the regions of the 
► real and the illusory seems to coincide with the line 
■which common sense draws between what all normal 
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men agree in hoMing and what the individual holds, 
whether temporarily or permanentlj', in contradiction 
to this. For our present purpose the real is that 
which is true for all. Thus, though physical science 
may tell us that there is nothing corresponding to our 
sensations of colour in the world of matter and motion 
which it conceives as surrounding us; yet, inasmuch 
as to all men endowed with the normal colour-sense 
the same material objects appear to have the same 
colour, we may speak of any such perception as 
practically true, marking it off from those plainly 
illusory perceptions which are due to some subjective 
cause, as, for example, fatigue of the retina. 

To sum up: in treating of illusions we shall 
assume, what science as distinguished from philosophy 
is bound to assume, namely, that human experience is 
consistent; that men's perceptions and beliefs fall into 
a consensus. From this point of view illusion is seen 
to arise through some exceptional feature in the situa- 
tion or condition of the individual, which, for the 
time, breaks the chain of intellectual solidarity which 
under ordinary circumstances binds the single member 
to the collective body. Whether the common ex- 
perience which men thus obtain is rightly interpreted 
is a question which does not concern us here. For our 
present purpose, which is the determination and 
explanation of illusion as popularly understood, it is 
sufficient that there is this general consensus of belief, 
and this may provisionally be regarded as at least 
practically true. 




If illusion is the simulation of immediate knowledge, 
the most obvious mode of classifying illusiona would 
appear to lie according to the variety of the knowledge 
which they simulate. 

Now, the popular psychology that floats about in 
thp ordinary forms of language has long since dis- 
tinguished ceiiaio hinds of unreasoned or unioferred 
knowledge. Of these the two best known are per- 
coption and memory. When I see an object before 
me, or when I recall an event in my past experience, 
I am supposed to grasp a piece of knowledge directly, 
to know something immediately, and not through the 
medium of something else. Yet I know differently in 
the two cases. In the first I know by what is called a 
presentativB process, namely, that of sense-perception ; 
in the second I know by a representative process, 
namely, that of reproduction, or on the evidence of 
memory. In the one ease the object of cognition ia 
present to my perceptive faculties ; in the other it 
is recalled by the power of memory. 

Scientific psychology tends, no doubt, to break down 
some of these popuLir distinctions. Just as the zoologist 
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sometimes groups together varieties of animals wliich 
the unscientific eye would never think of connecting, so 
tha psychologist may analyze mental operations which 
appear nidely dissimilar to the popular mind, and 
reduce them to one fundamental process. Thus recent 
psychology draws no sharp distinction betiveen per- 
ception and recollectioQ. It finds in both very much 
the same elements, though combined in a different way 
Strictly speaking, indeed, perception must I»e defined 
as a presentativQ-representative operation. To the 
psychologist it cornea to very ranch the same thing 
whether, for example, on a visit to Switzerland, our 
minds are occupied in perceiving the distance of a 
mountain or in remembering some pleasant excursion 
which we made to it on a former visit. In both cases 
there is a reinstatement of the past, a reproduction 
of earlier experience, a process of adding to a present 
impression a product of imagination — taking this word 
in its widest sense. In both oases the same laws of 
reproduction or association are illustrated. 

Just as a deep and exhaustive analysis of the 
intellectual operations thus tends to identify their 
various forms as they are distinguished by the popular 
mind, so a thorough investigation of the flaws in these 
operations, that is to say, the counterfeits of knowledge, 
will probably lead to au identification of the essential 
mental process which underlies them. It is apparent, 
for example, that, whether a. man projects some figment 
of his imagination into the external world, giving it, 
present material reality, or whether (if I may he 
allowed the term) he retrojecls it into the dim region 
of the past, and takes it for a reality that has been 
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he ia committing substantially the same blunder. 
The source of the illusion in both cases ia one and 
the same. 

It might seem to follow from this that a scientific 
discussion of the subject would overlook the obvious 
distinction between illusions of perception and those of 
memory ; that it would attend simply to differences in 
the mode of origination of the illusion, whatever its 
external form. Our nest step, then, would appear to 
be to determine these differences in the mode of pro- 
duction. 

That there are differences in the origin and source 
of illusion is a fact which has been fully recognized by 
those writers who have made a special study of senae- 
illusiona. By these the term illusion is commonly 
employed in a narrow, technical sense, and opposed 
to hallucination. An illusion, it is said, must always 
have its starting-point in some actual impression, 
whereas a hallucination has no such basis. Thus it is 
an iilusion when a man, under the action of terror, 
takes a stump of a tree, whitened by the moon's rays, 
for a ghost. It is a hallucination when an imaginative \ 
person so vividly pictures to himself the form of 
some absent friend that, for the moment, he fancies 
himself actually beholding him, Illusion is thus a 
partial displacement of external fact by a fiction of the 
imagination, while hallucination is a total displacement. 

This distinction, which has been adopted by the 
majority of recent alienists,^ is a valuable one, and 

' A htatoi'; of tho diatinction ia given hy Briorre de BoiamoDt, in 
Ilia work On lUtuioiu (tranelnted b; R. T. Hulme, 1859). He Bay« 
that Arnuld (1806) first defined hallucinatliin, nod diutingnisbed it 
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must not be lost sight of here. It would seem, from 
a psychological point of view, to be an important cir- 
cumstance in the genesis of a false perception whether 
the intellectual process sets out from within or from 
without. And it will be found, moreover, that this 
distinction may be applied to all the varieties of error 
which I propose to consider. Thus, for example, it will 
be seen further on that a false recollection may set out 
either Irom the idea of some actual past occurrence or 
from a present proiiuct of the imagination. 

It is to be observed, however, that the line of 
separation between illusion and hallucination, as thus 
defined, is a veiy narrow one. In by far the largest 
number of hallucinations it is impossible to prove that 
there is no modicum of external agency co-operating 
in the production of the effect. It is presumable, 
indeed, that many, if not all, hallucinations have such 
a basis of fact. Thus, the madman who projects his 
internal thoughts outwards in the shape of external 
voices may, for aught we know, be prompted to do so 
in part by faint impressions coming from the ear, the 
result of those slight stimulations to which the organ 
is always exposed, even in profound silence, and which 
in hia case assume an exaggerated intensity. And ever 
if it is clearly made out that there are hallucinations 
in the strict sense, that is to say, false perceptions 
which are wholly due to internal causes, it must bo 
conceded that illusion shades off info hallucination by 
steps which it is impossible for science to mark. In 

from ainsion. Eaquircr, in hia worV, Des Maladies Naitahs f 1838), 
may bo aaid to havo filed the diBlmotion, (Bee Umit'ii Inmiilation, 
, 1S15, p. 111.1 
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many cases it muSt be left an open qnestion whether 
the error is to be classed as an illusiuu or as a hallu- 
cination.' 

For these reasons, I think it best not to make the 
distinction between illusion and hallucination the 
leading principle of my classification. However im- 
portant paycholofjically, it does not lend itself to this 
purpose. The distinction must he kept in vievr and 
illustrated as far as possible. Accordingly, while in 
general following popular usage and employing the 
term illusion as the generic name, I shall, when con- 
venient, recognize the narrow and technical sense of 
the term as answering to a species co-ordinate with 
hallueiuation. 

Departing, then, from what might seem the ideally 
best order of exposition, I propose, after all, to set 
out with the simple popular scheme of faculties already 
referred to. Even if they are, psychologically con- 
sidered, identical operations, perception and memory 
are in general sufBeiently marked off by a speciality 
in tho form of the operation. Thus, while memory is 
tlie reproduction of something with a special reference 
of consciousness to its past existence, perception is the 
reproduction of something with a special reference to 
its present existence as a part of the presented object. 
In other words, though largely representative when 
viewed as to its origin, perception is •presentative in 
relation to the object wliich is supposed to be im- 

' TLiB fnct has bcon fully icoognized b; irriieni on (he pathology 
(jf tlio aubjoct ; for aiample, Grieaingor, Mental PaUiolngy and Tlient- 
pcufun (Luudon, IgGT), p. S4: Baillargcr, article, "Dts Halluoina- 
ticiDi," ID ttlQ M(fmuire'' de VAtad^nU lloyale de SeSeciiie, Uyai. lii. 
11, 273, etc. ; Wuudt, Fhijsiolajiti-M FiynlioiugU, y. CAS. 



mediately present to the mind at the moment.' 
Hence the convenience of recognizing the popular 
claasiiication, and of making it our starting-point in 

the present case. 

AH knowledge which haa any appearance of being 
directly reached, immediate, or self-evident, that is 
to say, of not being inferred from other knowledge, 
may be divided into four principal varieties: Internal 
Perception or Introspection of the mind's own feelings ; 
External Perception ; Memory ; and Belief, in so far as 
it simulates the form of direct knowledge. The first 
is illustrated in a man's consciousnoss of a present 
feeling of pain or pleasure. The second and the third 
kinds have already been spoken of, and are too familiar 
to reqiure illustration. It is only needful to remark 
here that, under perception, or rather in close con- 
junction with it, I purpose dealing with the knowledge 
of other's feelings, in so far as this assumes the aspect 
of immediate knowledge. The term belief is here 
used to include expectations and any other kinds of 
conviction that do not fall under one of the other 
heads. An instance of a seemingly immediate belief 
would be a prophetic prevision of a coming disaster, 
or a man's unreasoned persiiasiou as to his own powers 
of performing a difBcult task. 

It is, indeed, suid by many thinkers that there are 
no legitimate immediate beliefs; that all our expecta- 
tions and other convictions about things, in so far as they 
ure sound, must repose on other genuinely immediat ■ 



' I lieTD louoli on ttio clistiiictinn botivocn tho psycliological 
tlie iihiloaophiail vii^w of ptiropplirm, tn lio broiiglit out uiotn fully 
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knowledge, more particularly sense-perception and 
memory. This tlitficult question need not be discussed 
here. It is allowed by aU that there is a multitude of 
beliefs which wo hold tenaeiously and on which we 
are ready to act, which, to the mature mind, wear the 
appearance of intuitive truths, owing their cogency to 
nothing beyond themselves. A man's belief in his 
- own merits, however it may have been iirst obtained, is 
as immediately assured to him as his recognition of a 
real object in the act of sense-perception. It may bo 
added that many of our every-day working beliefs 
about the world' in which wo live, though presumably 
derived from memory and perception, tend to lose all 
traces of their origin, and to simulate the aspect of 
intuitions. Thus the proposition that logicians are in 
the habit of pressing on our attention, that " Men aro 
mortal," seems, on the face of it, to common sense to be 
something very like a self-evident truth, not depend- 
ing on any particular facts of experience. 

In calling these four forms of cognition immediate, 
I must not, however, be supposed to be placing them on 
the same logical level. It is plain, indeed, to a reflec- 
tive mind that, though each may be called immediate 
in this superficial sense, there are perceptible differences 
in the degree of tbeir immediacy. Thus it is manifest, 
after a moment's reflection, that expectation, so far 
as it is just, is not primarily immediato in the sense 
in which purely presentative knowledge is so, since it 
can be shown to follow from something else. So a 
general proposition, though through familiarity and 
innumerable illnstrfttions it has actiiiired a self-evident 
character, is seen with a very little inspection to be 
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3 fundamentally and essentially so than the proposi- 
D, " I am now feeling pain ; " and it will be found 
that even with resjiect to memory, when the remem- 
bered event is at all remote, the process of cognition 
approsiraatea to a mediate operation, namely, oae of 
inference. What the relative values of these different 
kinds of immediate knowledge are is a point which 
will have to be touched on at the end of our study. 
Here it must sulBce to warn the reader against the 
supposition that this value is assumed to be identical. 

It might seem at a firat glance to follow fi-om this 
four-fold scheme of immediate or quasi-immediato 
knowledge that there are four varieties of illusion. 
And "this ia true in the sense that these four heads 
cover all the main varieties of illusion. If there are 
only four varieties of knowledge which can lay any 
claim to be considered immediate, it must be that 
every illusion will simulate the form of one of these 
varieties, and so be referable to the corresponding 
division. 

But though there are conceivably these four species 
of illusion, it does notTolIow that there are any actual 
instances of each class forthcoming. This we cannot 
determine till we have investigated the nature and 
origin of illusoiy error. For example, it might be 
found that introspection, or the immediate inspection 
of our own feelings or mental states, does not supply 
the conditions necessary to the production of such 
error. And, indeed, it is probable that most persons, 
antecedently to inquiry, would be disposed to say that 
to fall into error in the observation of what is actually 
going on in our own minds is impossible. 
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With tliQ exception of tliia first division, however, 
this scheme may easily be seen to answer to actual 
phenomena. That there are illusions of pereeption is 
obvious, since it is to the errors of sense that the term 
illusion has most frequently been confioed. It is 
liardly less evident that there are illusions of memory. 
The peculiar difficulty of distinguishing between a 
past real eyent and a mere phantom of the imagina- 
tion, illustrated in the exclamation, " I either saw it 
or dreamt it," sufficiently shows that memory is liable 
to be imposed on. Finally, it is agreed by all that 
the belief's we are wont to regard as self-evident are 
sometimes erroneous. When, for example, an imagina- 
tive woman says she knows, by mere intuition, that 
something interesting is going to happen, say the 
arrival of a favourite friend, she is plainly running 
tlie risk of being self-deluded. So, too, a man's esti- 
mate of himself, however valid for him, may turn out 
to be Hagrautly false. 

In the following discussion of the subject I shall 
depart from the above order in so far as to set out with 
illusions of sense-perception. These are well ascer- 
tained, forming, iudeed, the best-marked variety. 
And the explanation of thesa has been carried much 
further than that of the others. Hence, according to 
the rule to proceed from the known to the unknown, 
there will be an obvious convenience in examining 
these first of all. After having done this, we shall be 
in a position to inquire whether there ia anything 
analogous in the region of introspection or internal 
perception. Our study of the errors of sense-per- 
ception will, moreover, prove the best preparation for 
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an inquiry into the nature and mode of production of 
the remaining two varieties.^ 

I would add that, in close connection with the 
first division, illusions of perception, I shall treat the 
subtle and complicated phenomena of dreams. Al- 
though containing elements which ought, according to 
strictness, to be brought under one of the other heads, 
they are, as their common appellation, "visions," shows, 
largely simulations of external, and more especially 
visual, perception. 

Dreams are no doubt sharply marked ofif from 
illusions of sense-perception by a number of special 
circumstances. Indeed, it may be thought that they 
cannot be adequately treated in a work that aims 
primarily at investigating the illusions of normal life, 
and should rather be left to those who make the 
pathological side of the subject their special study. 
Yet it may, perhaps, be said that in a wide sense 
dreams are a feature of normal life. And, however 
this be, they have quite enough in common with othei 
illusions of perception to justify us in dealing with 
them in close connection with these. 

' It might even bo urged that the order here adopted is scientifically 
the best, since sense-perception is the earliest form of knowledge, 
introspected facts being known only in relation to perceived facts. 
But if the mind's knowledge of its own states is thus later in time, it is 
earlier in the logical order, thut is to say, it is the most strictly prc- 
sentative form of knowledge. 



CHAPTER in. 

ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION : OENETIAL. 

The errors with which we shall bo eoncoruetl in this 
chapter arc those which are commonly denoted by the 
term illusion, that is to say, those of sense. They 
are sometimes called deceptions of the senses ; but 
this is" a somewhat loose expression, suggesting that 
we can be deceived as to sensation itaelf, though, as we 
shall see later on, this is only true in a very restricted 
meaning of the phrase. To speak correctly, sonse- 
illuaious must bo said to arise by a simulation of the 
rform of just and accurate perceptions. Accordingly, 
we shall most frequently speak of them as illusions of 
perception. 

In order to investigate the nature of any kind of 
error, it is needful to understand the kind of know- 
ledge it imitates, and so we must begin our inquiry 
into the nature of illusions of sense by a brief account 
of the psychology of perception ; and, in doing this, 
wo shall proceed best by regarding this operation 
in its most complete form, namely, that of visual per- 
ception. 

I may observe that in this analysis of perception I 
shall endeavour to keep to known facts, namely, the 
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psychical phenomena or events which can be seen by 
the methods of scientific psychology to enter into the 
mental content called the percept. I do not now 
inquire whether such an analysis can help us to under- 
stand all that is meant, by perception. This point will 
have to be touched later on. Here it is enough to say 
that, whatever our philosophy of perception may be, 
we must accept the psychological fact that the con- 
crete mental state in the act of perception is built up 
out of elements, the history of which can be traced by 
the methods of mental science. 

Paychology of Perception. 

Confining ourselves for the present to the mental, 
as distinguished from the physical, side of the opera- 
tion, we soon find that perception is not so simple a 
matter as it might at first seem to be. When a man 
on a hot day looks at a running stream and " sees " 
the delicious coolness, it is not diflScult to show that 
he is really performing an act of mental synthesis, 
or imaginative construction. To the sense-impression ^ 
which his eye now gives him, he adds something 
which past experience has bequeathed to his mind. 
In perception, the material of sensation is acted on 
by the mind, which embodies in its present attitude 
all the results of its past growth. Let us look at this 
process of synthesis a little more closely. 

When a sensation arises in the mind, it may, under 

* Here and elsewhere I use the word ** impression " for the whole 
complex of sensation which is present at the moment. It may, 
perhaps, not be unnecessary to add that, in employing this term, I am 
making no assumption about the independent existence of external 
objects. 
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eettain circumstanceaj go unattended to. In tbat case 
there ia no perception. The sensation floats in the 
dim outer regions of consciousness as a vague feeling, 
the real nature and history of which are unltnown. 
This remark applies not only to the undefined b Klily 
sensations that are always oscillating about the 
threshold of obscure consciousness, but to the higher 
sensations connected with the special organs of per- 
ception. The student in optics soon makes the start- 
ling discoTery that his field of vision has all through 
his lifo been haunted* with weird shapes which have 
never troubled the serenity of his mind just because 
they liavo never been distinctly attended to. 

Tlio immediate result of this process of directing 
the keen glance of attention to a sensation is to give 
it greater force and distinctness. By attending to it we 
discriminate it from other feelings present and past, 
and classify it with like sensations previously received. 
Thus, if I receive a visual impression of the colour 
orange, the first consequence of attending to it is to 
mark it off from other colour-impressions, including 
those of red and yellow. And in recognizing the 
[teculiar quality of the impression by applying to it | 
the term orange, I obviously connect it with other I 
similar sensations called by the same name. If a sen- 
sation is perfectly new, there cannot, of course, be this 
process of classifying, and in this case the closely 
related operation of discriminating it from other sen- 
sations is less exactly performed. But it is hardly 
necessary to remtirk that, in the mind of the adult, 
under ordinary circumstances, no perfectly now sensa- 
tion ever ocelli's. 
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When the sensation, or complex sensation, is 
thus defined and recognized, there follows the process 
of interpretation, by which I mean the taking up of 
the impression as an element into the complex mental 
state known as a percept. Without going into the 
philosophical question of what this process of synthesis 
exactly means, I may observe that, by common con- 
sent, it takes place to a large extent by help of a 
reproduction of sensations of various kinds experi- 
enced in the past. That is to say, the details in this 
act of combination are drawn fr^in the store of mental 
recollections to which the growing mind is ever adding. 
In other words, the percept arises through a fusion of 
an actual sensation with mental representations or 
" images " of sensation.^ Every element of the object 
that we thus take up in the act of perception, or put 
into the percept, as its actual size, distance, and so on, 
will be found to make itself known to us through 
. mental images or revivals of past experiences, such as 
those wo have in handling the object, moving to and 
from it, etc. It follows that if this is an essential 
ingredient in the act of perception, the process closely 
resembles an act of inference ; and, indeed, Helmholtz 
distinctly calls the perception of distance an uncon- 

^ Psychological usage has now pretty well substitutcfl tho term 
** image " for '* idea," in order to indicate nn individual(a8 distini^uished 
from a general) representation of a sensation or percept. It niiglit, 
perhnps, be desirable to go further in this process of differentiating 
languagp, and to distinguish between a sensational image, e.g. the 
representation of a colour, and a perceptional image, as the represen- 
, tatiou of a coloured object. It may bo well to add that, in speaking 
of a fusion of an imago and a senssition, I do not mean tliat the former 
exists apart for a single instant. The term " fusion " is. usi d figura- 
tively to describe the uuion of the two sides or aspects of a complete 
sensation. 



8eiou3 iufcrencQ or a mGchQiiically performed act of 

jiidgmont. 

I huve hinted that these recovered sensations 
include the feelings we experience in connection with 
muscular activity, aa in moving our limbs, resisting or 
lifting heavy bodios, and walking to a distant object. 
Modern psychology refera the eye's instantanoous 
recognition of tlie moat important elements of an 
object (its essential or " primary " qualities) to a rein- 
statement of such simple experiences as these. It is, 
indeed, these reproductions which are supposed to con- 
stitute the substantial background of our percepts. 

Another thing worth noting with respect to this 
process of filling up a sense-impression is that it draws 
on past sensations of the eye itself. Thus, when I 
look at the fignre of an acquaintance fi-om behind, 
my reproductive visual imagination supplies a repre- 
sentation of the impressions I am wont to receive 
when the more interesting aspect of the object, the 
front view, is present to iny visual sensc.^ 

We may distinguish between dift'oront steps in the 
full act of visual recognition. First of all comes the 
constrnction of a material object of a particular figure 
and size, and at a particular 'distance ; that is to say, 
the recognition of a tangible thing having certain 
simple spacG-propoi'tiea, and holding a certain relation 
to other objects, and moi-o especially our own body, in 
space. This is the baro perception of an object, which 
always takes place oven in the case of perfectly new 
' This imptiUE^ to till iu viauul cloments Dot notually present ia 
etrikinglj illuatratei] in po»|>lli'B diCQculCy in recognizing tlio ggip in 
the floltl of Tiaioii aDsTuring to tbo iuacnsitivo " blinii " f<i>ot uu tliu 
tetiim. (Bee UcinilmUx, i'h<jn.iiujig6lie Oylili, [.. r>T!), cl »'/.) 
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objects, providod thoy aro Boon witli any dogree of 
distinctuess. It is to be udilud that tlio reference of a 
BeBsation of light or colour to such cm object involres 
the incluBJou of a quality answering to tho Eonsation, 
as brightness, or blue colour, in tho thing thns intuited. 
This part of tho process of filling in, nhich ia the 
most instantaneous, autouiatie, and unconscious, may 
be supposed to answer to tho most constant and there- 
fore the most deeply organized connections of ex- 
perience; for, speaking generally, we never have nn 
impression of colour, except when thoro are circum- 
stancea present which are fitted to yield us those 
simple muscular and tactual experiences through 
which the ideas of a particular form, size, etc., are 
pretty certainly obtained. 

The second step in this process of prescntattve 
construction ia the recognition of an object as one of 
a class of things, for esamplc, oranges, having certain 
special qualities, as a particular taste. In this step tho 
connections of experience are less deeply organized, and 
so we are able to some extent, by reflection, to recognize 
it as a kind of intellectual working up of the materials 
supplied us by the past It is to be noted that this 
process of recognition involves a compound operation 
of classifying impressions as distinguished from that 
simple operation by which a single impression, such as 
a particular colour, is known. Thus the recognition of 
such an object as an orange takes place by a rapid 
classuig of a multitude of passive sensations of colour, 
light, and shade, and those active or muscular sensa- 
tions which aru supposed to enter into the visual per- 
c.'ption of form. 
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A still lesa automatic step in the proceaa of visual 
recognition is that of identifying individual objects, as 
Westminster Abbey, or a friend, John Smith, The 
amount of expei'ienee that is here reproduced may bo 
very large, as in the case of recognizing a irerson with 
whom wo have had a long and intimate acquaintance. 

If the recognition of an object as one of a class, 
for example, an orange, involves a compound process 
of classing impressions, that of an individual object 
involves a still more complicated process. The identifi- 
cation of a friend, simple as this operation may at first 
appear, really takes place by a rapid classing of all the 
salient characteristic features which serve as the visible 
marks of that particular person. 

It is to be noted that each kind of recognition, 
specific and individual, takes place by a consciousnesB 
of likeness amid unlikeness. It is obvious that a new 
individual object has characters not shared in by other 
objects previously iBspccted, Thus, we at once class 
a man with a dark-brown skiu, wearing a particular 
garb, as a Hindoo, though he may differ in a host of 
particulars from the other Hindoos that we have ob- 
served. In thus instantly recognizing him as a 
Hindoo, we must, it is plain, attend to the points of 
similarity, and overlook for the instant the points of 
dissLmilai'ity. In the case of individual identification, 
the same thing happens. Strictly speaking, no object 
ever appeal's exactly the same to us on two occasions. 
Apart from changes in the object itself, especially in the 
case of living beings, there are varying effects of illumi- 
nation, of position in relation to tho eye, of distance, and 
so on, which very distinctly affect the visual impression 
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iit differont times. Yet the fact of our instantly ti 
niziog a familiar object in spite of tiiese ilnctuationt 
of appearance, proves that we are able to overlook a 
very considerable amount of diversity wbtn a certain 
amount of likeness is present. 

It is further to be observed that in these last stages 
of perception we approach tlie boundary line between 
perception and inference. To recognize an ol-ject as 
one of a class is often a matter of conscious reilection 
and judgment, even when tlio class is constituted by- 
obvious material qualities which the senses may be 
supposed to apprehend immediately. Still more 
clearly does perception pass into inference when tbo 
class is constituted by less obvious qualities, which 
require a careful and pralonged process of recollection, 
discrimination, and comparison, fot their recognition. 
Thus, to recognize a man by certain marks of gesture 
and manner as a military man or a Frenchman, though 
popularly called a perception, is much more of an 
nofoldod process of conscious inference. And what 
applies to specific recognition applies still more forcibly 
to individual recognition, which is often a matter of 
very delicate conscious comparison and judgment. To 
say where the line should be drawn here between per- 
ception and observation on the one hand, and inference 
on the other, is clearly impossible. Our whole study of 
the illusions of perception will serve to show that the 
one shades oS into the otiier too gradually to allow of 
our drawing a hard and fast line between them. 

Finally, it is to be noted that these last stages of 
perception bring us near the boundary line which 
separates objective oxiieriencL- us common iiud universal, 
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and subjective or variable experience as confined to one 
or to a few. In the bringing of the object under a certain 
class of objects thero ia clearly room for greater variety 
of individual perception. For example, the ability to 
recognize a man as a Frenchman turns on a special kind 
of previous experience. And this transition from the 
common or universal to the individual experience is seen 
yet morB plainly in the case of individual recognition. 
To identify an object, aay a particular person, com- 
monly presupposes some previous esporience or know- 
ledge of this object, and the existence in the past of 
some special relation of the recognizor to the recog- 
nized, if only that of an observer. In fact, it ia evident 
that in this mode of recognition we have the transition 
from common perception to individual recollection.' 

While wo may thus distinguish different steps in 
the process of visual recognition, we may make a 
further distinction, marking off a passive and an active 
stage in the process. The one may be called the stage 
of prepercGption, the other that of perception proper.* 
In the first the mind holds itself in a passive 
attitude, except in ao far as the energies of external 
attention are involved. The impression here awakens 
the mental images which answer to past experiences 
according to the well-known laws of association. The 
interpretative image whioh is to transform the impres- 

' Thin Tuktion wilt be nioru fully discussed undur tbo hisail ut 
" Mumory." 

* I adopt this dlatinctimi from Dc. J. Hughlings Jnckton. Bco 
hia actiolae. " On AQeotiouB of ^poucli from Uieeitses uf tbe Brain," iu 
Erain, Nos. iii. and vii. The second stngc ini{;hV ciinveiiiiintly bo 
named appciciptioii, but lor tliu t]>uciiil [ihilriHopliicul uaaiciutiiiTia of 
tliu term. 
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sioQ into a percopt is now being formed Ly n mere 

process of suggestion. 

When the image ia thus fontied, tlie mind may be 
said to enter upon a more active stage, in which it now 
views the impression through the image, or applies 
this as a bind of mould or framework to the impres- 
sion. This appears to involve an intensification of the 
mental image, transforming it from a representative 
to a preaentative mental state, malting it approxi- 
mate somewhat to the full intensity of the sensation. 
In many of our instantaneous perceptions these two 
stages are indistinguishahle to consciousness. Thus, in 
most eases, the recognition of size, distance, etc., takes 
place so rapidly that it is impossible to detect the 
two phases here separated. But in the classification 
of an object, or the identification of an individual 
thing, there is often an appreciable interval between 
the first reception of the impression and the final 
Ktage of complete rt'cognition. And hero it is easy to 
distinguish the two stages of preperception and per- 
ception. The interpretative image is slowly built op 
by the operation of suggestion, at the close of which 
the impression is suddenly illumined as by a flash of 
light, and takes a di finite, precise shape. 

Now, it is to be noted that the process of preper- 
ception will bo greatly aided by any circumstance that 
fiicilitatea the construction of the particular interpre- 
tative imago required. Thus, the more frequently a 
similar process of perception has been performed in 
the past, the more ready will the mind be to fall into 
the particular way of interjirelirig the impression. As 
G. 11. Lewea well remarks, "The artist sees details 
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where to other cyGS there is a viigiie or confused mass ; 
the naturalist sens un animal wharo the ordinary eye 
only sees a form." * This is but one illustration of the 
seemingly universal mental law, that what is repeatedly 
ilono ivill he done more and more easily. 

The process of preperception may be shortened, not 
only by means of a permanent disposition to frame the 
required interpretative scheme, the residuum of past 
like processes, but also by means of any temporary dis- 
position pointing in the same direction. If, for 
example, the mind of a naturalist has juat been occu- 
pied about a certain class of bird, that is to say, if he 
has been dwelling on the mental image of this bird, h« 
will recognize one at a distance more quickly than 
he would otherwise have done. Such a simple mental 
operation as the recognition of one of the leaa common 
flowers, say a particular orchid, will vary in duration 
according aa we have or have not been recently forming 
an image of this flower. The obvious explanation of 
this is that tho mental image of an object bears a very 
close resemblance to tho corresponding percept, differ^ 
ing from it, indeed, in degree only, that is to say, 
through the fact that it involves no actual sensation. 
Here again we see illustrated a general psychological 
law, namely, that what the mind has recently done, 
it tends (within certain limits) to go on doing. 

It is to be noticed, further, that the perception of a 
single object or event is rarely an isolated act of the 
mind. We recognize and understand the things that 

• Prvhleina of Life and Wind, third scriea, p. 107. Tl.ia writer 
omploja tbe word " prcpoicoptioo " to di:Dottj this clTuct or prcTiouB 
poiFoption. 
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sarroond ns through their relutiona one to another. 
Sometimes the adjacent circumstances and events 
suggest a definite expectiition of tlie new impression. 
Thus, for example, the sound of a gun beard daring 
a walk in the country is instaatly interpreted by help 
of aiiggeatioQS due to the previous appearance of the 
sportsman, ant^ the act of raising the gnu to bis 
shoulder. It may be added that the verbal suggestions 
of others act very much like the suggestions of ex- 
ternal circiunstancGS. If I am told that a gun is going 
to be fired, my mind is prepared for it just as though 
I saw the sportsman.^ 

Moro frequently the effect of such surrounding 
cireumstancea is to give an air of familiarity to the new 
impression, to shorten the interval in which the re- 
quired interpretative image ia forthcoming. Thus, 
whea travelling in Italy, the visual impression answer- 
ing to a ruined temple or a bareheaded friar is con- 
strued much more rapidly than it would be elsewhere, 
because of the attitude of mind due to the surrounding' 
circumatancea. In all such cases the process of pre- 
perception connected with agiven iuipresaiou ia effected 
moro or less completely by, the suggestions of other 
and related impt'eaaiuns. 

It foUowa irom all that has been juat siiid that our 
minds are never in exactly the same state of readiness 
with respect to a particular process of perceptional 
interpretation. Sometimes the meaning of an im- 
pression flashes on ua at once, and the stage of pre- 



' Bnoh vorlral snggeBKon, moreoier, acting tlitoitgh a sonao- 
Iniproulon, lias BontDthing of that Tlvidnosa of etfeat wliicL bclougB to 
■Jl cioitutian nrmoutal iniagca by QxlDriml stiiauli 
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perception becomes evanescent. At other times tlie 
samo impression will fail for an appreciable interval 
to divulge its meaning'. These differeneea are, no 
doubt, due in part to variations in the state of attontiou 
at the moment ; but they depend as well on fluctua- 
tions in the degree of the mind's readiness to look at 
the impression in the required way. 

In order to complete this slight analysis of percep- 
tion, we must look for a moment at its physical side, 
that is to say, at the nervous actiona which are known 
or supposed with some degree of probability to accom- 
pany it. 

The production of the sensation la known to depend 
on a ceiiain external process, namely, the action of 
some stimulus, as light, on the aense-orgau, which 
fltimulus has its point of duparture in the object, such 
as it is conceived by physical science. The sensation 
arises when the nervous process is transmitted through 
the nerves to the conscious centre, often spoken of aa 
the sensorium, the exact seat of which is still a matter 
*of some debate. 

The intensification of the sensation by the reaction 
of attention is supposed to depend on some reinforce- 
raent of the nervous excitation in the sensory centre 
proceeding fram the motor regions, which are bypo- 
thetically regarded as the centre of attention.' The 
classification of the impression, again, is pretty certainly 
correlated with the physical fact that the central ex- 
citation calls into activity elements which have already 
been excited in the same way. 
I The nervous counterpart of the final stage of per- 
> Soo WuniJl, Pbyiiologiiiihe Feyeatdogie, p. 723. 
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coption, the synthosia of the aenaation and 
mental representation, is not clearly ascertaiaed. A 
sensation clearly rcsemhlea a, mental image in quality. 
It is most obviously marked off from the image by its 
greater vividneBS or intensity. Agreeably to this view, 
it is now held by a number of eminent physiologists 
and psychologists that the nervous process underlying 
a sensation occupies the same central region as that 
which underlies the corresponding image. According 
to this theory, the two processes differ in their degree 
of energy only, this difference being connected with 
the fact that the foi-mer involves, while the latter does 
not involve, the peripheral region of the nervous 
system. Accepting this view as on the whole well 
founded, I shall speak of an ideational, or rather an 
imaginational, and a sensational nervous process, a"nd 
not of an ideational and a sensational centre.' 

The special force that belongs to the representative 
element in a percept, aa compared with that of a pure 
" perceptional " iraage,^ is probably connected with the 
fact that, in the case of actual perception, the nervous 
process underlying the act of imaginative construction 
is organically united to the initial sensational process, 
of which indeed it may be regarded as a continuation. 

For the physical counterpart of the two stages in the 

> For a confirmBtlon of the v!aw nilopted in tlio tost, see 
Piofoesoi Bain,- The Seniee and the JnleUcet, Pnit II. ch. i. boc. S; 
Hsrbett Speucei, PriitBtplei i^ PiydJiDlogy, vol. L p. 234, et patiim; Dr. 
Feiriei, The Functioni of the Brain, p. 25S, et leq, ; Piofcseor Wuudt, 
op. Bit., pp. 6H, G4S : G. H. Lewes, FrolAema of Life nwl Jtfind, vol. v. 
p. 445, et leq. For an opposito view, Bee Dr. Oorpcntai-, Mettlal 
Phynol'igy, fonrth edit., p. 220, eto, ; Dr. Maadiloy , The Phi/Hology of 
Xnd, ch. V. p. 259, eto. 

• See note, p. 22, 
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interpretative part of perception, distinguished as the 
passive stage of preperceptioa, and the active stage of 
perception proper, ive may, in the absence of certain 
knowledge, fall back on the hypothesis put forward 
by Dr. J, Hughlings Jackson, in the articles in Brain 
already referred to, namely, that the former answers 
to an action of the right hemisphere of the brain, the 
latter to a subseqiieut action of the left hemisphere. 
The expediting of the process of preperception in those 
cases where it has frequently been performed before, is 
cleoi'ly an illostration of the organic law that every 
function is improved by exercise. And the temporary 
disposition to perform the process due to recent imagi- 
native activity, is explained at once on the physical side 
by the supposition that an actual perception and a per- 
ceptional image involve the activity of the same 
nervous tracts. For, assuming this to be the case, 
it follows, from a well-known organic law, that a 
recent excitation would leave a temporary disposition 
in these particular structures to resume that particular 
mode of activity. 

What has hero been- said about visual perception 
will apply, mutatis mutandis, to other kinds. Although 
the eye is the organ of perception par excellence, our 
other senses are also avenues by whicli we intuit and 
i-eeognize objects. Thus touch, especially when it ia 
finely developed as it is in the blind, gives an imme- 
diate knowledge of objects — a more immediate knoA'- 
ledge, indeed, of their fundamental properties than 
sight. What makes the eye so vastly superior to the 
organ of touch as an instrument of perception, is first 
of all the range of its 'action, taking in simultaneously 
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a large number of impressions from objecta at a dis- 
tance as woll as near; and Becondly, though this may 
Bccm paradoxical, the fact that it gives us so much 
indirectly, that is, by way of association and saggea- 
tion. This is the interesting side of visual perception, 
that, owing to the vast complex of distinguishable 
sensations of light and colour of various qualities and 
intensities, together with the muscular sensations at- 
tending the varying positions of the organ, the eye is 
able to recognize at any instant a whole external world 
with its fundamental properties and relations. The 
ear comes noxf to the eye in this respect, but only 
after a long interval, since its sensations (even in the 
case of musical combinations) do not simultaneously 
order themselves in an indefinitely large group of dis- 
tinguishable elements, and since even the comparatively 
few sensations which it is capable of simultaneously 
receiving, being altogether passive — -that is to say, 
having no muscular accompaniments — impart but 
little and vague information respecting the external 
order. It is plain, then, that in the study of illusion, 
where the indirectly known elements are the thing to 
be considered, the eye, and after this the ear, will 
mostly engage our attention.' 

' Tonch giTBfl muoh by way of intorpretation only whoa an 
inilividual objaet, for oiamplu a laan'e hat, ia reoognizod by aid of this 
senso alone, in wtioh caae the peioeptioa diatinoHy involves tlie 
reprgduotion of a oomplcto visual percept. I may add that tha 
iirgiin of small comM nest to that of bearing, with reepoot both to 
tlie mngc aTid dclliiitenesE of its BimultmienuB sensntioiis, and to the 
ninnunt of inrormntioii furnished by these. A rough Benacef dietnnco 
a^ well OS of direotion ia clearly obtainable by means of this organ. 
There bdoids to me no teoson why an animal ondoivBd with line 
nlfnctory sensibility, nnil eapahlpiif iin analytic aopnration of gonse- 
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So much it seemed needful to say about the 
mechanism of perception, in order to understand the 
slight disturbances of this mechanism that manifest 
themselves in sense-illusion. It may be added that 
our study of these illusions will help still further to 
elucidate the exact nature of perception. Normal 
mental life, as a whole, at once illustmtes, and' is 
illustrated by, abnoiinal. And while we need a rough 
proviaional theory of accui-ato perception in order to 
explain illusory perception at all; the investigation of 
this latter cannot fail to verify and even render more 
complete the theory which it thus temporarily adopts. 

Uhisions of Perception. 

"With this brief psychological analysis of perception 
to help us, lot us now pass to the consideration of the 
errors incident to the process, with a view to classify 
them according to their psychological nature and 
origin. 

And here there naturally arises the question. How 
shall we define an illusion of perception? When 
trying to fix the definition of illusion in general, I 
practically disposed of this question. Nevertheless, as 
the point appears- to me to be of some importance, I 
shall reproduce and expand one or two of the con- 
siderations then brought forward. 

elements, Ebould not gnm a roagh perception of an external order 
mocli more oompli to thaaonr auditory perocption, trhicb is neooeairily 
BO fragmentary. This supposition uppearG, iudood, to be the ncovtts^ry 
complement to the idea first broached, bo far sa I am awnrc, by 
FiuCtesor Croom BobortBon, that to such atiiinale, vieual porccpLina 
conaiEtB \a a rcrerunca to a sy<iti.'m of mneoulnr feelings clcjiiii^d and 
bonndi'd by strons olfaolory BuneutionB, rulltr tliaii by tuoluu! boh- 
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It IB said by certain philosophers that perception, 
& whole, is an illusion, inasmuch as it involves 

ihe fiction of a real thing independent of mind, yet 
somehow present to it in the act of sense-perception. 
Bnt this is a question for philosophy, not fur science. 
Science, including psychology, assumes that in per- 
oeJitioD there is something real, without inquiring 
what it may consist of, or wliat its meaning may bo. 
And though in the foregoing analysis of perception, 
viewed as a complex mental phenomenon or psychical 
process, I have argued that a percept gets its concrete 
filling up out of elements of conscious esperience or 
sensations, I have been careful not to contend that the 
particular elements of feeling thus represented are the 
object of perception- or the thing perceived. It may 
be that what we mean by a single object with its 
assemblage of qualities is much more than any 
number of such sensations ; and it must bo confessed 
that, on the face of it, it seems to be much more. 
And however this be, the question. What is meant by 
object ; and is the common persuasion of the existence 
of such an entity in the act of perception accurate or 
illusory ? must be handed over to philosophy. 

While in the following examination of sense-illn- 
BJona we put out of sight what certain philosophers 
aay about the illusorincas of perception as a whole, we 
shall also do well to leave out of account what physical 
science is sometimes supposed to tell us respecting a 
constant element of illusion in perception. The phy- 
fiicist, by reducing all external changes to "modes of 
motion," appears to leave no room in his world- 
mechanism for the secondary (lualitios of bodies, such 
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as light and heat, as popularly conceived. Yet, while 
allowing this, I think we may still regard the attiibii- 
tion of qualities like colour to objects as in the main 
correct and answering to a real fact. When a person 
says an object is red, he is understood by everybody as 
affirming something which is true or false, something 
therefore which either involves an external fact or is 
illusory. It would involve an external fact whenever 
the paiticnlar sensation which he receives is the re- 
sult of a physical action (ether vibrations of a certain 
order), which would produce a like sensation in any- 
body else in the same situation and endowed with the 
normal retinal sensibility. On the other hand, an 
illusory attribution of colour would imply that there 
is no corresponding physical ageticy at work in the 
case, but that the sensation is connected with excep- 
tional individual conditions, as, for example, altered 
retinal sensibility. 

We are now, perhaps, in a position to frame a rough 
definition of an illusion of perception as popularly 
understood. A large number of such phenomena may 
be described as consisting in the formation of percepts 
or quasi-percepts in the minds of individuals under 
external circumstances which would not give rise to 
similar percepts in the case of other people. 

A little consideration, however, will show that this 
is not an adequate definition of what is ordinarily 
understood by an illusion of sense. There are special 
circumstances which are fitted to excite a momentary 
illusion in all minds. The optical illusions due to the 
reflection and refraction of light are not peculiar to 
the individual, but arise in all minds under procieely 
similar external conditions. 
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It is plain that the illusorinees of a peroeption i 
in these cases determined in relation to the 
impressions of other moments and situations, or to 
what are presumably hotter percepts than the present 
one. Sometimes this involves an appeal from one 
sense to another. Thus, there is the process of veri- 
fication of sight by touch, for example, in the case 
of optical images, a mode of perception which, as we 
have seen, gives a more direct cognition of external 
quality. Conversely, there may occasionally be a 
reference from touch to sight, when it is a question 
of discriminating two points lying very close to one 
another. Finally, the same sense may correct itself, 
as when the illusion of the stereoscope is corrected by 
afterwards looking rft the two separate pictures. 

We may thus roughly define an illusion of percep- 
tion as consisting in the formation of a qnasi-percept 
which is peculiar to an individual, or which is con- 
tradicted by another and presumably moro accnrato 
percept. Or, if we take the meaning of the word 
common to include both the universal as contraated 
with the individual experience, and the permanent, 
constant, or average, as distinguished from the mo- 
mentary and variable percept, we may still briefly 
describe an illusion of perception as a deviation from 
the common or collective experience. 

Sources of Sense- Illusion. 
Understanding sense-illusion in this way, let us 
glance back at tho process of perception in its several 
stages or aspects, with the object of discovering what 
room occurs for illuBion. 
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It appears at first as if the preliminary stages — 
the reception, discrimination, and classification of an 
impression — would not offer the slightest opening for 
error. This part of the mechanism of perception 
seems to work so regularly and so smoothly that ono 
can hardly conceive a fault in the process. Never- 
theless, a little consideration will show that even here 
all does not go on with unerring precision. 

Let us suppose that the very first step is wanting — 
distinct attention to an impression. It is easy to see 
that this will favour illusion by leading to a confusion 
of the iippi'essiou. Thns the timid man will more 
readily fall into the illusion of ghost-seeing than a 
cool-Leaded observant man, because ho is less attentive 
to the actual impression of the 'moment. This in- 
attention to the sense-impreaaion will be found to 
be a great co-operating factor in the production of 
illusions. 

But if tho sensation is properly attended to, can 
there be error through a misapprehension of what is 
actually in the mind at tho moment? To say that 
there can may sound paradoxical, and yet in a sense 
this is demonstrable. I do not mean that there is 
an observant mind behind and distinct from the 
sensation, and failing to observe it accurately through 
a kind of mental short-sightedness. What I mean is 
that the usual psychical effect of the incoming nervous 
process may to some extent be counteracted by a 
powerful reaction of the centres. In the course of our 
study of illusions, we shall learn that it is possible 
for the quality of an impression, as, for example, of 
a sensation of colour, to be u|i|treciahly mocli6ed 
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when tLcre is a. strong tendency to regard it in one 
particular way. 

Postponing tlio consideration of these, we may say 
that certain illusions appear clearly to take their start 
from an error in the process of classifying or identi- 
fying ft present impression. On tlio physical side, we 
may say that tho first stages of the nervous process, 
the due excitation of the sensory centre in accordance 
with the form of the incoming stimulation and tho 
central reaction involved in the recognition of the 
Bensation, are incomplete. These are so limited and 
comparatively unimportant a class, that it will bo 
well to dispose of them at once. 

Confusion' of tho Sense-Iin^ession, 

The most interesting case of such an error is where 
the impression is unfamiliar and novel in cliaracter. 
I have already remarked that in tho mental Hfo of 
tho adult perfectly new sensations never occur. At 
the same time, comparatively novel impressions some- 
times arise. Parts of the sensitive sui-face of the body 
which rarely undergo stimulation are sometimes acted 
on, and at other times they receive partially new 
modes of stimulation. In such cases it is plain that 
the process of classing the sensation or recognizing 
it is not completed. It is found that whenever this 
happens there is a tendency to exaggerate the intensity 
of the sensation. Tho very fact of unfamiliarity seems 
to give to the sensation a certain exciting character. 
As something new and strange, it for the instant 
slightly agitates and discomposes the mind. Being 
unable to classify it with its like, wo naturally magnifv 
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its intensity, and so tend to ascribe it to a dispro- 
portionately largo cause. 

For instance, a light bandage worn about the body 
at a part usually free from pressure is liable to be- 
conceived as a weighty masa. The odd sense of a 
big cavity in the mouth, which we expcrienco just 
after the loss of a tooth, is probably another illus- 
tration of this principle. And a third example may 
also be supplied from the recollection of the dentist's 
■ patient, namely, the absurd imagination which he 
tends to form as to what is actually going on in his 
mouth when a tooth is being bored by a modem 
rotating drill. It may be found that the same prin- 
ciple helps to account for the exaggerated importance 
which wo attach to the impressioUB of our dreams. 

" It is evident that all indistinct impressions are 
liable to bo wrongly classed. Sensations answering to 
a given colour or form, are, when faint, easily confused 
with other sensations, and so an opening occurs for 
illusion. Thus, the impressions received from distant 
objects are frequently misinterpreted, and, as wo shall 
see by-and-by, it is in this region of hazy impression 
that imagination is wont to play its most startling 
pranks. 

It is to be observed that the illusions arising from 
wrong classification will be more fr'equent in the caso 
of those senses where discrimination is low. Thus, it 
is much easier in a general way to confuse two 
sensations of smell than two sensations of colour. 
Hence the great source of such errors is to be found 
in that mass of obscure sensation which is connected 
with the organic processes, as digestion, respiration, etc, 
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togetlier with thoso varying tactual and motor fee 
which result from what is called the subjective stimU' 
lation of the tactual nerves, and from changes in the 
position and condition of the muscles. Lying com- 
monly in what is known as the aub-conscious region 
of mind, undiscriminated, vague, and ill-defined, these 
sensations, when they come to bo specially attended to, 
readily get misapprehended, and so lead to ilhisioD, 
both in waking life and in sleep. I shall hare 
occasion to illustrate this later on. 

With these sensations, the result of stimulations 
coming from remote parts of the organism, may be 
classed the ocular impressions which we receive in 
indirect vision. When the eye is not fixed on an 
object, the impression, involving the activity of some 
peripheral region of the retina, is comparatively indis- 
tinct. This will be much more the case when the object 
lies at a distance for which the eye is not at the time 
accommodated. And in these circumstances, when wo 
happen to turn our attention to the impression, we 
easily misapprehend it, and so foil into illusion. Thus, 
it has been remarked by Sir David Brewster, in his 
Letters on Natural Magic (letter vii.), that when looking 
through a window at some object beyond, wo easily 
suppose a fly on the window-pane to be a larger object, 
a bird, at a greater distance.' 

'■ It mny bo Baid, perliBpa, that tho eiccpticmn! direction of attention, 
by giving bij unusual iateneity to tbe impiesaiOD, causes us to exagge- 
tate it just as in tbe esse of a novel sensation. An eflbrt of attention 
directed to ony of oar vaguB boJUy eensatioos easily leaila us lo 
minify its cause. A riisilai confusion may arise even in (Uicct 
vision, when the objects axe looked at in a dim liglit, tfarongh a want 
of {ooper luauamHlation. <Boe Sir D. lirowslcr, op. eil., letter i.) 
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Wliile these caaea of a confaslon or a wrong classi- 
fication of the sensatiop are pretty well made out, there 
are other illusions or qnasi-illnsionB respecting which 
it is doubtful whether they should be brought under 
this head. For example, it was foimd by Weber, 
that when the legs of a pair of compasses are at a 
certain small distance apart they will be felt as two 
by some parts of the tactual surface of the body, but 
only as one by other parts. How are we to regard 
this discrepancy ? Must we say that in the latter case 
there are two sensations, only that, being so similar, 
they are confused one with another ? There seems 
some reason for bo doing, in the fact that, by a re- 
peated exercise of attention to the experiment, they 
may afterwards be recognized as two, 

We here come on the puzzling question, How much 
in the character of the sensation must be regarded ■ 
as the necessary result of the particular mode of nervous 
stimulation at the moment, together with the laws of 
sensibility, and how much must be put down to the 
reaction of the mind in the shape of attention and 
discrimination ? For our present purpose we may say 
that, whenever a deliberate effort of attention does 
not suffice to alter the character of a sensation, this 
may be pretty safely regarded as a net result of the 
nervous process, and any error arising may be referred 
to the later stages of the process of perception. Thus, 
for example, the taking of the two points of a pair of 
compasses for one, where the closest attention does not 
discover the error, is best regarded as arising, not from 
a confusion of the sense-impression, but from a wrong 
interpretation of a sensation, occasioned by an over- 




looking of the limits of local discriminative sensi- 
_ biHty. 

Misinterpretation of the Sense-Impression. 
Enoiigli has been aoiil, perhaps, about those errors 
of perception ivhich have their root in the initial pro- 
cess of sensation. Wo may now pass to the for more 
important class of illusions which are related to the later 
stages of perception, that ia to say, the process of inter- 
preting the sense-impression. Speaking generally, oao 
may describe an illusion of perception as a misinter- 
pretation. The wrong kind of interpretative mental 
image gets combined with the impression, or, if with 
Helmholtz we regard perception as a process of " on- 
conscious inference," we may say tliat these illusions 
involve an unconscious fallacious conclnsion. Or, 
- looking at the physical side of the operation, it may 
be said that the central course taken by the nervous 
process does not correspond to the external relations 
of the moment. 

As soon as we inspect these illusions of inter- 
pretation, we see that they fall into two divisions, 
accordiiig as they are connected with the process of 
aaggestiort, that is to say, the formation of the intei^ 
pretative image so far as determined by links of 
association with the actual impression, or with an in- 
dependent process of ^eperoeption as explained above. 
Thus, for example, we fall into the illusion of hearing 
two voices when our shout is echoed back, just because 
the second auditory impression irresistibly calls up 
the image of a second shouter. On the other hand, a 
man experiences the illusion of seeing spectres of 
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familiar objects jiiet after exciting hi3 imagination 
over a ghost-story, because the mind ia strongly pre- 
disposed to frame this kind of percept. The first 
class of illusions arises from without, tho sense-im- 
pression being the starting-point, and the process of 
preperception being controlled by this. The second 
class arises rather from within, from an independent or 
spontaneous activity of the imagination. In the one 
case the mind is comparatively passive ; in the other 
it is active, energetically reactbg on the impression, 
and impatiently anticipating the result of the normal 
process of preperception. Hence I shall, for brevity's 
sake, commonly speak of them as Passive and Active 
Illusions.' 

I may, perhaps, illustrate these two classes of illusion 
by the simile of an interpreter poring over an old 
manuscript. The first would be duo to some 
peculiarity in the document misleading his judgment, 
the second to some caprice or preconceived notion in 
the intei-preter's mind, 

It is not difliicult to define conjccturally the 
physiological conditions of these two large classes of 
illusion. On the physical side, an illusion of sense, 
like a just perception, is the result of a fusion of the 
nervous process answering to a sensation with a 
nervous process answering to a mental image. In 
the case of passive illusions, this fusion may be said 
to take place in consequence of some point of con- 
nection between the two. The existence of such a 
connection appeara to be involved in tho veiy fact of 
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;gestioi], aod may bo said to bo the organic result 
of frequent Cod junctions of tlie two parts of the nervous 
operation iu our past history. In tbe case of active 
illusions, however, which spring rather from the in- 
dependent energy of a particular modo of the 
imagination, this point of organic connection is not 
the only or even tlio main thing. In many cases, as 
we shall see, there ia only a faint shado of resem- 
blance between the present impression and the mental 
image with which it is overlaid. The illusions de- 
pendent on vivid expectation thus answer much less 
to an objective conjunction of past experiences than to 
a capricious subjective conjunction of mental images. 
Here, then, the fusion of nervons processes must have 
another cause. And it is not difficult to assign such a 
cause. The antecedent activity of imagination doubt- 
less involves as ita organic result a powerful temporary 
disposition in the nervons stnieturea concerned to go on 
acting. In other words, they remain in a state of sub- 
excitation, which can be raised to full excitation by a 
slight additional force. The more powerful this dis- 
position in tho centres involved in the act of imagina- 
tion, the less tbe additional force of external stloiulus 
required to excite tbem to full activity. 

Considering tbe iirst division, passive illusions, a 
little further, wo shall sco that they may be broken 
up into two sub-classes, according to tbo causes of tlie 
errors. In a general way we assume that the impression 
always answers to some quality of tho object which 
is perceived, and varies with this ; that, for example, our 
sensation of colour invariably represents tbe quality 
of external colour which vse attribute to the object. 
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Or, to express it physically, we assume that tho es- 
tfinial fores acting on the aensenDrgan invariably 
produces tho same effect, and that the effect always 
varies with the external cause. But this assumption, 
though true in the main, is not perfectly correct. It 
supposes that the organic conditions are constant, and 
that the organic process faithfully reflects the external 
operation. Neither of these suppositions is strictly 
true. Although in general we may abstract from the 
organism and view the relation between the external 
fact and the mental impression as direct, we cannot 
always do so. 

This bciTig so, it is possible for errors of perception 
to arise through peculiarities of tho nervous organi- 
zation itself. Thus, as I have just observed, sensibility 
has its limits, and these .limits are the starting-point 
in a certain class of widely shared or common illusions. 
An example of this variety is the taking of tho two 
points of a pair of compasses for one by the hand, 
already referred to. Again, the condition of tho ner- 
vous structures varies indeiinitely, so that one and the 
same stimulus may, in the case of two individuals, or 
of tho same individual at different times, produce 
widely unlike modes of sensation. Such variations 
are clearly fitted to lead to gross indimdwxl errors as 
to the external cause of the sensation. Of this sort 
is the illusory sense of temperature which we often 
esperienoe through a special state of the organ em- 
ployed. 

While there are these errors of interpretation due 
to some pecidiarity of the organization, there are 
others which involve no' such peculiarity, hut arise I 




IhroDgli tlic speciul character or exceptional conibr- 
matiuD of tlio euvironmeut at the moment. Or this 
ynler are the illusions connected with the reflection ot 
light anil sound. We may, perhaps, distingTiish the 
first sub-class as organically conditioned illusions, and 
the second as extm-organically determined illosioos. 
It may be added that the latter ore ronghly describable 
as common illusions. They thus answer in a measme 
to the first variety of organically conditioned lUusions, 
namely, those connected with the limits of sensibility. 
On the other hand, tho active illusions, being es- 
sentially individual or subjective, may be said to 
correspond to tho other variety of this class — those 
connected with variations of sensibility. ^ 

Our scheme of sense-illusiona is now complol 
First of all, we shall take up tlie passive illosioiit 
beginning with tJiose which are conditioned by sp« 
circumstances in the organism. After that wo e 
illustrate those which depend on peculiar circumstona 
in the environment. And finally, we shall separate 
consider what I have called tho active illusions i 
sense. 

It is to bo observed that these illusions of ] 
r-option properly so called, njimely, the errors i 
from a wrong interpretation of an impression, i 
not from a confusion of one impression with anothqi 
are eliiofly illustrated in the region of the two higbaj 
senses, sight and hearing. For it is here, as w<] 
have seen, that the interpretative imagination haa 
most work to do in evolving complete percepts ofl 
material, tangible objects, having certain relations m\ 
space, out of a limited aiid homogeneous class of I 
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, namely, those of liglit and colour, autl of 
sound. Aa I have before observed, tactual perception, 
in 80 far aa it is the recognition of an object of a certain 
size, hardness, and distance &om our body, involves the 
least degree of interpretation, and so offers little room 
for error ; it is only when tactual perception amounts to 
the recognition of an individual object, clothed with 
secondary as well as primary qualities, that an opening 
for palpable error occurs. 

With respect, buwover, to the first sub-class of 
these illusions, namely, those arising from organic 
peculiarities which give a twist, so to speak, to the 
sensation, no very marked contrast between the 
different senses presents itself. So that in illustrating 
this group we shall be pretty equally concerned with 
the various modes of perception connected with the 
different senses. 

It may be said once for all that in thus marking 
off from one another certain groups of illusion, I am 
not unmindful of the fact that these divisions answer 
to no very sharp natural distinctions. In fact, it will 
be found that one class gradually passes into the other, 
and that the different characteristics hero separated 
often combine in a moat perplexing way. All that is 
claimed for this classification is that it is a convenient 
mode of mapping out the subject. 




CHAPTER IV. 

ILLUSIONS OF rERCEPTION— COBfmuC(Z. 

A. Passive Illusions (a) as deiermvied hy the Orgi 

In dealing with the illusionB which are related to 

certain peculiarities in tho nervoas organism and the 

laws of sensibility, I shall commence with those which 

—axe conncctcJ witli certain limits of sensibility. 

^ft Limits of Sensibilili/. 

^ To begin with, it ia known that tlie sensation t 
not always answer to the external stimnlua in itfl deg; 
or intensity. Thus, a certain amount of stimulatij 
is necessary before any sensation arises. And this v 
of course, be greater wlien there is little or no a 
directed to the impression, that is to say, no co-opt 
ting central reaction. Thus it happens that slid 
stimuli go overlooked, and here illusion may have $ 
starting-point. The- most familiar example of saij 
slight errors is that of movement. When we are kx)tS 
ing at objects, our ocular muscles nre apt to eseonw 
very slight movements which escape our notice. Henoi 
we tend, under certain circumstances, to carry over the" 
retinal residt pf ^h^ movemcEt. that is" to say, the i 
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pressioB produced by a shifting of the parts of the retinal 
image to new nervous elements, to the oljject itself, 
and BO to transform a "subjective" into an "objeetive" 
movemont. In a very interesting work on apparent or 
illusorj' movements. Professor Hoppe has folly investi- 
gated the facts of such slight movements, and endea- 
voured to specify their causes.^ 

Again, even when the stimulus is sufficient to pro- 
duce a conscious impression, tho degree of the-feeling 
may not represent the degree of the stimnlua. To 
take a very inconapicuous ease, it is found by Fechner 
that a given increase of force in the stimulus produces 
a less amount of difference in the resulting sensations 
when tho original stimulus is a powerful one than 
when it is a feeble one. It follows from this, that 
differences in the degree of out sensations do nut 
exactly correspond to objective differences. For 
example, we tend to magnify the differences of light 
among objects, all of which are feebly illuminated, that 
is to say, to see them much more removed from one 
another in point of brightness tlian when they are 
more strongly illuminated. Helmholtz tehitos that, 
owing to this tendency, he has occasionally caught 
himself, on a dark night, entertaining tho illusion that 

' Die 8ehei?i'BeiBegungen, von Proferaoc Dr. J. I. Hojipo (1879); 
a/, an isgonious mticlo on " Optical IHoBionB of Motion," by Piofessoi 
t^ilvanuB P. TliompBon, in Brain, Oatobor, ItiSD. TbCBO illuBiona frc- 
qiientl; involve tho oo-oiiomtion of Bomo prnoonception or cx[icctiitLon. 
For lixnmpli', the apparent moroment of a. train wlien wo nro watcliin|- 
it and CJipeoLing it to move, involves Loth an element of aoniie- 
imprewiun aad of imagiiiaLian. It is poai-ible tbut tlio illueiou of 
t:ible-tiuninj; rcsla on tho Bamo basis, the titblc-tnmer being noiLwaro 
of tho &ot of exerting a certain aroonut oF niusonlnr forot, anil vividly 
eipecting u movomont of the object. 




llio coui]>urutivoly bright objects viaiblo in twUigbl 
were sclf-liuuinons.' 

Again, there are limits to the conscious separation 
of B9DSatioiia which are received together, and this fact 
gives rise to illusion. In general, the number of 
distinguishable sensations answers to the namlrer of 
external causes ; but this is not always the case, and 
here we naturally fall into the error of mistaking the 
numbcE of tlic stimuli. Keference has already been 
niado to this fact iu connection with the question 
whether consciousness can be mistaken as to the 
character of a present feeling. 

The case of confusing two impressions when the 
sensory fibres involved are very near one another, haa 
already been alluded to. Both in touch and in sight 
we always take two or more points for one when they 
are only separated by an interval that fulls below the 
limits of local discrimination. It seems to follow 
from this that our perception of the world as a eon- 
tinnum, mode up of points perfectly continuous one 
with autither may, for what we know, be illnflory. 
Supposing the universe to consist of atoms seijarated 
by very fine intervals, then it is demonstrable that it 
would appear to our sensibility as a continuum, just as 
it does now.^ 

Two or more simultaneous sensations are india- 

> rkyfidoginche Opt-Oi, p. 31 G. 

' It ia ploJu that thb Bnpposed eiror could only bo brougbt nndor 
our defiuitioD of illuaioa by czlDD<Iing Ihe latter, ea ns to inclnilo 
Ecnie-porceptlons vrhieh areoontradioteJ bjtcaKm Fiaj'loymg i Jcalixcd 
elemontB o( genso-impressioD, whicli, aa Lewes bas shown (^Probltmi of 
Life and Mind, i. p. 2G0), nslie up the "dtra-scnsiblu world "of 
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tinguisliablo from one another, not only when they 
have neatly the same local origin, but under other 
circumstances. The blending of partial sensations of 
tone in a /c/ara^-sonsation, and the coalescence in certain 
cases of the impressions received by way of the two 
retinae, are examples of this. It is not qnite cer- 
tain what determines this fusion of two simultaneous 
feelings. It may be said generally tlsat it is favoured 
by similarity between the sensations ; ' by a compara- 
tive feebleness of one of the feelings ; by the fact of 
habitual concomitance, tlie two sensations occurring 
rarely, if ever, in isolation ; and by the presence of a 
mental disposition to view them as answering to one 
external object. These considerations help us to ex- 
plain the coalescence of the retinal impressions and its 
limits, the fusion of partial tones, and so on." 

It is plain that this fusion of sensations, whatever 
its exact conditions may be, gives rise to error or 
wrong interpretation of the sense-impression. Thus, to 
take the points of two legs of a pair of compasses for 
one point is clearly an illusion of perccptioo. Hero 
is another and less familiar example. Very cold and 
Bmooth surfaces, as those of meta], often appear to be 
wet. I never feel sure, after wiping the blades of my 
skates, that they are perfectly dry, since they always 

' An ingenioQB miter, M. BlDOt, lies tiied to prove that the fusion 
of LomogQneoiia senaations, hnving little dilTBrsnoQ of local colonr, la 
an illuBtration of this piiDciple. (Seo the Ilevue FkHoiophiiiae, 
September, 1880.) 

' Even the fiieion of [■lementary BcnEaliona of colour, on the 
hypothesis of Young and Uclmholtz, in a seemingly aimplo BcneatioD 
way be oxpltuDcd to some estecit by these ciicomatances, more' espe- 
cially the identity of local interpretation. 
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seem more or less damp to my hand. What is the 
reason of this ? Ilelmholtz explains tha phenomenon 
by saying that the feeling we call by the name of 
wetness is a compound sensation consisting of one of 
temperature and one of touch proper. These sen- 
sations occurring together so frequently, blend into 
one, and so we infer, according to the general instinc- 
tive tendency already noticed, that there is one 
specific quality answering to the feeling. And since 
the feeling is nearly always produced by surfaces 
moistened by cold liquid, we refer it to this circum- 
stance, and speak of it as a feeling of wetness. Hence, 
when the particular conjunction of sensations arises 
apart from this external circumstance, we erroneously 
infer its presence.^ 

The most interesting case of illusion connected 
with the fusion of simultaneous sensations is that of 
single vision, or the deeply organized habit of com- 
bining the sensations of what are called the corre- 
sponding points of the two retinas. This coalescence 
of two sensations is so far erroneous since it makes us 
overlook the existence of two distinct external agencies 
acting on different parts of the sensitive surface of the 
body. And this is the more striking in the case of 

* Tho perception of lustre as a single quality seems to iUustrate 
a like error. There is good reason to suppose that this impression 
arises through a difTcrenco of brightness in the two retinal images 
due to the regularly reflected light. And so when this inequality 
of retinal impression is imitated, as it may easily be by combining a 
black and a white surface in a stereoscope, we imagine that wo are 
looking at one lustrous surface. (See Helmholtz, Physiohgische 
Optik, p. 782, etc., and Populare wissenschaftUche Vortruge^ 2te8 Heft, 
p. 80.) 
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looking at solid objects, since here it is demonstrable 
that the forces acting on the two retinas are not 
perfectly similar. Nevertllelesa, siicb a coalescence 
plainly answers to the fact that these external agencies 
usually arise in one and the same object, and this unity 
of the object is, of coui'se, the all-important thing to 
be sure of. 

This habit may, however, beget palpable illusion 
in another way. In certain exceptional cases tho 
coalescence does not take pluce, as when I look at a 
distant object and hold a pencil just before my eyes.^ . 
And in this case the organized tendency to take one 
visual impi-ession for one object asserts its force, and I 
tend to fall into the illusion of seeing two separate 
pencils. If I do not wholly lapse into the error, it is 
because my experience has made me vaguely aware 
that double images under these circumstances answer 
to one object, and that if there were really two pencils 
present I should have four visual impressions. 

Once more, it is a law of sensory stimulation that 
an impression persists for an appreciable time after 
the cessation of the action of the stimulus. This 
" after sensation " will clearly lead to illusion, in so far 
as we tend to think of the stimulus as still at work. 
It forms, indeed, as will bo seen by-and-by, the 
simplest and lowest stage of hallucination. Some- 
times this becomes the first stage of a palpable error. 
After listening to a child crying for some time the ear 

' ThQ canclitions of tho prodnotinn of theee duulile iimt^ea hnva 
been accuratolj determined by Hulmlioll;, nba sliows thnt tUn 
coalcsccnoo o{ imprcBsionB talcos pinco nhunoviT tlio objoct ia an 
Bituatcd in tho &iAd of vision aa U> mako it practi(?a1ly ni 
it aliould bo recognizod us aue. 
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easily deceives itself into supposing tliat the noise is 
continued when it has actually ceased. Again, after 
taking a bandage from a finger, the tingling and 
other sensations due to the pressure sometimes per- 
sist for a good time, in which case they easily give 
rise to an illusion that the finger is still bound. 

It follows from this fact of the reverberation of the 
nervous structures after the removal of a stimulus, that 
whenever two discontinuous stimulations follow one 
another rapidly enough, they will appear continuous. 
This fact is a fruitful source of optical illusion. The 
appearance of a blending of the stripes of colours 
on a rotating disc or top, of the formation of a ring of 
light by swinging round a piece of burning wood, and 
the illusion of the toy known as the thaumatrope, or 
wheel of life, all depend on this persistence of retinal 
impression. Many of the startling effects of sleight of 
hand are undoubtedly due in part to this principle. 
If two successive actions or sets of circumstances to 
which the attention of the spectator is specially directed 
follow one another by a very narrow interval of time, 
they easily appear continuous, so that there seems 
absolutely no time for the introduction of 8tn inter- 
mediate step.^ 

There is another limit to sensibility which is in a 
manner the opposite to the one just named. It is a 

^ These illusions are, of course, due in part to inattention, since 
close ciitical scrutiny is often sufficient to dispel them. They are 
also largely promoted by a preconception that the event is going to 
happen in a particular way. But of this more further on. I may add 
that the late Professor Clifford has argued ingeniously against the 
idea of the world being a continuum, by extending this idea of the 
wheel of life. (See Lectures and Essays^ i. p. 112, et seq,) 
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law of nervous stimulation that a continued activity of 
any structure results in less and less psychic result, 
and that when a stimulus is always at work it ceases 
in time to have any appreciable effect. The common 
illustration of this law la drawn from the region of 
sound. A constant noise, as of a mill, ceases to pro- 
duce any conscious sensation. This fact, it is plain, 
may easily become tho commencement of an illusion. 
Hot only may we mistake a measure of noise for perfect 
silence,' we may misconceive the real nature of ex- 
ternal circumstancea by overlooking some continuoua 
impressioiL 

Curious illustrations of this effect are found in 
optical illusions, namely, tho errors we make re- 
specting the movement of stationary objects after 
continued movement of the eyes. When, for examplo, 
in a railway carriage we have for some time been 
following the (apparent) movement of objects, as trees, 
etc, and turn our eyes to an apparently stationary 
object, as the carpet of the compartment, this seems to 
move in the contrary direction to . that of the trees. 
Helmholtz's explanation of this illusion is that when 
we suppose that we are fixing our eye on the carpet wo 
are really continuing to move it over the surface by 

i reason of the organic tendency, already spoken of, to go 
on doing anything that has been done. But since we 
are unaware of this prolonged series of ocular move- 
ments, the muscular feelings having become faint, we 

I take the impression produced by the sliding of the 
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[HetDrc OTCT tho retina to bo the result of a moTentent 
of the object' 

Another limit to our sensibility, which needs to be 
just toached on here, is known by the name of the 
BpeciGc energy of the nerves. One and the same nerrc- 
fibre always reacts in ei precisely similar way, whaterer 
tho nature of the stimulus. Thus, when tho optic nerre 
is stimulated in any manner, whether by light, me- 
ebameal pressure, or an electric current, the same 
effect, a sensation of light, follows.* In a usual way, a 
given class of nerve-fibre is only stimulated by one 
kind of stimulus. Thus, the retina, in ordinary circum- 
stances, is Btimulatod by light. Owing to this fact, 
there has arisen a deeply organized habit of translating 
the impression in one particular way. Thus, I in- 
stinctively regard a sensation received by means of 
the optjo aetxB as one caused by light. 

Accordingly, whenever circumstances arise in which 
a like sensation is produced by another kind of stimu- 
lus, we fall into illusion. The phosphenes, or circles of 
light which are seen when the hinder pai't of the eye- 

' See H(!lmholt«, Ph^rdi^ngiiclie Optik, p. C03. noliiiLoltz'a ei- 
piariatidu is criticised by Dr. Hoppc, in tlie work ulreailj refornid to 
(hco. vii.), though I miinot see that hi£ own thoor; of those tnove- 
mcnts is osncntialty diffiirotit Tho apparent movement of objeota In 
^ Tcrtigo, or giddincaa, ia probnlily ilae to tho loss, tlirongh a phyai(^ 
oanto, of t!ie imprcaHionB made by the prcBanm of the lliili] oonttrata of 
tlio ear on the nuditoiy flbrea, by which the Bonso of equilibriom and 
cif wtiition JB usiuilly rectiiod. (Soa Forricr, Fuadioat of (Jib BnUn, 
pp, 00, 61.) 

• I do nnt need hero to go into tho qneation wliethor, as Johonnea 
Milllur OBSumod, this is an original attribute of nerre-structuro, or 
whotliet, OS Wuiidt Hnggoita, it is dao aiuiply to the fwit that coitain 
kinds of ncrvooB ftbiu have, ia tlio cniirso of cvoIutioQ. Iiecn slnnly 
nilaptui ti) nno kind of Btliimlua, 



ball is pressed, may be said to be illusory in 
we speak of them as pei-eeptions of light, thus referring 
them to the external physical agency which usually 
caoseH them. The same remark applies to those 
" Bubjectivo sensations," as they are called, which are 
known to have as their physical cause subjective 
stimuli, consisting, in the case of sight, in varying 
conditions of the peripheral organ, as increased blood- 
pressure. Strictly speaking, such simple feelings a3 
these appear to be, involve an ingredient of false per- 
ception : in saying that we perceive light at all, we go 
beyond the pui-e sensation, interpreting this wrongly. 

Very closely connected with this limitation of our 
sensibility is another which refers to the consciousness 
of the local seat, or origin of the impression. This 
has so far its basis in the sensation itself as it is well 
known that (within the limits of local discrimination, 
referred to above) sensations have a particular " local " 
colour, which varieain the case of each of the nervous 
fibres by the stimulation of which they arise.^ But 
though this much is known through a difference in 
the sensibility, nothing more is known. Nothing can 
certainly be ascertained by a mere inspection or the 
sensation as to the distance the nervous process has 
travelled, whether from the peripheral termination of 
the fibre or from some inteinnediate point. 

In a general way, we refer our sensations to the 
peripheral endings of the nerves concerned, according 
to what physiologists have called " the law of eccen- 

' I here lefer to vhat u comiaonly BuppoEcd to be tllo vaguo 
inButa dilTGrancu of BcnBntion nccardicg lo tlio local origin, beforo this 
IB rcndirol piuciae, qihI ndileil to by I'Xjjoriciict otid aBHOcwtion, 
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tricity." Tims I am said to feel the pain cansed by 
a bniise in tbo fuot in the member itself. This appliea 
nlso to some of tbo sensations of the special senses. 
Thus, impresBioiis of taste are clearly looalizud in the 
corresponding peripheral terminations. 

M'ith respect to the sense of smell, and atill mors 
to those of hearing and sight, whore the ihipression is 
QBually caused by an object at a distance from the 
peripheral organ, our attention to this external cause 
leads U3 to overlook in part the " bodily seat " of the 
sensation. Yet even here we are dimly anare that 
the sensation is received by way of a particular part of 
the sensitive surface, that ia to say, by a particular 
sense-organ. Thus, though referring an odour to a dis- 
tant flower, wo perceive that the sensation of odoor has 
its bodily origin in tlio nose. And even in the case of 
hearing and sight, we vaguely refer the impressions, as 
such, to the appropriate sense-organ. There is, indeed, 
in these cases a double local reference, a faint one to 
the peripheral organ which ia acted on, and a more dis- 
tinct one to the object or the force in the environment 
which acts on this. 

I^ow, it may bo said that the act of localization is 
in itself distinctly illusory, since it is known that the 
sensation firat arises in connection with the excitation 
of the sensory ceiiti-e, and not of the peripheral fibre.* 

' The illuBorj chatoctct of thfi limplo mode of perception ia seen 
best, perhaps, in tho onriona liobit into whieh wo full ct refeiriog 
a BensutioQ of oontoct or dihcamfott to the edge of tlit teetli, tho hair, 
and tlio otbor iaBeotiont Btiucttii'CB, and evea to anftbiug custamarily 
BttiLchcd to the Bentient iQrfaco. as diesa, a pen, graving tool, c\e. 
On these curioaa illosioQs, ace Lotzo, MiliTolioaiiM, third edit., vol. ii' 
[ p 202, oto. : Tidnc, De I' Inleltlijtmei; fom, ii. p. R3, ,1 W3. 




LOCALIZATION OF IMPEEBSION. 

Yet it must at least be allowed that this localization of 
sensation answers to the important fact that, imder 
usual circumstances, the agency producing the 
tion is applied at this particular point of the organism, 
the knowledge of which point is supposed by modem 
psychologists to have been very slowly learnt by the 
individual and the race, through countless experiments 
with the moving organ of touch, assisted by the eye. 

Similarly, the reference of the ' impression, in the 
case of hearing and sight, to an object in the environ- 
ment, though, as we have seen, from one pomt of view 
illusory, clearly answers to a fact of our habitual ex- 
perience ; for in an immense preponderance of cases at 
least a visual or auditory impression does arise through 
the action on the sense-organ of a force (ether or air 
waves) proceeding from a distant object. 

In some circumstances, however, even this element 
of practical truth disappears, and the localization of 
the impression, both within and without the organism, 
becomes altogether illusory. This result is involved in 
the illusions, already spoken of, which arise from the 
iustinctive tendency to refer sensations to the ordinary 
kind of stimulus. Thus, when a feeling resulting 
from a disturbance in the optic nerve is interpreted 
lis one of estemal light vaguely felt to be acting on 
the eye, or one resulting from some action sot up 
in the auditory fibre as a sensation of external sonnd 
vaguely felt to be entering the ear, we see that the 
error of localization is a consequence of the other error 
already characterized. 

As I have already observed, an excitation of a 
nerve at any other point than the peripheral termi- 
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nation, oi?curB but rarely in DOimal life. One foioiliar 
instance is tho atimulation of the nerve mnning to 
the hand and Angers, by a sharp blow on the elbow 
over which it passes. As everybody knows, this gives 
rise to a sense of pain at the extremities of the nerve. 
The most common illustration of such errors of loeaJi- 
zation is found in subjective sensations, such as the 
impression wo sometimes have of something creeping 
over the ekin, of a disagreeable taste in the mouth, 
of luminous spots floating across the field of vision, 
and so on. The exact physiological seat of these is 
often a matter of conjecture only ; yet it may safely 
be said that in many instances tlie nervous excitation 
originates at some point considerably short of its peri- 
pheral extremity : in which case there occurs the 
illusion of referring the impressions to the peripheral 
sense-organ, and to an external force acting on this. 

Tho most striking instances of these errors of 
localization are found in abnormal circumstances. 
It is well known that a man who has lust a leg 
refers all sensations arising from a stimulation of the 
truncated fibres to his lost foot, aud in some cases has 
even to convince himself of tho non-existence of his 
lost member by sight ot touch. Patients often de- 
scribe these experiences in very odd language. " If," 
says one of Dr. Weir Mitchell's patients, " I should 
say I am more sure of the leg which ain't than the 
one which air, I guess I should be about correct." ' 

' Quoted by G. H. Lewca, FrobUmi of Life and Mind, third 
wries, p. S35. These illasioiiB uto Bupposctl to iuvnlve an cioitation 
I of tliB ueive-fibroH (whctlioi acnsory or motor) ivhjoh nm (o tlie 
[ muecloa niid yii'lJ the BiMruilufl mtiaciilar acnsHtiooB. 
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There is good reason for euppoaing that this source 
of error plays a prominent part in the illusions of tho 
insane. Diseased centres may be accompanied by 
disordered peripheral structures, and so subjective 
sensation may frequently be the starting-point of the 
wildest illusions. Thus, a patient's horror of poison 
may have its first origin in some subjective gustatory 
sensation. Similarly, subjective tactual sensations may 
give rise to gross illusions, as when a patient " feels " 
his body attacked by foul and destructive creatures. 

It may bo well to remark that this mistaken in- 
terpretation of the seat or origin of subjective sensation 
is closely related to hallucination. In so far as the 
error involves the ascription of the sensation to a 
force external to the sense-organ, this part of tho 
mental process must, when there is no such force 
present, be viewed as hallucinatory. Thus, the feeling 
of something creeping over tho skin is an halluoination 
in the sense that it implies tho idea of an object ex- 
ternal to tho skin. Similarly, tho projection of an 
ocular impression duo to retinal disturbance into the 
external field of vision, may rightly be namefl an hallu- 
cination. But the case is not always so clear as this. 
Thus, for example, when a gustatory sensation is tho 
result of ao altered condition of the saliva, it may be 
said that the error is as much an illusion m an hallu- 
cination.* 

In a wide sense, again, all errors connected with 

' It ia brought out bj Griesingei (he. eU.) and the other writera 
on tbo pathology of illuaioii alieiulj quoted, ttmt in the case of 
BobjeotiTO Boneatlona of toaob, taste, and ami'll, no sliorp liuo can bo 
dremi between illasian and hallucinatioTi. 
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those subjective sensations which arise from a stimn- 
liition of the peripheral regions of the nerve may be 
called illusions rather than ballucinationB. Or, if they 
must be called hallucinations, they may be dis- 
tinguished as " peripheral " from those " central " 
hallucinations which arise through an internal auto- 
matic excitation of the sensory centre. It is plain 
from this that the region of subjective sensation is an 
ambiguous region, where illusion and hallucination mix 
and becomo confused. To this point I shall have 
occasion to return by-and-by. 

I have now probably said enough respecting the 
iilusinns that arise through the fact of there being 
fixed limits to our sensibility. The rationale of these 
illusions is that whenever the limit is reached, we tend 
to ignore it and to interpret the impression in the 
eiiMtomary way. 

Variations of Sensibtlitif. 

Wo will now pass to a number of illusiona which 

depend on something rariablo in the condition of our 

sensibility, or some more or less exceptional oi^anic 

I circumstance. These variations may be momentary 

I and transiont or comparatively permanent. The illu- 

[ Bion arises in each case from our ignoring the variation, 

I and troating a given aensntion under all circumstances 

an answering to ono objective cause. 

First of all, the variation of organic state may 
affect our mental representation of the strength of the 
Btimulug or oxtoroal cuuao. Here the fluctuation may 
bo a temporary or a permanent one. The first case Is 
illustmtiid in the familinr exnmple of taking a room 




HYPEBa:8THESIA AND ANESTHESIA. 

lan it ia when emerging from a. dark 
one. Another striking example is that of our sense 
of the temperature of ohjecta, which is known to be 
strictly rehitivo to a provious sensation, or more cor- 
rectly to the momentary condition of the organ. Yet, 
though every intelligent person knows this, the deeply 
rooted habit of making sensation the measure of 
objective quality asserts its 9way, and frequently leads 
ua into illusion. The well-known experiment of first 
plunging one band in cold water, the other in hot, and 
then dipping them both in tepid, is a startling example 
of this organized tendency. For here we are strongly 
disposed to accept the palpable contradiction that the 
same water is at once warm and cool. 

Fai' more important than these temporary flnotu- 
atiooe of sensibility are the permanent alterations. 
Excessive fatigue, want of proper nutrition, and certain 
poisons are well known to be causes of such changes. 
They appear most commonly under two forms, exalted 
sensibility, or hypera)sthesia, and depressed sensibility, 
or amesthesia. In these conditions flagrant errors are 
made as to the real magnitude of the causes of tho 
sensations. These variations may occur in normal life 
to some extent. In fairly good health we experience at 
times strange exaltations of tactual sensibility, so that 
a very slight stimulus, such as the contact of the bed- 
clothes, becomes greatly exaggerated. 

In diseased states of the nervous system these 
variations of sensibility become much more striking. 
The patient who has hyporaisthefiia feora to touch a 
perfectly smooth surface, or he takes a knock at the 
door to bo a clap of thunder. The hypochondriac may, 
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through an increase of organic sensibility, translate 
organic sensations as the effect of some living creature 
gnawing at his vitals. Again, states of ans'sthesiB 
lead to odd illasions among the iusarn?. The common 
siippoaition that the body is dead, or made of wood 
or of glass, is clearly referable in part to lowered sensi- 
bility of the organism.' 

It is worth adding, perhaps, that these variations 
in sensibility give rise not only to sensory but also to 
motor illusions. To tafco a homely instance, the last 
miles of a long walk seem much longer than the first, 
not only because the sense of fatigue leading as to 
dwell on the transition of time tends to magnify the 
apparent duration, bat because the fatigued muscles and 
connected nerves yield a new set of sensations which 
constitute an exaggerated standard of measurement, 
A number of optical illusions illustrate the same 
thing. Our visual sense of direction is determined in 
part by the feelings accompanying the action of the 
ocidar muscles, and so is closely connected with the 
perception of movement, which has already been 
touched on. If an ocular muscle is partially para- 
lyzed it take's a much greater " effort " to effect a given 
extent of movement than when the muscle is sound. 
Hence any movement performed by the eye seems 
exaggerated. Ilence, too, in this condition objects are 
seen in a wrong direction ; for the patient reasons 
that they are where they would seem to be if he bad 
executed a wider movement than he really has. This 
may easily be proved by asking him to try to seize 

> For a Taller ooMiiDt of tbosa pathol^^col diatucbances 
aribility,se« GrieBiiiger: also Dr. &. iiajer. Die SinnMlSuvAun^MiI 
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PARiESTHESIA. 

the object with his hand. The ofFect is exaggerated 
when complete paralysis sets in, and no actual move- 
ment occurs in obedience to the impulse from 
within.* 

Variations in the condition of the nerve affect not 
only the degree, but also the quality of the sensation, 
and this fact gives rise to a new kind of illusion. 
The curious phenomena of colour-contrast illustrate 
momentary alterations of sensibility. When, after 
looking at a green colour for a time, I turn my eye 
to a grey surface and see this of the complementary 
rose-red hue, the effect is supposed to be due to a 
temporary fatigue of the retina in relation to those 
ingredients of the total light in the second case which 
answer to the partial light in the first (the green rays).^ 

These momentary modifications of sensibility are 

1 Selvaholtt, op. olti^.SOO, el »tq. These faota seem to point tolbe 
aoDOluBion that at Icaet somo of the fselinga by which we know tbat 
wo are oipenditig muscular energy aio oonnooted with the initial sloge 
of the ontgoiDg nerrona process io the motor centres. Id otlior 
pathological conditions the sense of weight by the muscles of tho arms 
is Bimilarly confused. 

' Wimdt (PftjMo'ogiscfts FeyeluAogie, p. 653) would eiclndo from 
illnsions all those errors of sense-percoption which have thutr foun- 
datioD in tho normal structure and function of the organs of sense. 
Thus, he would oxcluJo the effects of coloor-contrast, e.^. tho 
apparent modiGcatiou of two colours in juxtaposition townrds thoir 
common bouniiary, which, probably arises (according to E. Bering) 
from some mutual iuftuonco oF the temporary state of activity of 
adjacent retinil elomenta. To me, however, these appeop to bo 
illusions, since they may be brougbt under tho head of wrong infers 
pretalfons of aensB-impresflions. When we see B grey patch aa 
roae-red, as though it were so Independently of tho action of the com- 
plementary liglit proviouiily or simultaneously, that is to say, as 
though, it would appear roso-tod tp an oyo iudcpaudi:ntly of this 
action, we surely misiulerprot. 
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of no practical Bignificnnce, being almost instantly 
oorrected. Otlier modilications arc more permanent 
It was found by Himly that when the retina ia orer- 
excitablo every stimulus is raised in the spectrum scale 
of colours. TliHs, violet becomes red. An exactly 
opposite cfToet is ohserved when the retina 13 torpid.' 
Certain poisons are known to affect the qnality of tho 
colour-impression. Thus, santonin, when taken in any 
quantity, makes all colourless objects look yellow. 
Severe pathological disturbances are known to involve, 
in addition to hypcrcesthesia and amesthesia, what has 
been called parjcsthesia, that is to say, that condition 
in which the quality of sensation is greatly changed. 
Thus, for example, to one in this state all food appears 
to have a metallic taste, and so on. 

If wo now glance back at the various groups oi 
illusions just illustrated, we find that they all have 
tliis feature in common : they depend on the general 
mental law that when we have to do with the unfro- 
quent, the unimportant, and therefore unattended to, 
and the exceptional, we employ the ordinary, the 
familiar, and the well-known as our standard. Thus, 
whether we are dealing with sensations that fall below 
the ordinary limita of our montal experience, or with 
those which ariso in some exceptional state of the 
organism, we caiTy the habits formed in the much 
wider region of average every^day perception with us. 
In a word, illasion in these cases always arises through 
what may, figuratively at least, be described as the * 
application of a rule, valid for tho majority of cases, 
to an exceptional case. 

■ Quoted by G. U, Lewes, he. cit. p. 257 
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In the varieties of illusion just considered, the 
circumstance that gives the peculiarity to the case 
thus wrongly interpreted has been referred to the 
organism. In the illusions to which we now pass, it 
will be referred to the environment. At the same 
time, it is plain that there is no very sharp distinction 
between the two classes. Thus, the visual illusion pro- 
duced by pressing the eyeball might be regarded not 
only as the result of the organic law of the " specific 
energy " of the nerves, but, with almost equal appro- 
priateness, as the consequence of an exceptional state 
of things in the environment, namely, the pressure 
of a body on the retina. As I have already observed, 
the classification here adopted is to be viewed simply 
as a rough expedient for securing something like a 
systematic review of the phenomena. 



CHAPTER V. 

ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION — Continued. 

A. Passive Illusions (I) as determined hy the 

Environment. 

In the following groups of illusion we may look away 
from nervous processes and organic disturbances, 
regarding the effect of any external stimulus as cha- 
racteristic, that is, as clearly marked off from the 
effects of other stimuli, and as constant for the same 
stimulus. The source of the illusion will be looked 
for in something exceptional in the external circum- 
stances, wherebyone object or condition of an object 
imitates the effect of another object or condition, to 
which, owing to a largo preponderance of experience, 
we at once refer it. 

Exceptional Relation of Stimulus to Organ, 

A transition from the preceding to the following 
class of illusions is to be met with in those errors 
which arise from a very exceptional relation between 
the stimulus and the organ of sense. Such a state 
of things is naturally interpreted by help of more 
common and familiar relations, and so error arises. 
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For example, we may grossly misinterpret the 
intensity of a stimulus under certain circumstances. 
Thus, when a man crunches a biscuit, he has an un- 
comfortable feeling that the noise as of all the struc- 
tures of his head being violently smashed is the same 
to other ears, and he may even act on his illusory per- 
ception, by keeping at a respectful distance from all 
observers. And even though he be a physiologist, 
and knows that the force of sensation in this case is 
due to the propagation of vibrations to the auditory 
centre by other channels than the usual one of the ear, 
the deeply organized impulse to measure the strength 
of an external stimulus by the intensity of the sensa- 
tion asserts its force. 

Again, if we turn to the process of perceptional 
construction properly so called, the reference of the 
sensation to a material object lying in a certain direc- 
tion, etc., we find a similar transitional form of illusion. 
The most interesting case of this in visual perception 
is that of a disturbance or displacement of the organ 
by external force. For example, an illusory sense of 
direction arises by the simple action of closing one 
eye, say the left, and pressing the other eyeball with 
one of the fingers a little outwards, that is to the right. 
The result of this movement is, of course, to transfer 
the retinal picture to new nervous elements further 
to the right. And since, in this instance, the dis- 
placement is not produced in the ordinary way by 
the activity of the ocular muscle making itself known 
by certain feelings of movement, it is disregarded 
altogether, and the direction of the objects is judged 
as though the eye were stationary. 
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A soiiiewliat similar illusion as to direction occurs 
in unditury peref»ption. The sense of direction by the 
eur is known to bo due in part to the action of the 
auricle, or projecting part of the ear. This collects 
the air- waves, and so adds to the intensity of the 
Hounds, especially those coming from in front, and 
thus ansists in the estimation of direction. This being 
so, if an artificial auricle is placed in front of the ears ; 
if, for cxam[)Ie, the two hands are each bent into a 
sort of auricle, and placed in front of the ears, the 
back of the hand being in front, the sense of direction 
(as well as of distance) is confused. Thus, sounds 
nuilly travelling from a point in front of the head will 
appear to come from behind it. 

Again, the perception of the unity of an object is 
liable to bo falsified by the introduction of exceptional 
circumstiinces into the sense-organ. This is illustrated 
in the well-known exi)eriment of crossing two fingers, 
say the third and fourth, and placing a marble or other 
small round object between them. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the two lateral surfaces (that is, the outer 
surfaces of the two fingers) now pressed by the marble 
can only bo acted on simultaneously by two objects 
having convex surfaces. Consequently, we cannot 
help feeling the presence of two objects in this ex- 
ceptional instance. The illusion is analogous to that 
of the stereoscope, to be spoken of presently. 

Exceptional External Arrangements. 

Passing now to those cases where the exceptional 
circumstance is altogether exterior to the organ, we 
find a familiar example in the illusions connected with 
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the action of well-known physical forces, as the re- 
fraction of light, and the reflection of light and 
sound. A stick half-immersed in water always looks 
broken, however well we may know that the appear- 
ance is due to the bending of the rays of light. 
Similarly, an echo always sounds as though it came 
from some object in the direction in which the air- 
waves finally travel to the ear, though we are perfectly 
sure that these undulations have taken a circuitous 
course. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader 
that the deeply organized tendency to mistake the 
direction of the visible or audible object in these cases 
has from remote ages been made use of as a means of 
popular delusion. Thus, we are told by Sir D. Brewster, 
in his entertaining Letters on Natural Magic (letter 
iv.), that the concave mirror was probably used as the 
instrument for bringing the gods before the people. 
The throwing of the images formed by such mirrors 
upon smoke or against fire, so as to make them more 
distinct, seems to have been a favourite device in the 
ancient art of necromancy. 

Closely connected with these illusions of direction 
with respect to resting objects, are those into which we 
are apt to fall respecting the movements of objects. 
What looks like the movement of something across 
the field of vision is made known to us either by the 
feeling of the ocular muscles, if the eye follows the 
object, or through the sequence of locally distinct 
retinal impressions, if the eye is stationary. Now, 
either of these effects may result, not only from the 
actual movement of the object in a particular direc- 
tion, but from our own movement in an opposite 
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direction ; or, Again, from our both moving in the fliat 
direction, the object more rapidly than ourselves ; or, 
finally, from our both moving in an opposite direction 
to this, ourselves more rapidly than the object. There 
is thus always a variety of conceivable explanations, 
and the aotion of post experience and association 
shows iUelf very plainly in the determination of the 
direction of interpretation. Thus, it is our instinctive 
tendency to take apparent movement for real move- 
ment, except when the fact of our own movement is 
clearly present to consciousness, as when we are walk- 
ing, or when we are sitting behiud a horse whose 
movement we see. And so when the sense of our own 
movement becomes indistinct, as in a railway carriage, 
we naturally drift into the illusion that objects, such as 
trees, telegraph posts, and so on, are moving, when they 
are perfectly still. Under the same circumstances, we 
are apt to suppose that a train which is just shooting 
ahead of us is moving slowly. 

Similar uncertainties arise with respect to the 
relative movement of two object-s, the eye being sup- 
posed to be fixed in space. When two objects seem 
to pass one another, it may be that they arc both 
moving in contrary directions, or that one only is 
moving, or finally, that both arc moving in the same 
direction, the one faster than the other. EsperiencB 
and habit here again suggest the interpretation which 
is most easy, and not nnfrcqnently produce illusion. 
Thus, when we watch clouds scudding over the face of 
the moon, the latter seems moving rather than the 
former, and the illusion only disappears when we fix 
the eye on the moon and recognize that it is really 
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stationary. The probable reBSon of tliia is, as Wundt 
suggests, that experience has made it far easier for us 
to think of small objects like the moon moving rapidly, 
than of large masses like the clouds,^ 

The perception of distance, still more than that of 
direction, is liable to be illusory. Indeed, the visnal 
recognition of distance, together with that of solidity, 
has been the great region for the study of " the decep- 
tions of the senses." Without treating the subject 
fully hero, I shall try to describe briefly tho nature 
and source of these illosions.* 

Confining ourselves firat of all to near objects, we 
know that the smaller differences of distance in these 
eases are, if the eyes are at rest, perceived by means of 
tho dissimilar pictures projected on the two retinas ; or 
ifthey move, by this means, together with the muBculai- 
feelings that accompany different degrees of converg- 
ence of the two eyes. This was demonstrated by tho 
famous experiments of Wheatstone. Thus, by means 
of the now familiar stereoscope, he was able to produce 
a perfect illusion of relief. The stereoscope may bo 



' Tlio sulgwt of the porcBptiou of movement is too ir 
dealt with fully haro. I have only touchc<t on it so far as nei^oBBoiy to 
illuatrate ou( goneral prinoiplo. For b fnller treatment of tho 
BubjecC, BCD Iho work of Di. Eoppc, already referred to. 

• The poreoption of magnitudo u oIoBoIy oonnooted with that of 
diatnnco, and ia similarly apt to tako an illosory form. I ne«d only 
refer to the woll-koown simple optical oontrivannea for inorensiiiB tlie 
apparent maguitude ofobjectB. I ought, perhaps, to add that I do iiot 
profess to give a complete aconunl of optica] illiiBionB here, bnt only to 
select e. few prominoot varieties, with a view (o illUBtrate goneral prin- 
ciples of illuiiioD. Por a fnller oooount of tho various mechanical 
nrrangements for producing optical illoaion, I must refer the reader to 
the writings of 9ir D, Brewatcr and Hetmholtz. 
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f OF PEBCEPTION. 

Baiil to iiitroduoo an exceptional atato of ttuiigs into tlie 
Bpectator's environment. It imitates, by means of two 
flat drawings, tho dissimilar retinal pictutea projected 
by a single solid receding object, and tbe lenses through 
which tbe eyes look are so conatructed as to compel 
them to coDVergo as though looking on a single object 
And 80 powerful is the tendency to interpret this im- 
pression as ono of solidity, that even though wo are 
aware of the presence of the storeoaoopio apparatus, 
ve ciinuot help soDing the two drawings aa a single 
solid object. 

In the case of more remote objects, there is no 
dissimilarity of the retinal pictures or feelings of con- 
vergence to assist tho oyo in determining distance, 
Ilere its judgment, which now becomes more of a pro- 
cess of eonsdow infei-enoe, is determined by a number 
of circumstances which, thi-ough experience and asso- 
ciation, haye become tho signs of differenoes of depth 
in space. Among these are the degree of indistinctness 
of the impression, the apparent or retinal magnitude (if 
the object is a familiar one), the relations of linear per- 
spective, as the interruption of the outline of far objects 
by that of near objects, and so on. In a process so com- 
plicated there is clearly ample room for error, and wrong 
estimates of distance whenever unusual circumstances 
are present are familiar to all. Thus, the inexperienced 
English tourist, when in the clear atmosphere of Swit- 
zerland, where tho impressions from distant objects are 
more dietinct than at home, naturally falls into the 
illusion that the mountains ai-e much neai'er than they 
are, and bo fails to realize their true altitude. 
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Illusions of Art. 

The imitation of solirlity and depth by art is a 
eurioua and interesting illustration of the mode of 
production of illuaion. Here we are notj of course, 
concerned with the question how iiir iUnsion is desir- 
able in art, but only with its capabilities of illusory 
presentment ; which capabilities, it may be added, 
have been fully illustrated m the history of art. The 
full treatment of this subject would form a chapter in 
itself; here I can only touch on its main features. 

Pictorial art working on a flat surface cannot, it is 
plain, imitate the stereoscope, and produce a perfect 
sense of solidity. Yet it manages to produce a pretty 
strong illusion. It illustrates in a striking manner 
the ease with which tho eye conceives relations of 
depth or relief and solidity. If, for example, on 
a carpet, wall-paper, or dross, bright lines are laid on a 
dark colour as ground, we easily imagine that they are 
advancing. The reason of this seems to be that in our 
daily experience advancing surfaces catch and reflect 
the light, whereas retiring surfaces are in shadow.' - 

The same principle is illustrated in one of the- 
means used by the artist to produce a strong sense 
of relief, namely, the cast shadow. A circle di'awn 
with chalk with a powerful cast shadow on one side 

' Faintura bio well aware tbat the ootours at tlio red onii of the 
BpcotmiD aio apt to appear as advanciDg, wliUe those of tho violet a\>A 
are known as retiting. The appearanco of relief gtren by a giMeJ 
pattern on a dark blue aa gtuund, is in pjtrt rofotoble to the principle 
juBt rorerred'to. In additioa, It appcata to iiiyolve a dilTerenco in the 
octioa of the nrnBotes of accoinniodation in tho Buccoaaivo adaptations 
of the eje to the moat refrangible and the leitBt rofcauglble raje. 
(See BrilDko, Die Fliyaiologie der Farben, see. 17.) 
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will, without any shading or modelling of the form, ap- 
pear to stand out from the paper, thus : 




Fig. 1. 

The reason is that the presence of such a shadow so 
forcibly suggests to the mind that the object is a pro- 
minent one intervening between the light and the 
shaded surface.^ 

Even without differences of light and shade, by a 
mere arrangement of lines, we may produce a powerful 
sense of relief or solidity. A striking example of 
this is the way in which two intersecting lines some- 
times appear to recede from the eye, as the lines a a', 
h Vy in the next drawing, which seem to belong to a 
regular pattern on the ground, at which the eye is 
Jooking from above and obliquely. 




Fig. 2. 



* Helmlioltz tells us (Popvlare wissenscJiafUicke Vortrage, 3tea 
Heft, p. 64) that ovon in a stereoscopic arrangomcnt the presence 
of a wrong cast shadow sufficed to disturb the illusion. 



AKT AND BELIEF. 

Again, the correct delineation of the projection of a 
regalat geometrical figure, as a cube, suffices to give 
tlio eye a sense of relief. This effect ia found to he 
the more ati-iking in proportion to the fomiliarity of 
the form. The following drawing of a long box-shaped 
solid at once seems to stand out to the eye. 




This habitual interpretation of the flat in art aa 
answering to objects in relief, or having depth, can 
only be understood when it is remembered that our 
daily experience gives us myriads of instances in 
which the effect of such flat representations answers 
to solid receding forms. That is to say, in the case 
of all distant objects, in the perception of which tho 
dissimilarity of the retinal pictures and the feeling 
of convergence take no part, we have to interpret 
solidity, and relations of nearer and further, by such 
signs as linear perspective and cast shadow. On 
the other hand, it is only in the artificial life 
of indoors, on our picture-covered walls, that we ex- 
perience such effects without discovei-ing corresponding 
realities. Hence a deeply organized habit of taking 
those impressions as answering to the solid and not to 
the flat. If our experience had been quite different ; ■ 
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if, for example, we had been brought up in an empty 
room, amid painted walls, and had been excluded from 
the sight of the world of -receding objects outside, we 
might easily have formed an exactly opposite habit of 
taking the actual mountains, trees, etc., of the distant 
scene to be pictures laid on a flat surface. 

It follows from this that, with respect to the distant 
parts of a scene, pictorial art possesses the means of 
perfect imitation ; and here we see that a complete 
illusory eflfect is obtainable. I need but to refer to 
the well-known devices of linear and aerial perspective, 
by which this result is secured.^ The value of these 
means of producing illusion at the command of the 
painter, may be illustrated by the following fact, which 
I borrow from Helmholtz. If you place two pieces of 




Fig. 4. 

cardboard which correspond to portions of one form at 
the sides and in front 'of a third piece, in the way 
represented above, so as just to allow the eye to follow 
the contour of this last, and then look at this arrange- 

* Among tho means of giving a vivid sense of depth to a picture, 
emphasized by Helmholtz, is diminishing magnitude. It is obvious 
that the perceptions of real magnitude and distance are mutuaUy 
involved. When, for example, a picture represents a receding series 
of objects, as animals, tiecs, or buildings, tho sense of the third 
dimension is rendered much more clear. 
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ment from a point at some little distance with one eye, 
you easily suppose that it stands in front of the side 
pieces. The explanation of the illusion is tjiat this 
particular arrangement powerfully suggests that the 
outline of the whole figure, of which the two side 
pieces are parts, is broken by an intervening object. 
Owing to the force of these and other suggestions, 
it is easy for the spectator, when attending to the back- 
ground of a landscape painting, to give himself up 
for a moment to the pleasant delusion that he is looking 
at an actual receding scene. 

In connection with pictorial delusion, I may refer 
to the well-known fact, that the eye in a portrait 
seems to follow the spectator, or that a gun, with its 
muzzle pointing straight outwards, appears to turn as 
the spectator moves.^ These tricks of art have puzzled 
many people, yet their effect is easily understood, and 
has been very clearly explained by Sir D. Brewster, in 
the work already referred to (letter v.). They depend 
on the fact that a painting, being a flat projection only 
and not a solid, continues to present the front view of 
an object which it represents wherever the spectator 
happens to stand. Were the eye in the portrait a real 
eye, a side movement of the spectator would, it is 
evident, cause him to see less of the pupil and more 
of the side of the eyeball, and he would only con- 
tinue to see the full pupil when the eye followed 
him. • We regard the eye in the picture as a real eye 
having relief, and judge accordingly. 

* A striking example of this was given in a painting, by Andsoll, 
of a sportsman in the act of shooting, exhibited in the Royal Academy 
iu 1879. 
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We may fall into similar illusions respecting dis- 
tance in auditory perception. A change of wind, an 
unusual stillness in the air, is quite suflScient to produce 
the sense that sounding objects are nearer than they 
actually are. The art of the ventriloquist manifestly 
aims at producing this kind of illusion. By imitating 
the dull effect of a distant voice, he is able to excite 
in the minds of his audience a powerful conviction that 
the sounds proceed from a distant point. There is 
little doubt that ventriloquism has played a con- 
spicuous part in the arts of divination and magic. 

Misconception of Local Arrangement, 

Let us now pass to a class of illusions closely related 
to those having to do with distance, but involving some 
special kind of circumstance which powerfully suggests 
a particular arrangement in space. One of the most 
striking examples of these is the erroneous localization 
of a quality in space, that is to say, the reference of it 
to an object nearer or further off than the right one. 
Thus, when we look through a piece of yellow glass at 
a dull, wintry landscape, we are disposed to imagine 
that we are looking at a sunny scene of preternatural 
warmth. A moment's reflection would tell us that the 
yellow tint, with which the objects appear to be 
suffused, comes from the presence of the glass ; yet, in 
spite of this, the illusion persists with a curious force. 
The explanation is, of course, that the circumstances 
are exceptional, that in a vast majority of cases the 
impression of colour belongs to the object and not to 
an intervening medium,^ and that consequently we 

> This is at Uast true of all near ohjectg. 
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tend to ignore the glass, acd to refer the colour to the 
objects themselves. 

When, however, the fact of the existence of a 
coloured medimn is distinctly present to the mind, we 
easily learn to allow for this, and to recognize one 
coloured surface correctly through a recognized medium. 
Thus, we appear to ourselves to see the reflected images 
of the wall, etc., of a room, in a bright mahogany table, 
not suffused with a reddish yellow tint, as thoy actually 
are — and may be seen to be by the simple devico 
of looking at a small bit of the image through a tube, 
but io their ordinary colour. We may be said to fall 
into illusion here in so far as we overlook the exact 
quality of tho impression actually made on the eyo. 
This point will bo touched on presently. Here I am 
concerned to show that this habit of allowing for the 
coloured medium may, in its turn, occasionally lead to 
plain and palpable illusion. 

The most striking example of this error is to bo met 
with among tho curious pbonomena of colour-contrast 
already referred to. In many of these cases the appear- 
ance of the contrasting colour is, as I have observed, 
due to a temporary modification of the nervous sub- 
stance. Yet it is found that this organic factor does 
not wholly account for the phenomena. For example, 
Meyer made the following experiment. He covered a 
piece of green paper by a sheet of thin transparent 
white paper. The colour of this double surface was, of 
course, a pale green. He then introduced a scrap of 
grey paper between the two sheets, and found that, in- 
stead of looking whitish as it really was, it looked rose- 
red. Whatever the culour of the under sheet the grey 
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scrap took tlio complementary hne. If, however, tLe 

liece of grey paper is put outaitle the thin sheet, it 

ika p;rey ; and what is moat remarkable is that when 

Bccood piece is put outside, the scrap inside no longer 

rirears the complementary hue. 

There ia bore evidently something more than a 
ohange of organic conditions ; there is an action of 
experience and suggestion. Tiie reason of our seeing 
the Bcmp rose-red in one case and neutral grey in 
another, is thiit in the first instance we yividly repre- 
sent to ourselves that we are looking at it through a 
greenish veil (which is, of course, a part of the illusion) ; 
for rose-red seen through a greenish medium would, as 
a matter of fact, be light grey, as this scrap is. Even 
if we allow that there always exists after an impression 
of colour a temporary organic disposition to see the 
complementary, hue, this does not suffice ae an expla- 
nation of these cases; we have to conclude further that 
imagination, led by the usual nin of our experience, 
is here a co-operant factor, and hel] 
rhether the complementary tint shall be seen or m 



Misinterpretation of Form. 



More complex and circumscribed assooiationa 
_ irt in those errors which wo occasionally commit 
-Bpecting the particular form of objects. This hasalread; 
been touched on in dealing with artistic illusion. The 
disposition of the eye to attribute solidity to a flat 
drawing is the more powerful in proportion to the 
familiarity of the form. Thus, an outline drawing of a 
building is apt to stand out with special force. 

Another curious illustration of this is the phi 
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menon known as the convorsion of tlie concave mould or 
matrix of a medal into the corresponding convex relief. 
If, says Helmholtz, the mould of a medal be illuminated 
by a light falling obliquely so as to produce strong 
shadows, and if we regard this with one eye, we easily 
fall into the illusion that it is the original rtused 
design, illaminated from the opposite side. As a matter 
of fact, the visual impression produced by a concave 
form with the light falling on one side, very closely 
resembles that produced by a corresponding conTOx 
form with the light falling on the other side. At the 
same time, it is found that the opposite mode of con- 
version, that is to say, the transformation of the raised 
into the depressed form, though occurring occasionally, 
is much less frequent. Now, it may be asked, why 
should wo tend to transform the concave into the con- 
vex, rather than the convex into tho concave ? The 
reader may easily anticipate the answer from what 
has been said about tho deeply fixed tendency of 
the eye to solidify a plane surface. Wo arc rendered 
much more familiar, both by nature and by art, with 
raised icameo) design than with depressed design {in- 
taglio), and we instinctively interpret the less familiar 
form by the more familiar. This explanation appears 
to be borne out by the fact emphasized by Schroedor 
that the illusion is much more powerful if the design 
is that of some woU-known object, as the human head 
or figure, or an animal form, or leaves.^ 



' BQlmlioltz remarks (op. cit., p. ^W) that tho dilllaalt; of Eaeing 
the rnnoavo cast as cauvex in probably due to the presence of the 
oart Bhodav, This haB. no doubt, some effect : jot tho twnaidoratioQ 
urgod in the text opptars to mo to bo Iho ma»t impoHnnt nno. 
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Another illustration of this kind of illusion recently 
occurred in my own experience. Nearly opposite to 
my window came a narrow space between two detached 
houses. This was, of course, darker than the front of 
the houses, and the receding parallel lines of the bricks 
appeared to cross this narrow vertical shaft obliquely. 
I could never look at this without seeing it as a convex 
column, roimd which the parallel lines wound obliquely. 
Others saw it as I did, though not always with the 
same overpowering eflfect. I can only account for this 
illusion by help of the general tendency of the eye to 
solidify impressions drawn from the flat, together with 
the eflfect of special types of expedience, more par- 
ticularly the perception of cylindrical forms in trees, 
columns, etc. 

It may be added that a somewhat similar illustra- 
tion of the action of special types of experience on the 
perception of individual form may be found in the 
region of hearing. The powerful disposition to take 
the finely graduated cadences of sound produced by 
the wind for the utterances of a human voice, is due 
to the fact that this particular form and arrangement 
of sound has deeply impressed itself on our minds, in 
connection with numberless utterances of human 
feeling. 

Illusions of Beeognition. 

As a last illustration of comparatively passive 
illusions, I may refer to the errors which we occasion- 
ally commit in recognizing objects. As I have already 
observed, the process of full and clear recognition, 
specific and individual, involves a classing of a number 
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of distinct aspects of the object, anch as colour, form, 
etc. Accordingly, when in a perfectly cairn state of 
mind we (all into illusion with respect to any object 
plainly visible, it must be through some accidental 
resemblance between the object and the other object or 
clasB of objects with which we identify it. In tho 
case of individaal identification mich illnsions are, of 
course, comparatively rare, since here there are in- 
■ Tolved BO many characteristic differences. On tho 
other hand, in the case of specific recognition there is 
ample room for error, especially in those kinds of more 
subtle recognition to which I have already referred. 
To " recognize " a person as a Frenchman or a military 
man, for example, is often an erroneous process. Logi- 
cians have included this kind of error nnder what 
they call " fallacies of observation." 

Errors of recognition, both specific and individual, 
are, of uourse, more easy in the case of distant objects or 
objects otherwise indistinctly seen. It is noticeable in 
these cases that) even when perfectly cool and free 
from emotional excitement, we tend to interpret such 
indistinct impressions according to certain favourite 
types of experience, as the human face and figure. Our 
interpretative imagination easily sees traces of the 
human form in cloud, rock, or tree-stump. 

Again, even when there is no error of recognition, 
in the sense of confusing one object with other objects, 
there may be partial illuaion. I have remarked that 
the process of recognizing an object commonly involves 
an overlooking of points of diversity in the object, or 
iispect of tho object, now present. And sometimes this 
inattention to what is actually present includes an error 
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as to the actual visiiiil senBation of the momeiit. Thus, 
for example, when I look at a sheet of white paper in 
a feebly lit room, I seem to see its whiteness. If, how- 
ever, 1 bring it near the window, and let the sun fell 
on a part of it, I at once recognize that what I have 
boon seeing is not white, but a decided grey. Similarly, 
when I look at a brick viaduct a mile or two off, 1 
appear to myself to recognize its redness. In fact, 
however, the impression o£ colour which I receive &om ' 
the object is not that of brick-red at all, but a much 
less decided tint ; which I may eosUy prove by bending 
my head downwards and letting the scene image itself 
on the retina in an unusual way, in which case the 
recognition of the object as a viaduct being less dis- 
tinct, I am better ablo to attend to the exact shade of 
the colour. 

Nowhere is this inattention to the sensation of the 
moment exhibited in so striking a manner as in 
pictoriiil art. A picture of Meissonier may give the 
oyo a representation of a scene in which the objects, as 
the human figures and horses, have a distinctness that 
belongs to near objects, but an apparent magnitude 
that belongs to distant objects. So again, it is found 
that the degree of luminosity or brightness of a pic- 
torial representation diifers in general enormously from 
that of the actual objects. Thus, according to the cal- 
culations of Heimholtz,' a picture representing a Be- 
douin's white raiment in blinding sunshine, will, when 
seen in a fairly lit gallery, have a_ degree of lumi- 
nosity teaching only to about one-thirtieth of that 
of the actual object. On the other hand, a painting 

1 ri>ji«mrfl iri,«.BS--S'E/lfi>lt forli-Sgi; Stre ITcft, fip, 71, 72. 
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representing marble ruins illummatGcl by moonlight, 
will, under the same conditions of illumination, have a 
lumsDOsity amounting to as much as from ton to twenty- 
thousand times that of the object. Yet the spectator 
does not notice tliese stupendous discrepancies. The 
representation, in spite of its vaat difTerence, at onco 
carnes the mind on to the actuality, and the spectator 
may even appear to himself, in momenta of complete 
absorption, to be looking at the actual scene. 

The truly startling part of these illusions ie, that 
the direct result of sensory stimulation appears to be 
actually displaced by a mental imago. Thus, in the 
case of Meyer's experiment, of looking at the distant 
Tiaduct, and of recognizing an artistic representation, 
imagination seems in a measure to take the place of 
sensation, or to blind the mind to what is actually 
before it. 

The mystery of the process, however, greatly dis- 
appears when it is remembered that what wo call a 
conscious " sensation " is really compounded of a result 
of sensory stimulation and a result of central reaction, 
of a purely passive impression and the mental activity 
involved in attending to this and classing it.^ This 
being bo, a scnsatiou may be modified by anything 
exceptional in the mode of central reaction of the 
moment. Now, in all the cases just considered, wo 
have one common feature, a powerful suggestion of 
the presence of a particular' object or local arrange- 
ment. This suggestion, taking the form of a vivid 
mental image, dominates and overpowers the passive 

' Son, on tbia point, sonio oxcoUeat remaiks by G. II. Lowoit 
FnMeim of Life and MinA, tbird aeiieK, vol, ii. p, 275. 
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imprcsHiiii). Thus, in Meyer's csperiment, the mind is 
possessed by the siippositioD that we are looking at the 
gtoy spot through a greenish medium. So in the case 
of the distant viaduct, we are mider the mastery of the 
idea that what we see in the distance is a rod brick 
structure. Once more, in the instance of looking at 
the picture, the spectator's imagination is enchained by 
the vivid representation of the object for which the 
picture stands, as the marble ruins in the moonlight or 
the Bedouin in the desert. 

It may be well to add that this mental uncertainty 
OS to the exact nature of a present impression is neces- 
sitated by the very conditions of accurate perception. 
If, as I have said, all recognition takes place by over- 
looking points of diversity, the mind must, in course of 
time, acquire a habit of not attending to the exact 
quality of sense- impressions m all cases where the 
interpretation seems plain and obvious. Or, to use 
Helmholtz's words, our sensations are, in a general way, 
of interest to us only as signs of thingSj and if we ai'e 
sure of the thing, we readily overlook the precis^ nature 
of the impression. In short, we get into tho way 
of attending only to what is essential, constant, and 
characteristic in objects, and disregarding what is 
variable and accidental.' Thus, wo attend, in the first 
place, to the form of objects, the most constant and 
characteristic element of all, being comparatively 

' To BOine extent this applies to tlie abangoe of apparent nutgni- 
tude due to altered positioD. Thiia,vo do not uHond Ui the rodnetlon 
of tho height of a bhibII ohject which we are wottt tq houdle, when it is 
placed far bolow the level of the ojo. And heoco tho crtoi people 
moko in jodging of the point in tho wall or skirting which a hat will 
leach when placed on the ground. 
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inattentive to colour, which varios with distance, atmo- 
spheric changes, and mode of illumination. So we 
attend to the relative magnitude of objects rather than 
to the absolute, and to the relative intensities of light 
and shade rather than to the absolute ; for in so doing 
we are noting what is constant for all distances and 
modes of illumination, and overlooking what is variable. 
And the success of pictorial art depends on the ob- 
servance of this law of perception. 

These remarks at once point out the limits of these 
illusions. In normal circumstances, an act of imagi- 
nation, however vivid, cannot create the semblance of 
a sensation which ia altogether absent ; it can only 
slightly modify the actual impression by interfering 
with that process of comparison and classification 
which enters into all dcJinite determination of sensa- 
tional quality. 

Another great fact that has come to light in the 
investigation of these illusions is that oft-recurring and 
familiar types of experience leave permanent disposi- 
tions in the mind. As I said when describing the pro- 
cess of perception, what has been frequently perceived 
is perceived more and more readily. It follows from 
this that the mind will be habitually disposed to form 
the corresponding mental images, and to interpret 
impressions by help of these, The range of artistic 
suggestion depends on this. A clover draughtsman 
can indicate a face by a few rough touches, and this 
is due to the fact that the spectator's mind is so 
familiarized, through recurring experience and special 
interest, with the object, that it is ready to construct 
the requisite mental imago at tho slightest external 
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anggeation. And hence the risk of hasty and illnsoiy 
interpretation. 

These observations natnrallj conduct ns to the 
consideration of the second great group of sense- 
illusions, which I have marked off as active Ulnsions, 
where the action of a pre-existing intellectnal dis- 
position becomes much more clearly marked, and 
assumes the form of a free imaginative transformation 
of reality. 




When giving an aocaimt of tlie mechaniam of percep- 
tion, I spoke of an independent action of tho imagina- 
tion which tends to anticipate the process of suggestion 
from without. Tliua, wlieu expecting a particular 
friend, I recognize his form much more readily than 
when my mind has not been preoccupied with his 
image. 

A little consiileration will show that this process 
must be highly favourable to illusion. To begin 
with, even if the preperception bo correct, that is 
to Bay, if it answer to the perception, tho mere fact 
of vivid expectation will affect tho exact moment of 
the completed act of perception. And recent experi- 
ment shows that in certain cases such a previous activity 
of expectant attention may even lead to the illusory 
belief that the perception takes place before it actually 
does.^ 

' I refer to tlio cxperiitionts mailo Dj Eiini;r,WutiiIt, auduUiorH, in 
lietermining tlie limo elupfliiig bttwoou Hie giviiig of a Bignul to b 
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A more piilpaltlo source of error resides in tbe risk 
of the fonnatiou of an inappropriate preperception. If 
a wrong mental imago happc-os to bare been formed 
and vividly entfrtaini>d, and if the actual impressios 
fits in to a certain extent vdth ibis independently 
led preperception, wo may have a fusion of the 
wkicb exactly simulates the form of a complete 
percept. Thus, for esamplo, in the ease just supposed, 
if another ^lerson, bearing some resemblance to our 
expected friend, chances to come into view, we may 
probably stumble into the error of taking one person 
for another. 

On the physical side, we may, agreeably to the 
hypothesis mentioned above, express this result by 
saying that, owing to a partial identity in tho nervous 
processes involved in the anticipatory image and tho 
impression, tho two tend to rnn one into the other, con- 
stituting one continuous process. 

There are different ways in which this independent 
activity of tho imagination may falsify om perceptions. 
Thus, wo may voluntarily choose to entertain a certain 
imago for the moment, and to look at the impression 
in a particular way, and within certain limits such capri- 
cious selection of an interpretation is effectual in giving 
a special significance to an impression. Or the process 
of indopondent preperception may go on apart from our 
volitions, and perhaps in spite of these, in which caso 
ihu iUiision has something of tho irresistible necessity 

puraoii nu(t Iho cxcaiitioii of a movomGot la reaponao. *' It is Foand," 
I guys Wuudt, " by theee ciperimentB tliat tho exaot momect at wliicli 

I B Bonso-iniptMBion U porcoivcd depomla on tlio nmonQt of proparaloiy 

^^^_ Mir-uucomiDDdation at nlCoution." (^oo Wuniit, Phyiioteijitdie Peycliu- 
^^^^logir, i^li. iLii., ospuciully p. 7:15, r:t 1U7O 
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of a passive illusion. Let us consider separately each 
mode of production. 

Voluntartf Seketion of Interpretation. 

The action of a capricioUB exercise of tlie imagina- 
tion in relation to an impression is illustrated in those 
cases where experience and suggestion offer to the 
interpreting mind an uncertain sound, that is to say, 
where the present sense-signs ore ambiguous. Hero 
wc obviously have a choice of interpretation. And it 
is found that, in these cases, what we see depends 
very much on what we wish to see. The interpre- 
tation adopted is still, in a sense, the result of sug- 
gestion, but of one particular suggestion which the 
fancy of the moment determines. Or, to put it 
another way, the capi-ice of the moment causes the 
attention to focus itself in a particular manner, to 
direct itself specially to certain aspects and relations of 
objects. 

The eye's interpretation of raoyement, already 
referred to, obviously offers a wide field for this play of 
selectiye imagination. When looking out of the win- 
dow of a railway carriage, I can at will picture to my 
mind the trees and telegraph posts as moving objects. 
Sometimes the true interpretation is so uncertain that 
the least inclination to view the phenomenon in oiie 
way determines the result. This is illustrated iu a 
curious observation of Sinsteden. One. evening, on 
approaching a windmill obliquely from one side, which 
under these cii-cumstances he saw only as a daik 
silhouette against u bright sky, he noticed that the 
sails appeared to go, now in one direction, now iu 
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another, according as he imagined himself looking at 
the front or at the back of the windmill.^ 

In the interpretation of geometrical drawings, as 
those of crystals, there is, as I have observed, a general 
tendency to view the flat delineation as answering to a 
raised object, or a body in relief, according to the com- 
mon run of our experience. Yet there are cases where 
experience is less decided, and where, consequently, we 
may regard any particular line as advancing or reced- 
ing. And it is found that when we vividly imagine 
that the drawing is that of a convex or concave surface* 
we see it to be so, with all the force of a complete per- 
ception. The least disposition to see it in the other , 
way will suffice to reverse the interpretation. Thus, 
in the following drawing, the reader can easily see at 
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Fio. 5. 



will something answering to a truncated pyramid, or 
to the interior of a cooking vessel. 

Similarly,, in t|;ie accompanying figure of a trans- 
parent solid, I can at will select either of the two 
surfaces which approximately face the eye and regard 



* Quoted by Hclmholtz, op. cit.^ p. 626. 
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it as the nearer, the other appearing as the hinder 
surface looked at through the body. 




Fig. 6. 

Again, in the next drawing, taken from Schroeder, 
one may, by an effort of will, see the diagonal step-like 
pattern, either as the view from above of the edge of 
an advancing piece of wall at a, or as the view from 
below of the edge of an advancing (overhanging) piece 
of wall at b. 




Fig. 7. 

« 

These last drawings are not in true perspective on 
either of the suppositions adopted, wherefore the choice 
is easier. But even when an outline form is in per- 
spective, a strenuous effort of imagination may suffice 
to bring about a conversion of the appearance. Thus, 
if the reader will look at the drawing of the box-like 
solid (Fig. 3, p. 79), he will find that, after a trial or 
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two, he succeeds in seeing it as a cotieave figure repre- 
senting the cover and two sides of a box as looked at 
from within.^ 

Many of my readers, probably, share in my power 
of variously interpreting the relative position of bands 
or stripes on fabrics such as wall-papers, according 
to wish. I find that it is possible to view now this 
stripe or set of stripes as standing out in relief upon 
the others as a ground, now these others as advancing 
out of the fi ret as a background. The difficulty of 
selecting either interpretation at will becomes greater, 
of couree, in those cases where there is a powerful sug- 
gestion of some particular local arrangement, as, for 
example, the case of patterns much brighter than the 
ground, and especially of such as represent known 
objects, as flowers. Yet even here a strong eflFort of 
imagination will often suffice to bring about a conver- 
sion of the first appearance. 

A somewhat similar choice of interpretation offers 
itself in looking at elaborate decorative patterns. 
When we strongly imagine any number of details to be 
elements of one figure, they seem to become so ; and a 
given detail positively appears to alter in character 
according as it is viewed as an element of a more or 
less complex figure. 

* Wlion tho drawing, by its adherence to the laws of perspective, 
does not powerfully determine the eye to see it in one way rather than 
in the other (as in Figs. 5 to 7), the disposition to see the one form 
rather than the other points to differences in the frequency of the 
original foi-ms in our daily experience. At the same time, it is to be 
observed that, after looking at the drawing for a time under each 
aspect, the suggestion now of the one and now of the otlier forces itself 
on the mind in a curious and unaccountable way. 
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These examples show what force belongs to a vivid 
preconception, if this happens to fit only very roughly 
the impression of the moment, that is to say, if the 
interpretative image is one of the possible suggestions 
of the impression. The play of imagination takes a 
wider range in those cases where the impression is very 
indefinite in character, easily allowing of a considerable 
variety of imaginative interpretation. 

I referred at the beginning of this account of sense- 
illusions to the readiness with which the mind deceives 
itself with respect to the nature and causes of the vague 
sensations which usually form the dim background of 
our mental life. A person of lively imagination, by 
trying to view these in a particular way, and by selec- 
tively attending to those aspects of the sensation which 
answer to the caprice of the moment, may give a 
va-riety of interpretations to one and the same set of 
sensations. For example, it is very easy to get con- 
fused with respect to those tactual and motor feelings 
which inform us of the position of our bodily members. 
And so, when lying in bed, and attending to the sen- 
sations connected with the legs, we may easily delude 
ourselves into supposing that these members are 
arranged in a most eccentric fashion. Similarly, by 
giving special heed to the sensations arising in connec- 
tion with the condition of the skin at any part, we may 
amuse ourselves with the strangest fancies as to what 
is going on in these regions. 

Again, when any object of visual perception is 
indistinct or indefinite in form, there is plainly an 
opening for this capricious play of fancy in transform- 
ing the actual. This is illustrated in the well-known 
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pastime of discovering familiar forms, such as those 
of the human head and animals, in distant rocks and 
clouds, and of seeing pictures in the fire, and so on. 
The indistinct and indefinite shapes of the masses of 
rock, cloud, or glowing coal, offer an excellent fi^ld fol* 
creative fancy, and a person of lively imagination will 
discover endless forms in what, to an unimaginative 
eye, is a formless waste. Johannes Muller relates that, 
when a child, he used to spend hours in discovering 
the outlines of forms in the partly blackened and 
cracked stucco of the house that stood opposite to his 
own.^ Here it is plain that, while experience and 
association are not wholly absent, but place certain 
wide limits on this process of castle-building, the spon- 
taneous activity of the percipient mind is the great 
determining force. 

So much as to the influence of a perfectly unfet- 
tered voluntary attention on the determination of the 
stage of prepercoption, and, through this, of the result- 
ing interpretation. Let us now pass to cases in which 
this direction of preperception follows not the caprice of 
the moment, but the leading of some fixed predisposi- 
tion in the interpreter's mind. In these cases attention 
is no longer free, but fettered, only it is now fettered 
rather from within than from without ; that is to say, 
the dominating preperception is much more the result 
of an independent bent of the imagination than of some 
suggestion forced on the mind by the actual impression 
of the moment. 

* Ueher die phantastisclien Geskhtscrscheinungeny p. 45. 
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Involuntary iletilal Prcadjuatment. 

If we glance back at the esamples of capricious I 
selection jnst noticed, we sliall seo that they are i 
really limited not only l»y tho character of the im- 
pression of the time, but also by the moutal habtts 
of the spectator. That is to say, we find that hii . 
fancy runs in certain definite directions, and takc8'| 
certain habitual forms. It has already been observed 1 
that the percipient mind has very diCTercnt attitudes ' 
with respect to variona kinds of impression. TowanlB 
some it holds itself at a distance, while towards otlierc, 
it at once bears itself familiarly ; the former are such 
as answer to its previous habit and bent of imagination, I 
the latter such as do not so answer. 

This bent of the interpretative imagination assumes, 
aa we have already seen, two forms, that of a compara- 
tively peraianent disposition, and that of a temporary 
state of expectation or mental preparedness. Illusiiiii 
may arise in connection with either of these forms. 
Let us illustrate both varieties, beginning with thoso 
which are due to a lasting mental disposition. 

It is impossible here to specify all the causes of 1 
illusion residing in organized tendencies of the mind. 
The whole past mental life, with its particular shade 
of experience, its ruling emotions, and its habittial 
direction of fancy, serves to give a particular colour 
to new impressions, and so to favour illuaion. Thero 
is a "personal equation " in perception as in belief— I 
an amount of erroneous deviation from the commouJ 
average view of oxtenial things, which is the outcomal 
of individual temperament and habits of mind. Thin.T 
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It is worth noting, perhaps, that those delightl 
half- illusions which imitiitirQ art seeks to produce a 
greatly favoured by such a temporary attitude of the 
interpreting imaginatioo. In the theatre, for example, 
• we are prepared for realizing the semblance of Ufo 
that is to be unfolded before ua. We come knowing 
that what ia to bo performed aims at repreaentiug a 
real action or actual scries of OTcnts. We not impro- 
bably work ourselves into a slightly excited stato in 
anticipation of such a representation. More than this, 
as the play progresses, the realization of what has 
gone before produces a strong disposition to belreve in 
the reality of what is to follow. And this effect is pro- 
portionate to tho degree of coherence and continuity 
in the action. In this way, there is a cumulative 
effect ou the miud. If the action is good, the illusion, 
as every play-goer knows, is most cOBiplete towards 
the end. 

Were it not for all this mental preparation, the illu- 
sory character of the performance would be too patent 
to view, and our enjoyment would suffer. A man is 
often aware of this when coming into a theatre during 
tho progress of a piece before his mind accommodatcB 
itself to tho meaning of tho play. And tho same 
thing is recognizable in the fact thivt tho freijuenter 
of tho theatre has his susceptibility to histrionic 
delusion increased by acqiiiriug a hahit of looking out 
for the meaning of the performance. Persona who 
first see a play, unless they be of exceptional imagina- 
tion and have thought much about tha theatre — as 
||^^_ Charlotte Brontii, for instance — hardly feel the illusion 
^^^pat all At least, this is true of the opera, where the 
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dejmrtuio from reality is bo striking that the im- 
pression can hardly fail to bo a ludicrowa one, till the 
habit of taking the performance for what it is iotended 
to be is fully formed.' 

A similar effect of intellectual prea<]jii8tment is 
obserrable in the fainter degrees of illusion produced 
by pictorial art. Iloro the undeceiving circumstances, 
tiie flat surface, the surroundings, and so on, would 
sometimes be quite sufficient to prevent the least 
degree of illusion, were it not that the spectator comes 
prepared to see a representation of some real object. 
This is our state o( mind when we enter a picture. 
gallery or approach what we recognize as a picture 
on the wall of a room. A savage would not " realize " 
a slight sketch as soon as one accustomed to pictorial 
representation, and ready to perform tbe required in- 
terpretative act.^ 

So much as to the effect of an indefinite etaUt of 
sub-oxpoctation in misleading our perceptions. Let 
us now glance at tho results of definite preimagination, 
including what are generally known as expectations. 

' Another side of histiianic Uliiaion, llm tealing oC the iniilatod 
foulings into tbe actors' miade, will bo doaU with In a later cljapter. 

' In a flaiehed painting of an; eixe tliia prcporatloD ie hardly 
ncOTBsary. In these easoe, in spile of tho groat deviations fcoin truth 
in pictorial reproeeotntian already touched uq, tho iLiDimtit of oBBOutlul 
agn'oment ia ao Lirgo and so powcrfn! in its effect Ihat even un 
intelligent animal will experience an illuatQn. Mr, BomancB semta 
me an intereBtiiig aceomit of a dog, that hud never benn noonBtonied 
to piotiircB, having Imcn put into a atale of great cKoiti'mont b; tho 
inttoductian of a poitmit inld a room, on a level with his tsje. It is 
not at all improbable that ttio lower Buimidg, cvou wtien sane, are fm- 
queutl; the subjects of slight iUueion. Thnt animals drcaui ia a foi^t 
wliioh iH olmervRd r« ling ngo as the nge of LueretiuB 
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Effects of Vivid Expectation, 

Such expectations may grow out of some present 
objective facts, which serve as signs of the expected 
event ; or they may arise by way of verbal suggestion ; 
or, finally, they may be due to internal spontaneous 
imagination. 

In the first ^lace, then, the expectations may grow 
out of previous perceptions, while, nevertheless, the 
direction of the expectation may be a wrong one. 
Here the interpreting imagination is, in a large sense, 
under the control of external suggestion, though, with 
respect to the particular impression that is miscon- 
strued, it may be regarded as acting independently 
and spontaneously. 

Illustrations of this eflfect in producing illusion 
will easily occur to the reader. If I happen to have 
heard that a particular person has been a soldier 
or clergyman, I tend to see the marks of the class 
in this person, and sometimes find that this process 
of recognition is altogether illusory. Again, let us 
suppose that a person is expecting a friend by a 
particular train. A passenger steps out of the train 
bearing a superficial resemblance to his friend; in 
consequence of which he falls into the error of false 
identification. 

The delusions of the conjuror depend on a similar 
principle. The performer tells his audience that he is 
about to do a certain thing, for example, take a number 
of animals out of a small box which is incapable of 
holding them. The hearers, intent on what has been 
said, vividly represent to themselves the action de- 
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scribed. And in this way. their attention becomes 
bribed, so to speak, beforehand, and fails to notice the 
inconspicuous movements which would at once clear 
up the mystery. Similarly with respect to the illusions 
which overtake people at spiritualist seances. The in- 
tensity of the expectation of a particular kind of object 
excludes calm attention to what really happens, and 
the slightest impressions which answer to signs of the 
object anticipated are instantly seized by the mind and 
worked up into illusory perceptions. 

It is to be noted that even when the impression 
cannot be made to tally exactly with the expectation, 
the force of the latter often effects a grotesque con- 
fusion of the perception. If, for example, a man goes 
into a familiar room in the dark in order to fetch 
something, and for a moment forgets the particular 
door by which he has entered, his definite expectation 
of finding things in a certain order may blend with the 
order of impressions experienced, producing for the 
moment a most comical illusion as to the actual state 
of things. 

When the degree of expectation is unusually great, 
it may suflBce to produce something like the counterfeit 
of a real sensation. This happens when the present 
circumstances are powerfully suggestive of an im- 
mediate event. The effect is all the more powerful, 
moreover, in those cases where the object or event 
expected is interesting or exciting, since here th« 
mental image gains in vividness through the emotional 
excitement attending it. Thus, if I am watching a 
train off and know from all the signs that it is just 
about to start, I easily delude myself into the con- 
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■viction thiit it has begun to start, when it is really 
Btill.' An inteusc degree of expectation may, in such 
cases, produce floraetbicg indistinguisliable from an 
actual sensation. This effect is seen in sueli common 
esperienccs as that the sight of food makes the mouth 
of a iiungry man water; that the appearance of a 
surgical instrument produces a nascent sensation of 
pain ; and that a threatening movement, giving a 
vivid anticipation of ticlding, hegots a feeling which 
closely approximates to the result of actual tickling. 

One or two very striking instauces of such imagined 
sensations are given by Dr. Carpenter.^ Here is one. 
An ofiicer who superintended the exhuming of a coffin 
rendered necessary through a suspicion of crime, 
declared that he alifady expciienced the odour of 
decomposition, though it was afterwai-ds found that 
the cofBn was empty.^ 

It is, of course, often difficult to say, in such cases 
as these, how far elements of actual sensation co-operate 
in the production of the illusions. Thus, in iho case 
just mentioned, the odour of tbo earth may havo been 
the startiqg-point in the illusion. In many cases, how- 
over, an imaginative mind appears to bo capable of 

* This kind of illoBtou is probably fitoilitat«d bj ttic fact that tlie 
ryo is often perfDrming slight movc-ineDts without any clear oontcions- 
hqgb of them. Bee nliat nos said aboat tho lliuitB of EensibiJIty.p. 50. 

* Mental rhyaiology, fouttli edit., p. 1S3. 

' Id pcraoDS of ver; lively imagination tho mora ropreBontatJoi of 
an object or event may eufllce Id bring nliout sutb a sembliuiDe ol 
Boneation. Thus, M. Tolne (op. cit-, vol. i. p. W) vonolies for tba 
aBaettioD tliat "one ortbeiiioBt enu^t oiiil lucid of modem noToliBtB," 
when Tiorking out in Lie imagination the poiEoniog of ods of his 
fictitious chamctots, hod so vivid b gBstntory souEiition of uracnie thiit 
'iv.lontrLtofiizcr5,iali>m. 
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trunsiorming a vivid expectation into a nascent stago 
of sensation. Tlina, a mother thinking of her sick 
child in an adjoining room, and keenly on tho alert 
for its voice, will now and again fancy she really 
hears it when others hear nothing at all. 



» Transition to Ilallttcination. 

It is plain that in these cases illasion approaches 
to hallucination. Imagination, instead of waiting on 
sensation, usurps its place and imitates its appearance. 
Such a " subjective " sensation produced hy a powerful 
expectation might, perhaps, by a stretch of language, 
be regarded as an illusion, in the narrow sense, in so 
far as it depends on the suggestive force of a com- 
plete set of external circumstances; on the other 
hand, it is clearly an hallucination in so far as it is the 
production of the semblance of an external impres- 
sion without any external agency corresponding to 
this. 

In the class of illusory expectations just considered 
the immediately present environment still plays a part, 
though a much less direct part than that observable 
in the first large gi'oup of illusions. We will now pass 
to a second mode of illusory expectation, where 
imagination is still more detached from the present 
surroundings. 

A common instance of this kind of expectation is 
the so-called " intuition," or presentiment, that some- 
thing is going to happen, which expectation has no 
basis in fact. It does not matter whether the expecta- 
tion has arisen by way of another's words op by way 
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of personal iticUnatious. A strong niab for a thing 
will, in an exalted state of minil, beget a vivid 
anticipation of it. Tiiis subject will be touched on 
agiiin under the Illusions of Belief. Here I am con- 
cerned to point out that such presentiments are fertile 
sources of sense-illusion. The history of Church 
miracles, visions, and the like amply illustrates the 
effect of a vivid anticipation in falsifying tho percep- 
tions of external things. 

In persons of a lively imagination' any recent 
occupation of the mind with a certain kind of mental 
image may sufiico to beget something equivalent to a 
powerful mode of expectation. For example, we aro 
told by Dr. Tuke that on one occasion a lady, whose 
imagination had been dwelling on the subject of 
drinking fountains, "thought she saw in a road a newly 
erected fonntain, and even distinguished an inscription 
upon it, namely, 'If any man thiret, let him come 
unto Me, and drink.' She afterwards found that what 
she had actually seen was only a few scattered stones." ' 
In II. any cases there seems to be a temporary preter- 
natural activity of the imagination in certain directions, 
of vhich no very obvious explanation is discoveiable. 
Thus, we sometimes find our minds dwelling on some 
absent friend, without being able to give any reason 
for this mental pi-eoccupation. And in this way arise 
strong- temporary leanings to illusory perception. It 
may be said, indeed, that all unwonted activity of the 
imagination, however it arises, has as its immediate 
result a temporary mode of expectation, definite or 
' Montioncd bj Dr. Corpenter (Mmlnl I'hyi 
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indeflnite, which easily confuses our perceptious of 
external things. 

lu proportion as this pre-existing imaginative 
impulse becomes more powerful, the amount of actual 
impression neeessaiy to transform the mental image 
into an illusory perception becomes less ; and, what is 
more important, this transformation of the internal 
image involves a larger and larger displacement of the 
actual impression of the moment. A man whose min<l 
ia at the time strongly possessed by one Idnd of image, 
will tend to project this outwards with hardly any 
regard to the actual external circumstances. 

This state of things is most completely illustrateil 
in many of the grosser illusions of the insane. Thus, 
when a patient takes any small objects, as pebbles, for 
gold and silver, under the influence of tho dominant 
idea of being a millionaire, it is obvious that external 
suggestion has very little to do with the solf-deception. 
The confusions into which the patient often falls with 
respect to the persons before him show the same state 
of mind ; for in many cases there is no discoverable 
individual resemblance between the person actually 
present and the person for whom he is taken. 

It is evident that when illusion reaches this stage, 
it ia scarcely distinguishable from what is specially 
known as hallucination. Aa I have remai^ked in 
setting out, illusion and hallucination shade one into 
the other much too gradually for us to draw any sharp 
line of demarcation between them. And here we see 
that hallucination differs from illusion only in the pro- 
portion in which the causes are present. When tho 
internal imaginative impulse reaches a certain atronglh, 






it beoomea self-sufficient, or indopendeiit of any ex- 
ternal impression. 

Thia intimate relation between the extreme form 
of active illusion and Lalliicination may be seen, too, 
by examining the physical conditions of each. As I 
have already remarked, active illusion has for its 
physiological basis a state of sub-excitation, or an 
exceptional condition of irritability in the structures 
engaged in the act of interpretative imagination. The 
greater the degree of this irritability, the leaa will be 
the force of external stimulation needed to produce 
tho effect of excitation, and the more energetic will 
bo the degree of this excitation. Moreover, it is plain 
that thia increase in tlio strength of the excitation 
will involve an extension of the area of excitation 
till, by-and-by, tho peripheral regions of the nervous 
system may be involved just as in the case of external 
stimulation. Thia accounts for tho gradual displace- 
ment of the impression of tho moment by the mental 
image. It follows that when the irritability reaches 
a certain degree, the amount of external stimulus 
needed may become a vanishing (juantity, or the stato 
of Bub-oscitation may of itself develop into one of 
full activity. 

Hanucinalions. 
I do not propose to go very fully into the de- 
scription and explanation of hallucinations here, sin 
they fall to a large extent under tho category of 1 
diBtinctly pathological phenomena. Yet our study of 
iilusiona would not be complete without a glance at 
tliia piirt of the subject. 



RUDIMENTAHT HALLUCINATIONS. llj 

Ilallucination, by which I mean the projection of 
a mental imago outwards when there is no external 
agency answering to it, assumes one of two fairly 
distinct forma : it may present itself either as a sem- 
blance of an external impression with the minimum 
amount of interpretation, or as a counterfeit of a 
completely developed percept. Tlius, a visual hallu- 
cination may assume the aspect of a sensation of 
light or colour which we vaguely refer to a certain 
region of the external world, or of a vision of some 
recognizable object. All of us frequently have in- 
complete visual aud auditory hallucinations of the 
first oi"der, whereas the complete hallucinations of 
the second order are comparatively rare. The first 
I shall call rudimentary, the second developed, hallu- 
cinations. 

Eudimentary hallucinations may have either a 
peripheral or a central origin. They may first of all 
have their starting-point in those subjective sensations 
which, as we have seen, are connected with certain 
processes set up in the peripheral regions of the ner- 
vous system. Or, secondly, they may originate in a 
certain preternatural activity of the sensory centres, or 
"sensorium," in what has been called by German 
physiologists an automatic excitation of the central 
Btrncturcs, which activity may probably diffuse itself 
downwards to the periphetal regions of the nerves. 
BaiUarger would call hallucinations of the former 
class " psycho-senaorial," those of the latter class 
purely " psychical," hallucinations,^ 

' Seo Anniiht Medico Viijchologiqaei, torn, vi. p. LCP, < tu. ; turn. vii. 
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It IB often a matter of great difficulty to determine 
» lii«li part of tie nervous system is origiimlly concerned 
Id tbesG rudimentary hallncinations. It is probable 
tliat in normal life they are most frequently due to 
]>ori])Iieral disturbance. And it seems reasonable to 
euppoeo that where the baUticination remains in this 
initial stage of a very incompletely interpreted visnal 
or auditory impressioD, whether in normal or abnormal 
life, its real physiological source is the periphery. 
For the automatic excitation of the centres would 
pretty certainly issue in the semblance of some definite, 
fiimiliar variety of sense-impression which, moreover, 
aa a part of a complex state known as a percept, wonld 
instantly present itself aa a completely formed quasi- 
jxircept. In truth, we may pretty safely argue that if 
it is the centre whicli is directly ttrown into a state 
of activity, it will be thrown into the nsnal complex, 
lliat is to siiy, perceplional, mode of activity. 

Let iia now turn to hallucinations properly stt 
culled, that is to say, completely developed quasi-pei^ 
r(>ptH. These commonly assume the form of visual or 
uiiditory liallucinations. Like the incomplete halluci- 
liatious, thoy may have their starting-point eithor io 
Riinio diaturbauco in the peripheral regions of the 
nnrvHiia system or in the automatic activity of i 
PA'uital striictnros : or, to use the language of BaiUargerJ 
wi! may siiy that they are either "psycho-sensorial" 
|niruly "psychical." A subjective visual sensational 
aridiiig I'rom certain conditions in the retina and con-^f 
nuctwl [KjrHoiis of the optic nerve, may by chancel 
rtiBOmblo a familiar impression, and so be at onotfl 
ititi^i'lircted as an eflbct of a particular external object,- 1 
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More frequently, however, the automatic activity of the 
centres must bo regarded, either in part or altogether, 
as the physiological cauae of the phenomenon. This 
is clearly the case when, on the subjective side, the 
hallucination answers to a preceding energetic activity 
of the imagination, aa in the case of the visionary ami 
the monomaniac. Sometimes, however, as wo have seen, 
the hallucinatory percept answers to previous pro- 
longed acta of perception, leaving a kind of reverbera- 
tion in the structures concerned; and in this case it is 
obviously impossible to say whether the peripheral or 
central regions (if either) have most to do with the 
hallucination.^ 

The classifications of the causes of hallucination to 
be met with in the works of pathologists, bear out the 
distinction just drawn. Griesinger tells ua {op. cit., 
pp. 94, 95) that the general causes of hallucination 
are : (1) Local disease of the organ of sense ; (2) « state 
of deep exhaustion either of mind or of body; (3) 
morbid emotional states, such as fear ; (4) outward calm 
aiid stillness between sleeping and waking ; and {5) the 
action of certain poisons, as haschisch, opium, bella- 
donna. The first cause points pretty distinctly to a 
peripheral origin, whereas the others appear to refer 
mainly, if not exclusively, to central derangements. 

' I haTO dlrcfldy touched on the resonance of a sonae-improBBion 
when the stimnluB haa oeaaed to act (aee p. 5'i). Tho rtsmarks in thu 
tait bold gcxnl of all Bitch after 'iinpr[>3sioi)s, m so far as they talie the 
form of fully duveloped peroopta. A good eiitmple is the rccurronoo 
of the iuiagoa of microBcopio preparations, to which the anatomist ia 
liable. (Sou liowea, Prdbtemi of Life and Mind, third seriea, vol. IL p. 
2tl0.) Sinoo a complete haUocinatioD is supposed to iavolvo the pcci- 
pheml regioua of tho narvu, the mere fuot of shatSing the eyo would 
Dot, it La olvai', bcftc as a test of tho origin of Ihc illuBioii. 
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Excessive fatigue appears to predispose the central 
structures to an abnormal kiud of activity, and the samo 
iffect may be brought about by emotional agitation and 
by the action of poisons. The fourth case mentioned 
liore, absence of external stimulation, would naturally 
raise the nervous structures to an exceptional pitch of 
excitability. Such a oondition would, moreover, prove 
favourable to hallucination by blurring the distinction 
between mental image and actual impression. 

Halluchiationa of Normal Life. 

In normal life, perfect hallucinations, in the strict 
sense as distinct fi'om ilhisions, are comparatively rare. 
Fully developed persistent hallucinations, as those of 

Nicolai, the Berlin bookseller, and of Mrs. A , the 

lady cited by Sir D. Brewster, in his Letters on Natural 
Magie, point to the presence of incipient nervous 
disorder. In healthy life, on the other hand, while 
everybody is familiar with subjective sensations such as 
flying spots, phosphenea, ringing in the ears, few fall 
into the error of seeing or hearing distinct recognizable 
objects in the absence of all external impressions. In 
the lives of eminent men wc read of such phenomena as 
very occasional events. Malebranche, for example, is 
said to have heard the voice of God calling him, 
Descartes says that, after a long confinement, he was 
followed by an invisible person, calling him to pursue 
his search for truth. Dr, Johnson narrates that he 
once heard bis absent mother calling him. Byron tells 
us that he was sometimes visited by spectres. Goethe 
records that he once saw an exact counterpart of him- 
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tielf coming towards him. Sir Waltor Scott is said to 
, have Been a phantom of the dead Byron. It is possible 
that all of ua are liable to momentary hallucinations at 
times of exceptional nervoua exhaustion, though they 
are too fugitive to excite our attention. 

When not brought on by exhaustion or artificial 
means, the hallucinations of the sane have their origin 
in a preternatural power of imagination. It is well 
known that this power can be greatly improved by 
attention and cultivation. Goethe used to exercise him- 
self in watching for ocular spectra, and could at will 
transform these subjective sensations into definite forms, 
such as flowers ; and Johannes Muller found he had the 
same power.* Stories are told of portrait painters who 
could summon visual images of their sittera with a 
vividneas equal to that of reality, and serving all the 
purposes of their art. Mr. Galton'a interesting inquiries 
into the power of " visualizing " would appear to prove 
that many people can at will sport on the confines of 
the phantom world of hallucination. There is good 
reason to think that imaginatire children tend to con- 
fuse mental images and percepts.' 

' Tbat Biibjectivo aensatioti may booorno tho Btariiug. point in 
coniplote liulliicililition is sliawn in a. ciuiouB inalanco givou by 
Lazaitu, and quoted by Tsmo. op. cit., vol. i. p. 122, s( mq. Tlio 
German psychologist relates that, on one oconaion in Bwilzoiland, aftor 
gazing for Bome time on a oliaiu of enow-peaka, he saw au apparition of 
an alisent friend, looking like a corpso. Ha gnea on to explain that 
this phantom was tho pruiiuet of an imago of recolleotion which louie- 
liow managed to combina itself with the (positive) aftm-imago left by 
the impression of tho flnow-snrface. 

' For an occonnt of Mr. Galton'a rosonrehes, see Mind, No. six. 
C'oio|iarc, however, ProfiBBOt Eaiu'a jndiciouB obHcrvationa on Ojubu 
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The IlaUttcintUioiiB of Insaniit/. 

The ballucinatioDs of the insane are but a fuller 
manirestatioo of forces that we see at work in normal 
life. Their characteristic is that they simulate the form 
of distinctly present objects, the esistence of which is 
not instantly contradicted by the actual surronndiaga 
of the moment.' The hallucinations have their origin 
partly in subjective sensations, which are probably 
connected with peripheral disturbances, partly and 
principally in central derangomenta.^ These include 
jjrofound emotional changes, which affect the niliiig 
mental tone, and exert a powerful influence on the 
course of the mental images. The hallucinations of 
insanity are due to a projection of mental images 
which have, owing to certain circumstances, gained a 
preternatural persistence and vividness. Sometimes it 
is the images that have been dwelt on with passionate 
longing before the disease, sometimes those which have 
grown most habitual through the mode of daily occupa- 

rcaiilts in the next number of JUind. The liability of cliildren to taka 
iiuaj^-s for percepts, is illnstmtcil by tbe eupciiences related in a 
curiuna littlo work, Vinoni, by E. H. Cturku, M.D. (BobIod, U.S., 
IB7H), pp. 17, 46, nnd 212. 

' A conmiDii way of deeoribing tlie relation of tbo liaUacinntory (o 
rciil objects, is to say tliat tliQ Turmer appear portly to cover Qlid hide 
ibo lutlor. 

, • GriostnePt rematkH tlint the forms of tliu bnlliicinntioTis of Lbu 
insane rarely dopand on sense- disturbnnoea nlune. Though tliese aio 
often the startiag-point, it in the Whole mental complexion of tliu 
time wliicli gives the direolioa to tho imnginiition. The commou 
experience of seeing rata and mice running nbcmt dming a fit of 
dcliriwn trfnent very nell illaatrtLtes the OD-opsrstton of peripheral 
Inipieasiinis not osnalty attended (o, and possibly ntngnifled by the 
uorbid alato of sensibiiity of the time (In thia coao flying spots, mutem 
volUatilta), with emotionul conditions. (Sue Griciiuger, fte. cil., p.!H!,) 
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tion, ^ and sometimes those connected with some 
incident at or near the time of the commencement of 
the disease. 

In mental disease, auditory hallucinations play a 
part no less conspicuous than visual.* Patients fre- 
quently complain of having their thoughts spoken to 
them, and it ia not uncommon for them to imagine 
that they are addressed by a number of voices at the * 
same time.^ 

These auditory hallucinaiions offer a good oppor- 
tunity for studying the gradual growth of centrally 
originating hallucinations. In the early stages of tho 
disease, the patient partly distinguishes his represen- 
tative fi'om his presentative sounds. Thus, he talks of 
sermons being composed to him in his head. Ho calls 
these " iuternal voices," or " voices of the aoul," It 



' 'WaDdt iPkyeiulogische Ptychologie, p. 652) tella ua of nn ineane 
woodman wlio aww logs of wood on all bands iiifioDl of the real objects. 

* It is etuted bj Baillaigel {Mtmoirts de TAcad^miB Boyaie de 
Mddioiae, torn. lii. p. 2T3, etc) tliat while vuiubJ halluciotitions are 
uiore frequent tliao iiuditary in healthy lifu, the revetse relation holds 
in disease. At the same time, Orkaingot reDiarke (loo. cit., p. 9S) 
that visual bulIncinatiooB are rather more common than andiior; in 
dieenso oIgo. This is what we ghotild expect from the number of 
subjective senBations connected with the peripheral organ of vision. 
The greater relative frequency of auditor; ballucinatiDtu in disease, 
If made out, would seem to depend on tho close conaeotion betweaa 
articulate Bounds and the higher cenlies of intetLgenco, wbioh oeutrt^ 
ate naturally tijo first to bo thrown out of working order. It ix 
poasible, moreover, that auditory bollucinationa nrc quite as commou 
oa visual in status of comparative healtli, though more easily ovet- 
looked. Profosapr Huxley relates that ho ia liable to auditory thougli 
not to visaal balluciDatzons. (See Etemaniari/ Leiioni ia I'lij/siology, 
p. 267.) 

* See Buillurgcr, Mcmoiiee de VArndtfrnii.' RuynU de Mtdicine, ttini. 
xiL p. 273, e£ sell. 
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is only when the disease gains ground and the central 
irritability increases that these audible thoughts become 
distinctly projected as external sounds into more or 
less definite regions of the environment And it is 
exceedingly curious to notice the diflferent directions 
which patients give to these sounds, referring them 
now to a quarter above the head, now to a region below 
• the floor, and so on.^ 

y Range of Sense-Illusions. 

And now let us glance back to see the path we 
have tmversed. We set out with an account of per- 
fectly normal perception, and found, even here, in the 
projection of our sensations of colour, sound, etc., into 
the environment or to the extremities of the organism, 
something which, from the point of view of physical 
science, easily wears the appearance of an ingredient 
of illusion. 

Waiving this, however, and taking the word illusion 
as commonly understood, we find that it begins when 
the element of imagination no longer answers to a 
present reality or external fact in any sense of this ex- 
pression. In its lowest stages illusion closely counter- 
feits correct perception in the balance of the direct 
factor, sensation, and the indirect factor, mental repro- 
duction or imagination. The degree of illusion in- 
creases in proportion as the imaginative element gains 

* See Baillarger, Annalcs Medico-PsychohgiqueSj torn. vi. p. 1C8 
et. seq. ; also torn. xii. p. 273, et seq. Compare Griesinger, op. cit. In a 
curious work entitled Du Demon de Socrate (Paris, 1856), M. Lelut 
seeks to prove that the philosopher's admonitory voice was nn inci- 
pient auditory hallucination symptomic of a nascent stage of mental 
alienation. 
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in force relatively to tlio present impresBion; till, iu 
the wild illusions of the insanej the amount of actual 
impression becomes evanescent. When this point is 
reached, the act of imagination shows itself as a purely 
creative process, or an hallucination. 

While we may thus trace the progress of illusion 
towarJs hallucination by means of the gradual increase 
in force and extent of the imaginative, or indirect, as 
opposed to the sensuous, or direct, element in percep- 
tion, wo have found a second starting-point for this 
movement in the mechanism of sensation, involving, as 
it does, the occasional production of "subjective sen- 
sations." Such sensations constitute a border-land 
between the regions of illusion in the narrow sense, 
and hallucination. In their simplest and least de- 
veloped form they may be regarded, at least in the 
case of hearing and sight, as partly hallucinatory ; and 
they serve as a natural basis for the construction of 
complete hallucinations, or hallucinatory percepts. 

In these different ways, then, the slight, scarcely 
noticeable illusions of normal life lead up to the most 
startling hallucinations of abnormal life. From the 
two poles of the higher centres of attention and 
imagination on the one side, and the lower regions of 
nervous action involved in sensation on the other side, 
issue forces which may, under certain circumstances, 
develop into full hallucinatory percepts. Thus closely 
is healthy attached to morbid mental life. There 
seems to bo no sudden break between our most sober 
e very-day recognitions of familiar objects and the 
wildest hallucinations of the demented. As we pass 
from the former to the latter, we find that there 18 
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never any abrupt transition, never any addition of per- 
fectly new elements, but only that the old elements 
- go on combining in etor new proportions. 

The connection between the illusory aide of oar life 
and insanity may be seen in another way. All illusion 
has as its negative condition an interruption of the 
higher intellectual processes, the due control of our 
mental representations by reflection and reason. In 
the case of passive illusions, the error arises from our 
inability to subordinate the suggestion nmdo by some 
feature of the present impression to the result of a 
fuller inspection of the object before us, or of a wider 
reflection on the past. In other words, our minds are 
dominated by the partial and the particular, to the 
exclusion of the total or the geuerah In active 
illusions, again, the powers of judgment and reflection, 
including those of calm perception itself, temporarily 
vacate their throne in favour of imagination. And 
this same suspension of the higher intellectual 
functions, the stupefaction of judgment and reflection 
made more complete and permanent, is just what 
characterizea insanity. 

We may, perhaps, express this point of connection 
between the illusions of normal life and insanity by 
help of a physiological hypothesis. If the nervous 
system has been slowly built up, during the course of 
human kistory, into its present complex form, it follows 
that those nervous structures and connections which 
have to do with the higher intellectual processes, or 
which represent the larger and more general relations 
of our experience, have been most recently evolved. 
Consequently, they would be the least deeply organized. 
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and so the least stable ; that is to say, the most liable 
to be thrown hors de combat. Tliia ia what happens 
temporarily in the case of the sane, when the mind is 
held fast by an illusion. And, in states of insanity, we 
see the process of nervous dissolution beginning with- 
these same nervous structures, and so taliiug the 
reverse order of the process of evolution,^ And thus, 
we may say that throughout the mental life of the 
most sane of us, these higher and more delicately 
balanced structures are constantly in danger of being 
reduced to that state of inefficiency, which in its full 
manifestation is mental disease. 

Docs this way of putting the subject seem alarm- 
ing ? Is it an appalling thought that our normal 
mental life is thus intimately related to insanity, and 
graduotes away into it by such fino transitions ? A 
moment's reflection will show that the case is not so 
bad as it seems. It is well to remind ourselves that 
tho brain is a delicately adjusted organ, which very 
easily gets disturbed, and that the best of us are liable 
to become the victims of absurd illusion if we habitu- 
ally allow our imaginations to be overheated, whether 
by furious passion or by excessive indulgence in tho 
pleasures of day-dreaming, or in the intoxicating mys- 
teries of spiritualist seances. But if we take care to 
keep our heads cool and avoid unhealthy degrees of 
mental excitement, we need not be very anxious on the 
ground of our liability to this kind of error. As I have 
tried to show, our most frequent illusions are necessarily 
connected wilh something exceptional, either in the 

' TliiB li well broiiglit out 1>.v Dr. J. Hug}ilin^B JuotisuLi, >□ Ihe 
papers in Flrain. alrenily lofi^rrod In, 
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organism or in tlio environment. Tliat is to say, it 
is of tJiQ nature of illusion in healthy conditioua of 
body and mind to be something very occasional and 
relatively unimportant. Our perceptions may be re- 
garded as the reaction of the mind on the impressions 
borno in from the external world, or as a process of 
adjustment of internal mental relations to external 
physical relations. If this process is, in the main, a 
right one, wo need not greatly trouble, becauso it is 
not invariably so. We should accept the occasional 
failure of the intellectual mechanism as an inseparable 
accompaniment of its general efficiency. 

To this it must be added that many of the illusions 
described above can hardly be called cases of non- 
adaptation at all, since they have no relation to the 
practical needs of life, and consequently arc, in a 
general way, unattended to. In other cases, again, 
namely, where the precise nature of a present ecn- 
eation, being practically an unimportant matter, is 
usually unattended to, as in tho instantaneous recog- 
nition of objects by the eye under changes of illumi- 
nation, etc., the illusion is rather a part of the process 
of adaptation, since it is much more important to 
recognize the permanent object signified by the sen- 
sation than the precise nature of the present sensational 
"sign" itself. 

Finally, it should never bo forgotten that in nor- 
mal states of mind there is always the possibility of 
rectifying an illusion. 'WTiat distinguishes abnormal 
from normal mental life is the persistent occupation of 
the mind by certain ideas, so that there is no room for 
the salutary corrective effect of relleetion on the actual 
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impressioD of the moment, by whicli wo are wont to 
" orientate," or take onr bearings as to the poaition of 
things about us, lu sleep, and in certain artificially 
produced states, much the same-thing presentit ilaelf. 
Images become reEilitiea jiiat because they are not 
instantly recognized as sucli by a reference to the 
actual surroundings of the moment. But in normal 
waking life this power of correction remains with us. 
We may not esercise it, it is true, and thus the illusion 
will tend to become more or less persistent and recur- 
ring; for the same law applies to true and to false per- 
ception : repetition makes the process easier. But if 
we only choose to exert ourselves, we can always keep 
our illusions in a nascont or imperfectly developed 
stage. This applies not only to those half-illusions 
into which we voluntarily fall, but also to the more 
irresistible passive illusions, and those arising from an 
over-excited imagination. Even persons subject to hal- 
lucinations, like Nicolai of Berlin, loam to recognize 
the unreal character of these phantasms. Sir W, Scott 
tells us, in hia entertaining woTk, Semonolo^ and Witch- 
craft, that one of the greatest poets of hia age, when 
asked if he believed in ghosts, answered, " No, madam, 
I have seen too many of them." However irresistible 
our aenae- illusion a may be, so long as we are under the 
away of particular impressions or mental images, we 
can, when resolved to do so, undeceive ourselves by 
carefully attending to the actual state of things about 
na. And in many cases, when once the correction is 
made, tho illusion seems an impossibility. By no 
effort of imagination are wo able to throw ourselves 
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back into the illusory piental condition. So long 
as this power of dispelling the illusion remains with 
us, we need not be alarmed at the number and variety 
of the momentary misapprehensions to which we are 
liable. 
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The phenomeua of dreams may well seem at first sight 
to form a world of their own, having no discoverahle 
liaks of connection with the other facta of human 
experience. First of all, there is the mystery of sleep, 
which quietly shuts all the avouues of sense and so 
isolates the mind from contact with the world outside. 
To gazo at the motionless face of a sleeper temporarily 
rapt from the life of sight, sound, and movement — 
which, being common to all, binds us together in 
mutnal recognition and social action — has always some- 
thing awe-inspiring. This external inaction, this 
torpor of sense and muscle, how unlike to the familiar 
waking life, with its quick responsiveness and its over- 
flowing energy 1 And then, if we look at dreams from 
the inside, we seem to find but the reverse face of 
the mystery. How inexpressibly strange does the latu 
night-dream seem to a person on waking ! He feels he 
has been seeing and hearing things no less real than 
of waking life ; but things which belong to an 
unfamiliar world, an order of sights and a sequence of 
events quite unlike those of waking experience; and 
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he asks himself in his perplexity where that once- 
visited region really lies, or by what magic power it 
was suddenly and for a moment created for his vision. 
In truth, the very name of dream suggests something 
remote and mysterious, and when we want to characterize 
some impression or scene which by its passing strange- 
ness filled us with wonder, we naturally call it dream- 
like. 

Theories of Dreams, 

The earliest theories respecting dreams illustrate 
very clearly this perception of the remoteness of 
dream-life from waking experience. By the simple 
mind of primitive man this dream-world is regarded 
as similar in its nature or structure to our common 
world, only lying remote from this. The savage con- 
ceives that when he falls asleep, his second self leaves 
his familiar body and journeys forth to unfamiliar 
regions, where it meets the departed second selves of 
his dead ancestors, and so on. From this point of 
view, the experience of the night, though equal in 
reality to that of the day, is passed in a wholly dis- 
connected region.^ 

A second and more thoughtful view of dreams, 
marking a higher grade of intellectual culture, is 
that these visions of the night are symbolic pictures 
unfolded to the inner eye of the soul by some super- 
natural being. The dream-experience is now, in a 
sense, less real than it was before, since the phantasms 
that wear the guise of objective realities are simply 

* See E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture^ oh. xi. ; cf. norbort Spencer, 
Principles of Sociology, oh. x. 
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images spread out to the spirit's gaze, or the direct 
utterance of a divine message. Still, this mysterious 
contact of the mind with the supernatural is regarded 
as a fact, and so the drearii assumes the appearance of a 
higher order of experience. Its one point of attach- 
ment to the experience of waking life lies in its 
symbolic function; for the common form which this 
supernatural view assumes is that the dream is a dim 
prevision of coming events. Artemidorus, the great 
authority on dream interpretation (oneirocritics) for 
the ancient world, actually defines a dream as "a 
motion or fiction of the soul in a diverse form signify- 
ing either good or evil to come ; " and even a logician 
like Porphyry ascribes dreams to the influence of a 
good demon, who thereby warns us of the evils which 
another and. bad demon is preparing for us. The same 
mode of viewing dreams is quite common to-day, and 
many who pride themselves on a certain intellectual 
culture, and who imagine themselves to be free from 
the weakness of superstition, are apt to talk of dreams 
as of something mysterious, if not distinctly ominous. 
Nor is it surprising that phenomena which at first 
sight look so wild and lawless, should still pass for 
miraculous interruptions of the natural order of events.^ 
Yet, in spite of this obvious and impressive element 
of the mysterious in dream-life, the scientific impulse 
to illuminate the less known by the better known has 
long since begun to play on this obscure subject. 
Even in the ancient world a writer might here and 

' For a fuller account of the different modes of dream-interpre- 
tation, see my article " Dream," in the ninth edition of the Encyclo- 
pxdia Britannica. 
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thoro Ijo fomid, like Domocritus or Aristotle, who was 
bold enough to put forward a natural and physical 

explanation of dreams. But it has bopn the work of 
modern science to provide something like an approxi- 
mate solution of tlie problem. The careful study of 
mental life in its intimate uuioB with bodilj opera- 
tions, and ihe comparison of dream-combinations with 
other products of the imagination, normal as well as 
morbid, have gradually helped to dissolve a good part 
of the mystery \yhidi onoe hung like an opaque mist 
about the subject. In this way, our dream -operations 
have been found to have a much closer connection 
with our waking experiences than could be supposed 
on a superficial view. The materials of our dreams 
ara seen, when closely examined, to be drawn from 
our waking experience. Our waking couBciousneas 
acts in numberless ways on our dreams, and these 
again in unsuspected ways influence our waking mental 
life.^ Not only so, it is found that the quaint chaotic 
play of images in dreams illustrates mental processes 
and laws which are distinctly observable in waking 
thought. Thus, for example, the apparent objective 
reality of these visions has been accounted for, without 
the need of resorting lo any sui)ematural agency, in the 
light of a vast assemblage of facta gathered from 
the by-ways, so to speak, of waking mental life, I 
need hardly add that I refer to the illusions of sense 
dealt with in the foregoing chapters. 

Dreams are to a large extent the seinblance of 

' Fop a fullct nceount of tlio rcnction of (Irenms on wnking con- 
HCiousnesa, sod Paul Radestock, ScUii/ uiti Trniira. Tlie aubjoct iu 
touched (111 lufT, nmlcr llie IlliiBinns of Moiiiory. 
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external perceptions. Otlior paychicaJ phenomena, as 
self-reflection, emotional activity, and so on, appear 
in dream-life, but they do so iii close connection with 
these quasi-perceptions. The name "vision," given 
_by old writers to dreams, sufficiently points out this 
close affinity of the mental phenomena to sense-per- 
ception ; and so far as science is concerned, they 
must be regarded as a peculiar variety of sense- 
illusion. Hence the appropriateness of studying them 
in close connection with the illusions of perception 
of the waking state. Though marked off by the 
presence of very exceptional physiological conditions, 
they are largely intelligible by help of these physio- 
logical and psychological principles which we have 
just been considering. 

The Staid of Sleep. 

The physiological explanation of dreams must, 
it is plain, set out with on account of the condition of 
the organism known as sleep. Wliilo there is here 
much that is uncertain, there are some things which 
are fairly well known. Hecent physiological observa- 
tion has gone to prove that during sleep all the 
activities of the organism are appreciably lowered. 
Thus, fbr example, according to Testa, the pulse falls 
by about one-fifth. This lowering of the organic func- 
tions appears, under ordinary circumstances, to increase 
towards midnight, after which there ia a gradual rising. 

The nervous system shares in this general depression 
of the vital activities. The circulation being slower, 
the process of reparotion and nutrition of the nerves is 
retarded, and so their degree of excitability diminished. 
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This is clearly seen iu the condition of the peripheral 
regiona of the nervous systeni, including the sense- 
organs, whieh appear to be but very slightly acted on 
by thoir customary stimuli. 

The nervous centres must participate in thia , 
lethargy of the system. In other words, the activity of 
the central substance is lowered, and the result of this 
is plainly seen in what is usually thought of as the 
characteristic feature of sleep, namely, a trajisition 
from vigorous mental activity or intense and clear 
consciousness, to comparative inactivity or faint and 
obscure consciousness. The cause of this condition of 
the centres is supposed to be the same as that of the 
torpidity of all the other orgaM in sleep, namely, the 
retardation of the circulation. But, though there is no 
doubt as to this, the fiuestion of the proximate physio- 
logical conditions of sleep is still fiir from being settled. 
Whether dui-ing sleep the blood-vessels of the brain are 
fuller or less full than during waking, is still a moot 
point. Also the qualitative condition of the blood in 
the cerebral vessels is still a matter of discussion,^ 

Since the effect of sleep is to lower central activity, 
the question naturally occurs whether tlie nervous 
centres are ever rendered inactivo to such an extent as 
to interrupt the continuity of our conscious life.* This 
question has been discussed from the point of view of 
the metaphysician, of the psychologist, and of the phy- 
siologist, and in no case is perfect unanimity to be 
found. The metaphysical question, whether the aoul 
as a spiritual substance is capable of being wholly in- 

' For an account oftheliitost plijBialogicnl hypothcHoa ra 'a the 
e at sleep, Bee Ittidcatnck, np. cil., appendix. 



active, or whether it is not in what seem tlie moments 
of profoundeat unconseioufiness partially awake — tho 
question so warmly discussed by the Cartesians, Leib- 
nitz, etc. — -need not detain us here. 

Of more interest to us are the psychological and 
the physiological discussions. Tlie former seeks to 
setflo the question by help of introspection and memory. 
On the one side, it is urged against the theory of un- 
broken mental activity, that we remember so little of 
the lowered consciousness of sleep.^ To this it is replied 
that our forgetfulness of the contents of dream-con- 
sciousness, even if this were unbraken, would be fully 
accounted for by the great dissimilarity between dream- 
ing and waking mental life. It is urged, moreover, 
ou this side that a sudden rousing of a man from sleep 
always discovora bim in the act of dreaming, and that 
this goes to prove tho uniform connection of dreaming 
and sleeping. This argument, agsiiu, may be met by 
the assertion that our sense of the duration of our 
dreams is found to be grossly erroneous ; that, owing to 
tho rapid succession of the images, the realization of 
which would involve a long duration, we enonnously 
exaggerate the length of dreams in retrospection." 
From this it is argued that the dream which is recalled 
iin our being suddenly awakened may have had its 
whole course during the tmusition state of waking. 

Again, the fact that a man may resolve, on going to 
sleep, to wako at a certain hour, has often been cited in 

' Plntaroh, Locke, Bud others give iuBtancea of people who nover 
dteauit. Lessiug neacrtcd «f liiniBilf that he never knew ithat it woe 
ta dream. 

• Tho error tem-hoil on hero will bo fully dcaiU with under 
Illoaitins of btemury. 
7 
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proof of the persistence of a degree of mental activity 
even in perfectly sound sleep. Tiie force of tliis con- 
sideration, however, has been explained away by saying 
tliat the anticipation of rising at an uausual hour 
necessarily produces a slight amount of meutal dis- 
quietude, which is quite sufficient to prevent sound 
sleep, and theref ire to expose the sleeper to the rousing 
action of faint external stimuli. 

While the purely psychological method is thus 
wholly inadequate to solve the question, physiological 
reasoning appears also to be not perfectly conclusive. 
Many physiologists, not unnaturally desirous of up- 
setting nhat they regard as a gratuitous metaphysical 
hypothesis, have pronounced in favour of an absolutely 
dreamless or unconscious sleep. From the physio- 
logical point of view, there is no mystery in a totally 
suspended mental activity. On the other hand, there 
is much to be said on the opposite side, aud perhaps 
it may be contended that the purely physiological 
evidence rather points to the conclusion that central 
activity, however diminished during sleep, always 
retains a minimum degree of intensity. At least, one 
would bo disposed to argue in this way from the 
analogy of the condition of the other functions of the 
organism during sleep. Possibly this modicum of 
positive evidence may more than outweigh any slight 
presumption against the doctrine of unbroken mental 
activity drawn from the negative circumstance that we 
remember so little of oiir dream-life.^ 

Such being the state of physiological knowledge 

' For a very full, fair, and thouglitful ciiwinsmEin of this whole 
t question, eea Itmli^tonk. op. cil., uli. iv. 
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respecting the immediate conditions of aleep, we can- 
not look for any certain information on the nature of 
that reaidual mode of cerebral activity whicE manifcsta 
itsolf subjectively iu di-eama. It is evident, indeed, 
that this question can only be fully answered when the 
condition of the brain as a whole during sleep is under- 
stood. Meanwhile we must be content with vague 
hypotheses. 

It may be said, for one thing, that during sleep the 
nervous substance as a whole is less irritable than 
during waking hours. That ia to say, a greater amount 
of stimulus is needed to produce any conscious result.^ 
This appears plainly enough in the case of tho 
peripheral aense-orgaus. Although these are not, as it 
is often supposed, wholly inactive during alep, they 
certainly require a more potent external stimulus to 
rouse them to action. And what applies to the 
periphecal regions applies to tho centres. In truth, 
it is clearly impossible to distinguish between tho 
diminished irritability of the peripheral and that of 
the central structures. 

At first sight it aeems contradictory to the above 
to say that stimuli which have little effect on tho 
centres of consciousness during waking life produce an 
appreciable result in sleep. Nevertheless, it will bo 
found that this is the case. Thus organic processes 
which scarcely make themselves known to the mind in 
a waking state, may be shown to be the originators of 
many of our dreams. This fact can only be explained 
on the physical side by saying that the special cerebral 

■ TliU mas i<o tecliDloally expTosBcI by aaying that tlio liniinnl 
intouaity (Scliwdlu) is tnuoil during- sloc)). 
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activities engaged in an act of attention are greatly 
liberated during sleep by the comparative quiescence 
of the external senses. These activities, by co-operat- 
ing with the faint results of the stimuli coming from 
the internal organs, serve very materially to increase 
their effect. 

Finally, it is to be observed that, while the centres 
thus respond with diminished energy to peripheral 
stimuli, external and internal, they undergo a direct, 
or " automatic," mode of excitation, being roused into 
activity independently of an incoming nervous im- 
pulse. This automatic stimulation has been plausibly 
referred to the action of the products of decomposition 
accumulating in the cerebral blood-vessels.^ It is pos- 
sible that there is something in the nature of this 
stimulation to account for the force and vividness of its 
conscious results, that is to say, of dreams. 

The Dream State. 

Let us now turn to the psychic side of these con- 
ditions, that is to say, to the general character of the 
mental states known as dreams. It is plain that the 
closing of the avenues of the external senses, which is 
the accompaniment of sleep, will make an immense 
difference in the mental events of the time. Instead 
of drawing its knowledge from without, noting its 
bearings in relation to the environment, the mind will 
now be given over to the play of internal imagination. 
The activity of fancy will, it is plain, be unrestricted by 
collision with external fact. The internal mental life 
will expand in free picturesque movement. 

* Sec Wundt, Fhysiologische Psijchologie, pp. 188-191. 
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To say that in sleep the mind is 'given over to its 
own imaginings, is to say that the mental life in these 
circumstances will reflect the individual temperament 
and mental history. For the play of imagination at 
any time follows the lines of our past experience more 
closely than would at fii'st appear, and heing colonred 
with emotion, will reflect the predominant emotional 
impulses of tho individual mind. 'Hence the saying 
of Heraelitus, that, while in waking we all have a com- 
mon world, in sleep we have each a world of our own. 

This play of imagination in sleep is furthered by 
the peculiar attitude of attention. When asleep tho 
voluntary guidance of attention ceases ; its direction is 
to a large extent determined by the contents of the 
mind at the moment. Instead of holding the images 
aud ideas, and combining them according to some 
rational end, the attention relaxes its energies and 
succumbs to tho force of imagination. And thus, in 
sleep, just aa in the condition of reverie or day-dream- 
ing, there is an abandonment of the fancy to its own 
wild ways. 

It follows that tho dream-state wiU not nppear to 
the mind as one of fancy, but as one of actual percep- 
tion, and of contact with present reality. Dreams are 
clearly illusory, and, unlike the illusions of waking life, 
are complete and pei'sistent.^ And the reason of this 
ought now to bo clear. First of all, the mind during 
sleep wants what M. Taine calls the corrective of a pre- 



' There is, indted, Eometimcs an undertone of critioal rolleatinn, 
which is sufficieat to produce a foeliag of aacortainty and bewUder- 
mcDt, and in veij rare cases to arnuiint to e, vague ootisciousncas that 
tlio mental expoiienco Ls a droam. 
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sent scn&ititMi. A\Tien avakc under ordinary cireuin- 
etances, any momeotttry illusiun is at once Bet right by 
ft new act of orioutation. Tiio superior vividness of the 
oxtcnul impression cannot leave us in any doabt, 
nben rnhu and self-possessed, whether our mental 
iniagL^s answer to present realities or not. On the 
other hand, when asleep, this reference to a fixed 
olyoctive standard is clearly impossihle. Secondly, we 
may fairly ai^ue that the menial images of sleep 
approximate in character to external impressions. This 
they do to some extent in point of intensity, for, in 
spite of the diminished excitability of the centres, tho 
mode of stimulation which occurs in sleep may, as I 
have hinted, involve an energetic cerebral action. 
Aud, however this be, it ia plain that tho image 
will gain a preternatural force through the greatly 
narrowed range of attention. When the mind of tho 
sleeper is wholly possessed hy an image or group of 
images, and the attention kept tied down to these, 
there is a maximum reinforcement of the images. 
But this is not all. When the attention is thus held 
captive hy the image, it approximates in character to 
an external impression in another way. In our waking 
state, when our powers of volition are intact, the 
external improssion is cliaracterized by its fixity or its 
obdurate reaistance to our wishes. On the other hand, 
the mental image is fluent, accommodating, and dis- 
appears and reappears according to tlie direction of our 
volitions. In sleep, through the suspension of the 
higher voluntary power of attention, the mental image 
seems to lord it over our minds just as the actual 
impression of waking life. 
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This much may suffice, perhaps, by way of a 
general description of the sleeping and dreaming state. 
Other points will mate themselves known after we 
have studied the contents and structure of dreams in 
detail, 

Bgjijms are commonly classified (e.j. byWundt)with 
hallilei nations, and this rightly, since, as their common 
appellation of " vision " suggests, they are for the most 
part the semblance of percepts in the absence of ex- 
ternal impressions. At the same time, recent research 
goes to show that in many dreams something answer- 
ij]g to tlio " external impression " in waking perception 
is the starting-point. Conseqaently, in order to bo 
as accurate as possible, I shall divide dreams into 
illusions (in the narrow sense) and hallucinations. 

D rea m- Illusions. 
By dream -illusions I mean those dreams which set 
out from some peripheral nervous stimulation, intoraal 
or external. That the organic processes of digestion, 
respiration, etc., act as stimuli to the centres in sleep 
is well known. Thus, David Hartley assigns as the 
second great source of dreams " states of the body," ^ 
But it is not so well known to what an extent our 
dreams may be influenced by stimuli acting on tho 
exterior sense-organs. Let us first glance at the 
action of such external stimuli. 

Action of External SHinuU. 
During sleep the eyes are closed, and consequently 
the action of external light on the retina impeded. 
■ Olnermtiana on JUan, Part L sb. iU. no. i. 
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Yet it ia found that even under these ciruumstaDces 
any very bright light suddenly introduced is capable 
of atimulatinir llie optic tibrea, and of affecting conscious- 
ness. The most common form of this ia the effect of 
bright moonlight, and of the early sun's rays, Kranss 
tells a funny story of hia having once, when twenty-six 
years old, canght himself, on waking, in the act of 
stretching out his arms towards what his droani-fancy 
had pictured aa the imago of his mistress. When 
fully awake, this image resolved itself into the full 
moon.^ It is not improbable, as Eadestock remarks, 
that the rays of the sun or moon are answerable for 
many of the dreams of celestial glory which persons of 
a highly religious tempurameiit are said to experieueo. 
External sounds, when not sufficient to rouse the 
sleeper, easily incorporate themselves into hia di-eama. 
The ticking of a watch, the stroke of a clock, the hum 
of an insect, the song of a bird, the patter of rain, are 
common stimuli to the dream-phantasy. M. Alf, 
Maury tells us, in his interesting account of the series 
of experiments to which he submitted himself in oi-der 
to ascertain the result of external stimulation on the 
mind during sleep, that when a pair of tweezers was 
made to vibrate near his ear, he dreamt of bells, the 
tocsin, and the events of June, 18-18.^ Most of lis, 
probably, have gone through the experience of im- 
politely falling asleep when some one was reading to 
US, and of having dream-images suggested by the 
sounds that were still indistinctly heard. Schemer 
gives an amusing case of a youth who was permitted to 

■ Qaotod b; Hadeatocb, op. «'(., p. 110. 
* Le Semmeil et let Sivei, p. 1!J2, et teq. 
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whisper liis name into the ear of his obduiate mistress, 
the coDsequence of which was that the lady contracted 
a habit of dreaming about him, which led to a felicitons 
change of feeling on her pait.^ 

The two lower senses, smell and taste, seem t^j 
play a lees important part in the production of dream- 
illusions. Eadestock says that the odour of flowers 
in a room easily leads to visual images of hot-honses, 
perfumery shops, and ao on ; and it is probable that 
the contents of the mouth may occasionally act as a 
stimulus to the organ of taste, and so give rise to 
corresponding dreams. As Eadestock observes, these 
lower sensations do not commonly make known their 
quality to the sleeper's mind. Thoy become trans- 
formed at once into visual, instead of into olfactory or 
gustatory percepts. That is to say, the dreamer does 
not imagine himself smelling or tasting, but seeing an 
object. 

The contact of objects with the tactual organ is 
one of the best recognized causes of dreams. M. Maury 
found that when his lips were tickled, his dream-fancy 
interpreted the impression as of a pitch plaster being 
torn oiT his face. An unusual pressure on any part 
of the body, as, for example, from contact with a 
fellow-sleepcr, is known to give rise to a well-marked 
variety of dream. Our own limbs may even appear 
as foreign bodies to our di-eam-imagination, when 
through pressure they become partly paralyzed. Thus, 
on one occasion, I awoke irom a miserable dream, in 
which I felt sure I was gi-asping somebody's hand in 
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bed, and 1 was racked by terrifying (Conjectures as to w Iio 
it might be. When fully awake, I discovered that 1 
hud been lying on my right aide, and clasping tho wrist 
of the right arm (which had been rendered insensible 
by the pressure of the body) with the left band. 

In close connectioD with these stimuli of pressure 
are those of muscular movoment, whether unimpeded 
or impeded. Wo need not enter into the difficult 
question how far the "muscular sense" is connected 
with the activity of the motor nerves, and how far with 
sensory fibres attached to the muscular or the adjacent \ 
tissues. SuiEce it to say that an actual movement, a 
ri'sistanco to an attempted movoment, or a mere dia- j 
disposition to movement, whether consequent on a 
surplus of motor energy or on a sensation of discomfort 
or fatigue in the part to bo moved, somehow or other 
makes itself known to our minds, even when we are 
deprived of the assistance of vision. And these feel- 
ings of movement, impeded or unimpeded, are common 
initial impulses in our dream-experiences. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that dreams are built up out of 
the purely passive sensations of sight and hearing. A 
close observation will show that in nearly every dream 
we imagine ourselves either moving among the objects 
we perceive or striving to move when some weighty 
obstacle obstructs us. All of us are familiar with the 
common forms of nightmare, in which we strive hope- 
lessly to flee from some menacing evil, and this dream- 
experience, it may be presumed, frequently comes from 
a ieeling of strain in the muscles, due to an awkward 
disposition of the limbs during sleep. The commiiu 
dream-illusion of falling down a vast abyss is plausibly 
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referred by Wundt to an involuntary extension of the 
foot of the sleeper. 

Action of Internal Stimuli, 

Let us now pass from the action of stimuli lying 
outside the orgaoism, to that of stimuli lyiug within 
the peripheral regions of the sense-organs. I have 
already spoken of the influence of subjective sen- 
sations of sight, hearing, etc., on the illusions of 
waking life, and it is now to be added that these sen- 
sations play an important part in our dream-life. 
Johannes Miiller lays great prominence on the part 
taken by ocular spectra in the production of dreams. 
As he observes, the apparent rays of light, light- 
patches, mists of light, and so on, due to changes of 
blood-pressure in the retina, only manifest themselves 
clearly when the eyes are closed and the more powerful 
effect of the external stimulus cut off. These sub- 
jective spectra come into prominence in the sleepy 
condition, giving rise to what M, Maury calls " hal- 
lucinations hypnagogiques," and which he regards 
(after Gruithuisen) as the chaos out of which the dream- 
cosmos is evolved.^ They are pretty certainly the 
starting-point in those picturesque dreams in which 
figure a number of bright objects, such as heaatiful 
birds, butterflies, flowers, or angels. 

That the visual images of our sleep do often involve 
the peripheral regions of the organ of sight, seems to 
be proved by the singular fact that they sometimes 
persist after waking. Spinoza and Jean Paul Kichter 

> Le Sommeil at leg Eeeet, p. 42, el seg. 
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both experienced this survival of dream- images. Still 
mote pertinent is tlie fact that the effects of retiual 
fatigue are producible by dream-images. The physio- 
logist Gmithuiseu had a dream, in which the principal 
feature was a violet flame, and which left behind it, 
after waking, for an appreciable duration, a comple- 
mentary image of a yellow spot.' 

Subjective auditory sensations appear to be much 
less frequent causes of dream-illusions than correspond- 
ing visual sensations. Yet the rusliing, roaring sound 
caused by the circulation of the blood in the ear is, 
probably, a not uncommon starting-point in dreams. 
With respect to subjective sensations of smell and 
tastfi, there is little to be said. On the other hand, 
Bubjectivs sensations due' to varying conditions in the 
skin are a veiy frequent exciting cause of dreams. 
Variations in the state of tension of the skin, brought 
about by alteration of position, changes in the charac- 
ter of the circulation, the irradiation of heat to the 
skin or the loss of the same, chemical changes, — 
these are known to give rise to a number of familiar 
sensations, including those of tickling, itching, burning, 
creeping, and so on ; and the effects of these sensations 
are distinctly traceable in our dreams. For example, 
the exposure of a part of the body through a loss of 
the bed-clothes is a frequent excitant of distressing 
dreams. A cold foot suggests that tho sleeper is walk- 
ing over snow ot ice. On the other hand, if the cold 
foot happens to touch a it a -m part of the body, the 

' BeitrSge lar Fhyiiognosie uvii ffeauiognoHe, p. 256. For otlier 
cosMsee H.Heyar, Physiologie der NeTVenfater,p.3l3d; and StrampeU, 
Die Natvr unit EiilU Itunij der TrSume, p. 125. 
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Wtuicy constructs images of walking c 
Knd 80 on. 
Fhese eensations of the skin natnially conduct us I 

e organic sensations as a whole ; that is to say, the 1 
Ktlings connected with the Taryiog condition of the J 
ily organs. These include the feelings which arise 
' in connection with the processes of digestion, respiration, i 
I circulation, and the condition of various organs 
according to their state of nutrition, etc. During c 
waking life these organic feelings coalesce for the most i 
part, forming as the "vital sense" an obscure back- 
ground for our clear discriminative consciousness, and 
only conio forward into this region when very exeep- ! 
tional in character, as when respiration or digestion is 
impeded, or when we make a special effort of attention 
to single them out.' When we are asleep, however, and 
the avenues of external perception are closed, they 
asanme greater prominence and distinctness. The 
centres, no longer called upon to react on stimuli coming 
from without the organism, are free to react on stimuli 
coming from its hidden recesses. So important a part, 
indeed, do these organic feelings take in the dream- 
drama, that some writers are disposed to reganl them 
as the groat, if not the exclusive, cause of dreams. 
Thus, Schopenhauer held that the excitants of dreams 
are impressions received from the internal regions of 
the organism througli the sympathetic nervous system,* 

' A very cjcar and full aeeount of these orgnnio Benanliona, or 
common Beneatious, liaa recently appeared from the pen of A, Horwica 
in tha VierleljnltrenElirift far wit'ieniaha/Uiiihe Fhiloinpliie, iv. Jalirgang 
3tcB HefL 

' Scbopenliuuor aaeB this hypoUiealB in order to account for the 
apparunt reality of dream- ill uaiunB. Ho llilnka these internal a 




It ia hardly necessary, perhaps, to give miiny illus- 
trations of tlio effect of HOch organic seoaations on our 
Jreams. Among the moat conimon provocatives of 
dreams ate sensations connected with a difficulty in 
breathing, due to tho closeness of the air or to the 
pressure of the bed-clothes on the mouth. J, Borner 
investigated the influence of these circuioetancos by 
covering with the bed-clothes the mouth and a part of 
the nostrils of persons who wore sound asleep. This 
was followed by a protraction of tho act of breathing, a 
reddening of the face, efforts to throw off the clothes, etc. 
On being roused, the sleeper testified that he had ex- 
perienced a nightmare, in which a honid animal seemed 
to be weighing him down.' Irregularity of the heart's 
action is also a fi'oquent cause of dreams. It is not 
improbable that the familiar dream-experience of flying 
arisesfromdisturbancesof the respiratory and circulatory 
movements, 

Again, the effects of indigestion, and more particu- 
larly stomachic derangement, on dreams are too well 
known to require illustration. It may be enough to 
allude to tho famous dream which Hood traces to an 
excessive indulgence at supper. It is known that the 
varying condition of the organs of secretion influences 
our dream-fancy in a number of ways. 

Finally, it ia to be observed that an injury done to 
any part of the oi-ganism is apt to give rise to appro- 

tions mny bo tranaformed by Hie " iolnitiTe function " of the brain (by 
iiieana of tho " fuimB " of space, time, etc) into quoai-roalitiea, just aa 
well as the subjective BeoBatioDa of ligbt, Bounil. eto,, vhiob arise in 
the organs of sense in the absence of oxtoninl etiniulL (See Verrneh 
iUiKTdat GniiteTiehet ! Werke, vol. v. p. 214, elmj-) 
' Dai AlpilrUiAen, pp. 8, 9, 27. 
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priate dream-unagea. In tliis way, very sliglit disturb- 
anccB which would hardly affect wating consciousness 
may make themselves felt during sleep. Thus, for 
example, an incipient toothache has been known to 
suggest that the teeth are being extracted.' 

It is worth observiDg that tho interpretation of 
these various oi'dera of sensations by the imagination 
of tho dreamer- takes very different forms according 
to the person's character, previoas esperience, ruling 
emotions, and so on. This is what is meant by saying 
that during sleep every man has a world of his own, 
whereas, when awako, be shares in tho common world of 
perception. 

Drea m~Exagge ra t ton. 
It is to be noticed, further, that this interpretation 
of sensation during sleep is uniformly a process of exag- 
geration.^ Tho exciting causes of tho feeling of dis- 
comfort, for example, are always absurdly magnified. 
The 'reason of this seems to be that, owing to the con- 
dition of the mind during sleep, the nature of the 
sensation is not clearly recognizable. Even in the 
case of familiar external impressions, such as the sound 
of the striking of a clock, there appears to be wanting 
that simple process of reaction by which, in a waking 
condition of the attention, a sense- impression is instantly 
discriminated and classed. In sleep, as in tho artifi- 

' It is this fact wliiuh juHtiilia writora in aasigning a prognostio 
uliuructot to ilieaaiB. 

' A part of tlie apparent sxaggeratlon in our dieam-experienceB 
■nay be retrrapfotiTe, and liuo to the effect of the impreeaion of woudur 
wKicb the; leaTe bebiuil them. (See Strilinpell, Bie Nalur und 
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eiiilty iniliiccd hypnotic condition, the slighter diffel 
eQCG3 of quality aaiong sensations are not clcarl^ 
recognized. The activity of the higher centreg, which 
are concerned in the finer processes of discrimination 
and classification, bL>ing greatly reduced, the impres- 
sioD may be said to come before consciousness as 
something novel and unfamiliar. And just as we saw 
that in waking life novel sensations agitate the mind, 
and 80 load to an exaggerated mode of interpretation ; 
BO here we see that what is unfamiliar disturbs the 
mind, rendering it incapable of calm attention and 
just interpretation. 

This failure to recoguizo the real nature of an 
impression is seen most conspicuously in the case of 
the organic sensations. As I have remarked, these con- 
stitute for the most part, in waking life, an undisciimi- 
nated mass of obscure feeling, of which we are only 
conscious as the mental tone of the hour. And in the 
few instances in which we do attend to them separately, 
whether through their exceptional intensity or in eon- 
sequencG of an extraordinary effort of discriminative 
attention, we can only be said to perceive them, that is, 
recognize their local origin, very vaguely. Hence, when 
asleep, these sensotions get very oddly misinterpreted. 

The localization of a bodily sensation in waking life 
means the combination of a tactual and a visual image 
with the sensation. Thus, my recognition of a twingo 
of toothache as coming from a certain tooth, involves 
representations of the active and passive sensations 
which touching and looking at the tooth would yield 
me. That is to say, the feeling instantly calls up 
a compound mental image exactly answering to a 
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visual percept. Thia holJs good in dream-interpre- 
tation too; the interpvetation is effected by means of 
a visual imago. But since tlie feeling is only very 
vaguely recognized, this visual image does not answer 
to the bodily part concerned. Instead of this, the 
fancy of the dreamer constructs some visual image 
which bears a vague resemltlance to the proper one, and 
is generally, if not always, an exaggeration of this in 
point of extensive magnitude, etc. For example, a 
sensation arising from pressure on the bladder, being 
dimly connected with the presence of a fluid, calls up 
an imago of a flood, and so on. 

This mode of dream-interpretation has by some 
writers been erected into the typical mode, under the 
name of dream-symbolism. Thus Schemer, in his 
interesting though somewhat fanciful work, Das Jjehen 
des Traumes, contends that the various regions of the 
body regularly disclose themselves to the dream-fancy 
under the symbol of a building or group of buildings ; 
a pain in the head calling up, for example, the image 
of spiders on the ceiling, intestinal sensations exciting 
an image of a narrow alley, and so on. Such theories are 
clearly an exaggeration of the fact that the localization 
of our bodily sensations during sleep is necessarily 
imperfect.* 

In many cases the image called up bears on its 
objective side no discoverable i-esemblance to that of 
the bodily region or the exciting cause of the sensation. 
Here the explanation must be looked for in the sub- 
jective side of the sensation and mental image, tliat is 
to say, in their emotional quality, as pleasurable or 
' a/. BD^estook, <^. cil., pp. 131, ISa. 



paicful, distressing, quieting, etc It is to be observed, 
indeed, that in natural sleep, as in tlio couditJou known 
as hypnotism, while differences of specific quality in 
the sense-impressions are lost, the broad difference of 
the pleasurable and the painful is never lost. It is, in 
fact, the subjective emotional side of the sensation that 
uniformly forces itself into consciousness. This being 
so, it follows that, speaking generally, the sensations of 
sleep, both external and internal, or organic, will be 
interpreted by what G. II. Lewes has called "an 
analogy of feeling;" that is to say, by means of a 
mental image having some kindred emotional character 
or colouring. 

Now, the analogy between the higher emotional 
and the bodily, states is a very close one. A sensation 
of obstruction in breathing has its exact analogue in 
a state of mental embarrassment, a sensation of itching 
its counterpart in mental impatience, and so on. And 
since these emotional experiences are dee|jet and 
fuller than the sensations, the tendency to exaggerate 
the nature and causes of these last would naturally 
lead to an interpretation of them by help of these 
experiences. In addition to this, the predominance of 
visual imagery in sleep would aid this transformation 
of a bodily sensation into an emotional experience, 
since visual perceptions have, as their accompaniments 
of pleasure and pain, not sensations, but emotions.* 

' I was on ono ocpoEioa able to obserte tbis ptocesB going on iu 
the tranBitiOQ from waliing to sleeping. I partlj feil aikep when 
HQffering from tootUftclio. Instuntlj the suooebaive Ihroba of pain 
tnLDsformeJ tbomsdvoB intu a eequonco of vLdblo moTements, vhioh 
I con only vagavlj doscribo ob tho foi'nnril etriili:B uf huiuc moiiaclug; 
adToraary. 
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Since ill this vague interpretation of budily 
sensation the actual impression ia obscured, and not 
taken up as an integral part into the percept, it is 
evident that wo cannot, strictly speakiDg, call the 
process an imitation of an act of perception, that is to 
say, an illusion. And since, moreover, the visual 
image by which tlio sensation is thus displaced 
appears as a present object, it would, of course, be 
allowablti to speak of this as an hallucination. This 
substitution of a more or less analogous visual image 
for that appropriate to the sensation forms, indeed, a 
transition from dream- illusion, properly so called, to 
dream-hallucination. 

Dream IlaUueinations, 
On tlie physical side, these hallucinations answer 
to cerebral excitations which are central or automaticj 
not depending on movements transmitted from the 
' periphery of the nervous system. Of these stimula- 
tions some appear to bo direct, and due to unknown 
influences exerted by the state of nutrition of the 
cerebral elements, or the action of the contents of the 
blood-vessels on these elements. 

Effects of Direct Central Stimulation. 
That such action does prompt a large number of 
dream-images may be regarded as fairly certain. First 
of all, it seems impossible to account for all the images 
of dream-fancy as secondary phenomena connected by 
links of association with the foregoing classes of sensa- 
tion. However fine and invisible many of the threads 
which hold together our ideas may be, they will hardly 



cspliiiu tlic profusion and pjcturcgi^ue variety of dream- 
imagery. Secondly, as are able in certain cases to 
infer with a fair amount of certainty that a dream- 
inmge ia duo to such central stimidntion. The common 
occurrence that wo dream of the more stirring events, 
tlie anxieties and enjoyments of the preceding day, 
appears to show that when the cerebral elementa are 
predisposed to a certain kind of activity, as they are 
after n*. ring heen engag;ed for some time in this par- 
ticular work, they are liable to be excited by some 
stimulus brought directly to bear on them during 
sleep. And if this is so, it is not improbable that 
many of the apparently forgotten images of persons 
and places which return witii such vividness in dreams 
are excited by a mode of stimulntion which ia for the 
greater part confined to sloop. I say " for the greater 
part," because even in our indolent, listless moments of 
waking existence such seemingly forgotten ideas some- 
times return as though by a spontaneous movement 
of tlieir own and by no discoverable play of association. 
It may be well to add that this immediate revival 
of impressions previously received by the brain includes 
not only the actual perceptions of waking life, but also 
the ideas derived from others, the ideal fancies supplied 
by works of fiction, and even the images which our un- 
aided waking fancy is wont to shape for itself. Our daily 
conjectures as to the future, the communications to us 
by others of their thoughts, hopes, and fears, — these 
give rise to numberless vague fugitive imageSj any 
one of which may become distinctly revived in sleep.^ 

' Even the 
Buj, tbusc impreeair 
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This throws light on the curious fact that we often 
dream of experiences and events quite unlike those of 
our individual life. Thus, for example, the common 
cunstruction by the dream -fancy of the experience of 
flight in mid-air, and the creation of those weird 
forma which the terror of a nightmare is wont to 
bring in its train, seem to point to the past action of 
waking fancy. To imagine one's self flying when 
looking at a bird is probably a common action with 
all persons, at least in tlieir earlier years, and images 
of preternatu rally horrible beings are apt to be sup- 
plied to most of us some time during lift; by nurses or 
by books. 

Indirect Central Stimulation. 
Besides these direct central stimulations, there 
are others which, in contradistinction, may be called 
indirect, depending on some previous excitation. 
These are, no doubt, the conditions of a very large 
number of our dream- images. There must, of course, 
be some primary cerebral excitation, whether that of a 
present peripheral stimulation, or that which has been 
termed central and spontaneous ; but when once this 
first link of the imaginative chain is supplied, other 
links may be added in large numbers through the 
operation of the forces of association. One may, indeed, 
safely say that the large proportion of the contents of 
every dream arise in this way. 

tiBoe behini), maythna riac into the clear 1i(;htof rauBciouBnesa during 
sleep. Maur; relates n ourious dream of hia ann, in wiiich tliora 
iLppeaced a figure tliet B^emeil qoite straDge b> bim, thoiigli be aftt:r- 
wnriiB found that ho miiKt baTO becu in tliB habit of mooting tbe 
original in a atri'ut tlirougli which he nas a^custonicd to walk (loo, 
.11, p. 12(). 




The very simplest type of dream excited by a 
present scDsation contains these elements. To take an 
example, I once ilreamt, as a consequence of the loud 
barking of a dog, that a dog approached me when 
lying down, and began to lick my face. Here the play 
of the associative forces was apparent : a mere sensation 
of sound called up the appropriate visual image, this 
again the representation of a characteristic action, and 
so on. So it is with the dreams whose first impulse is 
some central or spontaneous excitation. A momentary 
sight of a face or even the mention of a name during 
the preceding day may give the start to dream-activity ; 
but all subsequent members of the series of images owe 
their revival to a tejision, so to speak, in the fine threads 
which bind together, in so complicated a way, our im- 
pressions and ideas. 

Among the psychic accompaniments of these 
central excitations visual images, as already hinted, 
fill the most conspicuous place. Even auditory images, 
though by no means absent, are much less numerous 
than visual. Indeed, when there are the conditions 
for the former, it sometimes happens that the auditory 
effect transforms itself into a visual effect. An illus- 
tration of this occuired in my own experience. Trying 
to fall asleep by means of the well-known device of 
counting, I suddenly fonntl myself losing my hold on 
the faint auditory effects, my imagination transforming 
them into a visual spectacle, under the fonn of a path 
of light stretching away from me, in which the numbers 
appeared under tlie grotesque form of visible objects, 
tumbling along in glorious confusion. 

Next to these visual phantTsnia, certain motor 
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hallnci nations seem to be most prominent in dieama. 
By a motor hallucination, I moan the illusion that 
we are. actually moving when there is uo peripheral 
excitation of the motor organ. Just as the centres 
concerned in passive sensation are susceptible of 
central stimulation, so aro the centres concerned 
in muscular sensation, A mere impulse in the centres 
of motor innervation (if we assume these to be the 
central seat of the muscular feelings) may suffice to 
give rise to a complete representation of a fully 
executed movement. And thus in our sleep we seem 
to walk, ride, float, or fly. 

The most common form of motor hallucination is 
probably the vocal. In the social encounters which 
make up so much of our sleep-experience, we are wont 
to be very talkative. Now, perhaps, we find ourselves 
zealously advocating some cause, now very fierce in 
denunciation, now very amusing in witty repartee, and 
so on. This imagination of ourselves as speaking, aa 
distinguished from that of hearing others talking, must, 
it is clear, involve the excitation of the structures 
engaged in the production of the muscular feelings 
which accompany vocal action, as much as, if not more 
than, the auditory centres. And the frequency of this 
kind of dream-experience may be explained, like that 
of visual imagery, by the habits of waking life. Tho 
speech impulse is one of tho most deeply rooted of all 
our impulses, and one which has been most frequently 
exercised in wukina; life. 
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Comlhiaiion of Dream- Elements. 
It is commonly aaii;! that dreams nre a groteequs 
(lisBolution of all order, a very chaos and whirl oE 
images without any discoverable connection. On the 
other hand, a few writers claim for the mind in sleep 
a power of arranging and grouping its incongruous 
elements in definite and even life-like pietnrea.. 
Each of these views is correct within certain limits; 
that is to say, there are dreams in which the strangest 
disorder seems to prevail, and others in wliioh ona- 
detects the action of a central control. Yet, speaking 
generally, sequences of dream-images will ho found t©' 
ho determined by certain circumstances and laws, and! 
BO far not to bo haphazard or wholly chaotic. Wa, 
have now to inquire into the laws of these succeBsions f 
and, first of all, we may ask how far tlio known laws 
of association, together with the peculiar' conditions of 
the sleeping state, are able to account for the various 
modes of dream-combination. We have already re- 
garded mental association as furnishing a large 
additional store of dream-imagery ; we have now to 
consider it as explaining the sequences and concatena- 
tions of our dream-elements. 



Incoherence of Dreams, 
First of all, then, let us look at the chaotio aod 
apparently lawless side of dreaming, and see whether 
any clue is discoverable to the centre of this labyrinth. 
In the case of all the less elaborately ordered dreams, 
in which sights and sounds appear to snoeeed ona 
another in the wildest dance (which class of dreams 
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proljably belongs to the deeper stages of sleep), tho 
mind may with certainty be regarded as purely 
pftseive, and the mode of sequence may be referred to 
the action of association complicated by the ever- 
recurring introduetioo of new initial impulses, both 
peripheral and central. These are the dreams in which 
we are conscious of being perfectly passive, either as 
spectators of a strange pageant, or as borne away by 
some apparently extraneous force through a series of 
the moat diveree experiences. The flux of images in- 
these dreams is very much the same as that in certain 
waking conditionSj in which we reliix attention, both 
external and internal, and yield ourselves wholly to 
the spontanetms play of memory and fancy. 

It is plain at a glance that the simultaneous con- 
currence of wholly disconnected initial impulses will 
serve to impress a measure of disconnectedness on our 
dream-images. From widely remote parts of tho 
organism there come impressions which excite each 
its peculiar visual or other image -according as its 
local origin or its emotional tone is the more distinctly 
present to conapionsnesa. Now it is a subjective ocular 
sensation suggesting a bouquet of lovely flowers, apd 
close on its heels comes an impression from the organs 
of digestion suggesting all manner of obstacles ; and 
so our dream-fancy plunges from a vision of flowers to 
one of dreadful demons. 

Let ns now look at the way in which the laws of 
association working on the incongruous elements thus 
cast up into our dream-consciousncsa, will 
give a yet greater appearance of disorder and confusion 
to our dream-combinations. According to these laws. 
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any idea may, umJer certain cucumatances, call up 
another, if tho corresponding impressions havo only 
once oaciirred together, or if the ideas have any degree 
of resemblance, or, finally, if only they stoud in 
marked contrast with ono auother. Any accidental 
coincidence of events, such as meeting a person at a 
particular foreign resort, and any inaignificant re- 
semblance between objects, sounds, etc., may thus 
supply a path, so to speak, from fact to dream-fancy. 

In our waking states these innumerable paths of 
association are practically closed by the supreme 
energy of the coherent groups of impressions furnished 
us from the world without through our organs of sense, 
and also by the volitional control of internal thought 
in otcdience to the pressure of practical needs and 
desires. In dream-life both of these influencoa are 
witlidrawn, so that delicate threads of association, 
which have no chance of exerting their pull, so to 
speak, in our waking states, now make known their 
hidden force. Little wonder, then, that the filaments 
which bind together these dream-successions should 
escape detection, since even in our waking thougbt 
we so often fail to see the connection which makes us 
pass in recollection from a name to a visible scene or 
perhaps to an emotional vibration. 

It is worth noting that the origin of an association 
is often to be looked for in one of those momentary 
half-conscious acts of waking imagination to which 
reference has already been made. A friend, for 
example, has been speaking to us of some common 
acquaintance, remarking on his poor health. The 
language calls up, vaguely, a visual represi ntalion of 
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the person sinking in health and dying. An associa- 
tion will thus be formed between this person aod the 
idea of death. A night or two after, the image of this 
person somehow recurs to our dream-fancy, and we 
straightway dream that we are looking at his corpse, 
watching his funeral, and so on. The links of the 
chain which holds together these dream-images were 
really forged, in part, in our waking honrs, tliongh the 
process was so rapid as to escape our attention. It 
may be added, that in many cases where a juxtaposition 
of dream-images seems to have no basis in waking life, 
careful reflection will occasionally bring to light some 
actual conjunction of impressions bo momentary as to 
have faded from our recollection. 

We must remember, further, how great an apparent 
disorder will invade our imaginative dream-life when 
the binding force of resemblance has unchecked play. 
In waking thought we have to connect things accord- 
ing to their essential resemblances, classifying objects 
and events for purposes of knowledge or action, accord- 
ing to their widest or their most important points of 
similarity. In sleep, on the contrary, the slightest 
touch of resemblance may engage the mind and affect 
the direction of fancy. In a sense we may be said, 
when dreaming, to discover mental affinities between 
impressions and feelings, including those subtle links 
of emotional analogy of which I have already spoken. 
This tfTect is well illustrated in a dream recorded by 
M. Maury, in which he passed from one set of images 
to another through some similarity of names, as that 
between corps and cor. Such a movement of fancy 
would, of course, be prevented in full waking conscious- 



ness by a predominant attention to the meaning of the 
sounds. 

It will be possible, I think, after a habit of analyz- 
ing one's (Ireoma in the light of preceding experienea 
has been formed, to discover in a good proportion of 
cases some hidden force of association which dmwa 
together the seemingly fortuitous concourse of onr 
dream-atoms. That we shonld expect to do so in 
every ease is unreasonable, since, owing to the nnmher- 
less fine ramifications which belong to our familiar 
images, many of the paths of association followed by 
onr dream-fancy cannot be afterwards retraced. 

To illustrate the odd way in which out iraagea get 
tumbled together through iho action of occult asso- 
ciation forces, I will record a dream of my own. I 
fancied I was at the house of a distinguished literary 
acquaintauce, at her usual reception hour. I expected 
the friends I was in the habit of meeting there. 
Instead of this, I saw a number of commonly dressed 
people having tea. My hostess came up and apolo- 
gized for having asked me into this room. It was, she 
said, a tea-party which she prepared for poor people at 
sixpence a head. After puzzling over this dream, I 
came to the conclusion that the missing link was a 
verbal one. A lady who is a connection of my 
friend, and bears the same name, assists her sister in a 
large kind of benevolent scheme. I may add that I 
had not, so far as I could recollect, had occasion very 
recently to think of this benevolent friend, but I had 
been thinking of my literary friend in connection with 
her anticipated return to town, 

In thus seeking to trace, amiil the superficial chaos 
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of dream-fancy, ita hidden connections, I make no 
pretence to explain why in any given case tliesQ 
particular paths of association should be followed, and 
more particularly why a slender thread of associatipn 
should exert a pull where a stronger cord fails to do bo. 
To account for this, it would be necessary to call in 
the physiological hypothesia that among the nervous 
elements connected with a particular element, a, already 
excited, some, as wi and n, are at the momMit, owing to 
the state of their nutrition or their surrounding in- 
fluences, more powerfully predisposed to activity than 
other elements, as i and c. 

The subject of association naturally conducts us to 
the second great problem in the theory of dreams — the 
explanation of the order in whii-h the various images 
group themselves in all our more elaborate dreams. 

CoJterence of Dreams. 
A fully developed dream is a complex of oiauy 
distinct illusory sense-preaentations : in this respect it 
differs from the illusions of normal waking life, which 
are for the most part single and isolated. And this 
complex of quasi-presentationa appears somehow or 
other to fall together into one whole scene or aeries 
of events, which, though it may be very incongruous 
and absurdly impossible from a waking point of view, 
nevertheless makes a siugle object for the dreamer's 
internal vision, and has a certain degree of artistic 
unity. This plastic force, which selects and binds 
together our unconnected dream-images, has frequently 
been referred to as a mysterious spiritual faculty, 
under the name of " lAeative fancy." Thus Cudworth 
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remarks, in hia Treatise concerniiKj Eternal and Im- 
tnutaUe Moralilij : " Tliat dreams are many times 
begotten by the pliautastical power of tbe soul itself 
... is evident from tlie orderly connection and 
coherence of imaginations wbicb ninny times are con- 
tinued in a long chain or Beries.'" One may find a good 
deal of mystical writing on the nature and activity of 
this faculty, especially in German literature. Tbe ex- 
planation of this element of organic unity in dreams 
is, it may be safely said, tbe crux in tbe science of 
dreams, That tbe laws of psychology lielp us to 
understand the eequeneos of dream-images, we bave 
soon. What we have now to ask is whether these laws 
tlirgw any light on the orderly grouping of tbe ele- 
ments so brought up in consciousness in the form of a 
connected experience. 

It is to be remarked at the outset that a singular 
kind of unity is sometimes given to our dream-com- 
bioations by a total or partial coalescence of different 
images. The conditions of such coalescence have been 
referred to already.* Simultaneous impressions or 
images will always tend to coalesce with a force wbicb 
varies directly as tbe degree of their similarity. Some- 
times this coalescence is instantaneous and not made 
known to consciousneas. Thus, Radestock suggests 
that if the mind of the sleeper is simultaneously in- 
vaded by an unpleasant sensation arising out of some 
disturbance of the functions of the skin, and a subjeu- 
tivc visual sensation, tho resulting mental image may 
be a combination of tho two, under tho form of a 
caterpillar creeping over the bodily surface. And the 
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coalescence may even bo prepared by sub- conscious 
operations of waking imagination. Thus, for example, 
I once spoke about the clieapneaa of hares to a member 
of my family, who somewhat grimly suggested that they 
were London cats. I did not dwell on the idea, but 
the following night I dreamt that I saw a big hybrid 
creature, half hare, half cat, sniffing about a cottage. 
As it stood on its hind legs and took a piece of food 
from a window-ledge, I became sure that it was a cat. 
Here it is plain that the cynical obaorvation of my 
relative had, at the moment, partially excited an image 
of this feline hare. In some dreams, again, we may 
become aware of the process of coalescence, as when 
persons who at one moment were seen to be distinct 
appear to our dream-fancy to run together in some 
third person. 

A very similar kind of unification takes place be- 
tween sequent images under the form of transformation. 
When two images follow one another closely, and have 
anything in common, they readily assume the form of a 
transmutation. There is a sort of overlapping of the 
mental images, and so an appearance of continuity pro- 
duced in some respects analogous to that which arises 
in the wheel-of-life (thaumatrope) class of sense-illusions. 
This would seem to account for the odd transformations 
of personality which not unfrequently occur in dreams, 
in which a person appears, by a kind of metempsychosis, 
to transfer his physical ego to another, and in which the 
di'eamer's own bodily phantom plays similar freaks. 
And the same principle probably explains thoso dis- 
solving-view effects whinh are so familiar an accom- 
paniment of dream-scenery.^ 

' See Miury, (on, cil,, p. 146. 
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But passing from this exceptional kind of unity in 
dreams, let us inquire how the heterogeneoiis elements 
of onr dream-fancy become ordered and arranged when 
they preserve their separate existence. If we look 
closely at the structure of our more finished dreams, we 
find that the appearance of harmony, connectedness, or 
order, may ho given in one of two ways. There may, 
first of all, be a subjective harmony, the various images 
being held together by an emotional thread. Or there 
may, secondly, he an objective harmony, the parts of 
the dream, though answering to no particular experi- 
ences of waking life, bearing a certain resemblance to 
our habitual modes of experience. Let ns inquire into 
the way in which each kiod of order is brought about. 

Lyrical Element in Dreams. 

The only unity that belongs to many of our dreams 
is a subjective emotional unity. This is the basis of 
harmony in lyrical poetry, where the succession of 
images turns mainly on their emotional colouring. 
Thus, the images that float before the mind of the Poet 
Laureate, in his In Memoriam, clearly have their link 
of connection in their common emotional tone, rather 
than ill any logical continuity. Dreaming has been 
likened to poetic composition, and certainly many of 
our dreams are built upon a groundwork of lyrical 
feeling. They might be marked off, perhaps, aa our 
lyrical dreams. 

The way in which this emotional force acts in 
these cases has already been hinted at. We have seen 
that the analogy of feeling is a common link between 
dream-images. Now, if any shade of feeling becomes 
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I fixud and dominant in tile-mind, it will tend to control 
I all tlie images of the time, allowing certain congruous 
■* ones to enter, and excluding others.^ If, for example, 
a feeling of distress occupies the mind, distressing 
images will have the advantage in the struggle for 
existence which goes on iu the world of mind as well 
OS in that of matter. AVe may say that attention, 
which is here wholly a passive process, is controlled by 
the emotion of the time, and Lent in the direction of 
congruent or harmonious images. 

Now, a ground-tone of feeling of a certain com- 
plexion, answering to the sum of sensations arising in 
connection with the different organic processes of the 
time, is a very frequent foundation of our dream- 
structure. So frequent is it, indeed, that one might 
almost say there is no dream in which it is not one 
great determining factor. The analysis of a very large 
number of dreams has convinced me that traces of this 
influence are discoverable in a great majority. 

I will give a simple illustration of this lyrical type 
of dream. A little girl of about four years and three- 
quarters went with her parents to Switzerland. On 
their way she was taken to the cathedral at Strasburg, 
and saw the celebrated clock strike, and the figures of 
the Apostles come out, etc. In Switzerland she stayed 
at Gimraelwald, near Murren, opposite a fine mass of 
snowy mountains. One morning she told her father 
that she had had " such a lovely dream." She fancied 
she was on the snow-peaks with her nurse, and walked 
on to the aky. There came out of the sky " such 

' See what wob said respectitig tho mSumice of a domlnnDt 
cdintionBl agitation on the interprotation of Mtual aeiisri-ln:|>rceaIonB. 
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beautiful things," just like the figures of the clock. 
This vision of celestial things was clearly due to the 
fact that both the clock and the snow-peaks touching 
the blue sky had powerfully excited her imagination, 
filling her with much the same kind of emotion, 
namely, wonder, admiration, and longing to reach an 
inaccessible height. 

Our feelings commonly have a gradual rise and 
fall, and the organic sensations which so often con- 
stitute the emotional basis of our lyrical dreams 
generally have stages of increasing intensity. More- 
over, such a persistent ground-feeling becomes rein- 
forced by the images which it sustains in consciousness. 
Hence a certain crescendo character in our emotional 
dreams, or a gradual rise to some culminating point or 
climax. 

This phase of dream can be illustrated from the 
experience of the same little girl. When just five 
years old, she was staying at Hampstead, near a church 
which struck the hours somewhat loudly. One morn- 
ing she related the following dream to her father (I 
use her own language). The biggest bells in the world 
were ringing ; when this was over the earth and houses 
began to tumble to pieces; all the seas, rivers, and ponds 
flowed together, and covered all the land with black 
water, as deep as in the sea where the ships sail; 
people were drowned ; she herself flew above the 
water, rising and falling, fearing to fall in ; she then 
saw her mamma drowned, and at last flew home to tell 
her papa. The gradual increase of alarm and distress 
expressed in this dream, having its probable cause in 
the cumulative effect of the disturbing sound of the 
church bells, must be patent to all. 
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Tlie following rather comical dream ilUiatrates quite 
as clearly the growth of a feeling of irritation and 
vexation, probably connected with the development of 
Bome slightly discomposing organic sensation. I dreamt 
I was unexpectedly called on to lecture to a class of 
young women, on Herder. I began heaitatingly, mfh 
8on[ie vague generalities about the Augustan age of 
Grerman literature, referring to the three well-known 
names of Leasing, Schiller, and Goethe. Immediately 
my sister, who suddenly appeared in the class, took me 
np, and said she thought there was a fourth distin- 
guished name belonging to this period. I was annoyed 
nt the interruption, but said, with a feeling of triumph, 
" I suppose you moan Wieland ? " and then appealed to 
the class whether there were not twenty persous who 
knew the names I had mentioned to one who knew Wie- 
land's name. Then the class became generally dis- 
orderly. My feeling of embarrassment gained in depth. 
Finally, as a climax, several quite young girls, about 
ten years and less, came and joined the class. The 
dream broke off abruptly aa I was in the act of taking 
these children to tlie wife of an old college tutor, to 
protest against their admission. 

It is woi-th noting; perhaps, that in this evolution 
of feeling in dreaming the quality of the emotion 
may vary within certain limits. One shade of feeling 
may be followed by another and kindred shade, so 
that the whole dream still preserves a degree, though 
a less obvious degree, of emotional unity. Thus, for 
example, a. lady friend of mine once dreamt that she 
was in church, listening to a well-known novelist of 
the more earnest sort, preaching. A wounded soldier 
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ivaa brouylit in to be shot, because Le was mortally 
wounded, and had distingaished bimaelf by his bravery. 
He was then shut, but not killed, and, rolling over in 
i^ony, exclaimed, "How longl" The development 
of an extreme emotion of horror out of the vague 
feeling of awo which ia associated with a church, givea 
a curious interest to this dream. 

Verisimilitude in Dreams. 

I must not dwell longer on this emotional basis 
of dreams, but pass to the consideration of the second 
and objective kind of unity which characterizes many 
of our" more elaborate dream-performances. In spite 
of all that is fitful and grotesque in dream-combi- 
nation, it still preserves a distant resemblttoce to our 
actual experience. Though no dream reproduces a 
particular incident or chain of incidents in this ex- 
perience, though the dream-fancy invariably trans- 
forms the particular objecta, relations, and events of 
waking life, it still makes the order of our daily 
experience its prototype. It fashions its imaginary 
world on the model of the real. Thus, objects group 
themselves in apace, and act on one another conform- 
ably to these perceived space -relations ; events succeed 
one another in time, and are often seen to be connected ; 
men act from more or less intelligible motives, and 
so on. In this way, though the dream-fancy sets at 
nought the particular relations of our experience, it 
respects the general and constant relations. How are 
we to account for this ? 

It is said by certain philosophers that this snper- 
position of the relations of space, time, causation, 
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etc., on the products of our dream-fancy is dne to the 

■. fact that all experience arises by a synthesis of mental 
7 forms with the chaotic matter of seDse-impres^iona. 
J These pbiloaophera allow, however, that all particular 
, connections are determined by experience. Accord- 
[ ingly, what we have to do here is to inquire how fat 
[ this scientific method of explaining mental connec- 
tions by facts of experience wiU carry us. In other 
words, we have to ask what light can be thrown on 
these tendencies of dream-imagination by ascertained 
psychological laws, and more partieulatly by what are 
known as the laws of association. 

These laws tell us that of two mental phenomena 
which occur together, each will tend to recall the 
other whenever it happens to bo revived. On the 
physiological side, this means that any two parts of 
the nervous structures which have acted together 
become in some way connected, so that when one 
part begins to work the other will tend to work also. 
But it is highly probable that a particular structure 
acts in a great many different ways. Thus, it may be 
stimulated by unlike modes of stimuli, or it may enter 
into very various connections with other structures. 
What will follow from this ? One consequence ivould 
appear to be that there will be developed an organic 
connection between the two structures, of such a kind 
that whenever one is excited the other will be disposed 
to act somehow and anyhow, even when there is nothing 
in the present mode of activity of the first etrueture to 
determine the second to act in some one definite way, 
in other words, when this mode of activity is, roughly 
;, novel. 
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Let me illustrate this eflfeet in one of the simplest 
cases, that of the visual organ. If, when walking 
out on a dark night, a few points in my retina are 
suddenly stimulated by rays of light, and I recognize 
some luminous object in a corresponding direction, I 
am prepared to see something above and below, to the 
right and to the left of this object. Why is this? 
There may from the first have been a kind of innate 
understanding among contiguous optic fibres, predis- 
posing them to such concerted action. But however 
this be, this disposition would seem to have been 
largely promoted by the fact that, throughout my 
experience, the stimulation of any retinal point has 
been connected with that of adjoining points, either 
simultaneously by some second object, or successively 
by the same object as the eye moves over it, or as 
the object itself moves across the field of vision. 

When, therefore, in sleep any part of the optic 
centres is excited in a particular way, and the images 
thus arising have their corresponding loci in space 
assigned to them, there will be a disposition to refer 
any other visual images which happen at the moment 
to arise in consciousness to adjacent parts of space. 
The character of these other images will be determined 
by other special conditions of the moment; their locality 
or position in space will be determined by this organic 
connection. We may, perhaps, call these tendencies 
to concerted action of some kind general associative 
dispositions. 

Just as there are such dispositions to united action 
among various parts of one organ of sense, so there 
may be among different organs, which are either con- 
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nected originally in the infant organism, or have 
c»m muni cations opened up by frequent coexcitation 
of the two. Such links there certainly are betweeu 
the organs of tasto and smell, and between the ear and 
the muscular system in general, and more particu- 
larly the vocal organ.^ A new odour often sets ua 
asking bow the object would taste, and a series of 
sounds commonly disposes ua to movement of some 
kind or another. How far there may be finer threads 
of connection between other organs, such as the eye 
and the ear, which do not betray tliemselves amid the 
stronger forces of waking mental life, one cannot say. 
Whatever their number, it is plain that they will 
exert their influence within the comparatively narrow 
limits of dream-life, serving to impress a certain cha- 
racter on the images which happen to be called up 
by special circumstances, and giving to the combina- 
tion a slight measure of congruity. Thus, if I were 
dreaming that I heard some lively music, and at the 
same time an image of a friend was anyhow excited, 
my dream-fancy might not improbably represent this 
person as performing a sequence of rhythmic move- 
ments, such as those of riding, dancing, ete. 

A narrower field for these general associative dis- 
positions may he found in the tendency, on the recep- 
tion of an impression of a given character, to look for 
a certain kind of second impression ; though the exact 
nature of this is unknown. Thus, for example, the 
■ It ia proved experimentally tlint the ear lina a mucli cloaer 
oigaaia connection with the vocal organ than the e^e has. Dondtm 
found tliat the period required for ri Bjfflnding yoeellj to a Bound ■ 
signal is lees than tlml rL-qiiiiei) for rcspr-ndiug in thu aauie way to a 
Utsht-aignal. 
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form and colour of a new flower suggest a scent, ami 
the perception of a human form is accompanied by a 
vague representation of vocal utterances. These general 
tendeucies of association appear to me to be most 
potent influences in our dreara-life. The many strange 
human forms which float before our di-eam-fancy are 
apt to talk, move, and behave like men and women in 
general, however little they resemble their actual pro- 
totypes, and however little individual consistency of 
character is preserved by each of them. Special con- 
ditions determine wliat they shall say or do ; the 
general associative disposition accounts for their saying 
or doing something. 

We thus seem to find in the purely passive pro- 
eessee of association some ground for that degree of 
natural coherence and rational order which our more 
mature dreams commonly possess. These processes go 
far to explain, too, that odd mixture of rationality 
with improbability, of natural order and incongruity, 
which characterizes our d ream- tombi nations. 



national Construction in Dreams. 
Nevertheless, I quite agree with Herr Volkelt that 
association, even in the most extended meaning, cannot 
explain all in the shaping of otu dream- pictures. The 
" phantastical power" which Cudworth talks about 
clearly includes something besides. It is an erroneous 
supposition that when we are dreaming there is a com- 
plete enspension of the voluntary powers, and conse- 
qiiently an absence of all direction of the intellectual 
processes. This supposition, which has been maintained 
by numerous writers, from Dugald Stewart downwards, 
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I seems to be based ou tho fact that "e frequently find 
oureelves in dreams stiiving in vain to move the whole 
body or a limb. But this only shows, aa M. Maury 
remark's in the work already referred to, that ouv 
volitions are frustrated through the inertia of our 
bodily organs, not that these volitions do not take 
place. In point of fact, the dreamer, not to speak of 
the somnambulist, is often conscious of voluntarily going 
through a series of actions. This exercise of volition 
ia shown unmistakably in the well-known instances of 
extraordinary intellectual achievements in dreams, as 
Condillac's composition of a part of his Cours cC&udes. 
No one would maintain that a result of this kind was 
possible in the total absence of intellectual action 
carefully directed by the will. And something of this 
same control shows itself in all our more fully de- 
veloped dreams. 

One manifestation of this voluntary activity iu 
sleep is to be found in those efforts of attention which 
not unfrequently occur. I have remarked that, speak- 
ing roughly and in relation to the waking condition, 
the state of sleep ia marked by a subjection of the 
powers of atlention to the force of the mental images 
present to consciousness. Yet something resembling 
an exercise of voluntary attention sometimes happens 
in sleep. The intellectual feats just spoken of, unless, 
indeed, they are referred to some mysterious uncon- 
scious mental opemtions, clearly involve a mea.sure of 
volitional guidance. All who dream frequently are 
occasionally aware on awaking of having greatly exer- 
cised their attention on the images presented to them 
during sleep. I myself am often able to recall an 
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eflfort to see beautiful objects, which threatened to dis- 
appear from my field of visiou, or to catch faint receding 
tones of preternatural sweetness; and some dreamera 
allege that they are able to retain a recollection of tho 
feeling of strain connected with such exercise of atten- 
tion in sleep. 

The main function of this voluntary attention in 
dream-life is seen in the selection of those images 
which are to pass the threshold of clear consciousness. 
I have already spoken of a selective action brought 
about by the ruling emotion. In this case, the atten- 
tion is held captive by the particular feeling of the 
moment. Also a selective process goes on in the case 
of the action of those associative dispositions just re- 
ferred to. But in each of these cases the action of 
selective attention is comparatively involuntary, passive, 
and even unconscious, not having anything of the 
character of a conscious striving to compass some end. 
Besides this comparatively passive play of selective 
attention, there is an active play, in which there is 
a conscious wish to gain an end ; in other words, the 
operation of a definite motive. This motive may be 
described as an intellectual impulse to connect and 
harmonize what is present to the mind. The voluntary 
kind of selection includes and transcends each of 
the involuntary kinds. It has as its result an imitation 
of that order which is brought about by what I have 
called the associative dispositions, only it consciously 
aims at this result. And it is a process controlled by a 
feeling, namely, the intellectual sentiment of consis- 
tency, which is not a mode of emotional excitement 
enthralling the will, but a calm motive, guiding the 
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-ftotivitics of attention. It thus bears somewhat the same 
relation to the emotional selection already spoken of, 
as dramatic creation bears to lyrical composition. 

This process of striving to seize some connecting 
link, or thread of order, is UluBtrated whenever, in 
wakiog life, we are suddenly bronght face to face with 
an unfamiliar scene. Wlien taken into a factory, we 
striye to avrangf tiie bewildering chaos of visual im- 
pressions under some scheme, by help of which we are 
said to understand the sceue. So, if on entoring a 
room wo are plunged in medias res of a lively conver- 
sation, we strive to find a clue to the discussion. When- 
ever the meaning of a scene is not at once clear, and 
especially whenever there is an appearance of confusion 
in it, we are conscious of a painful feeling of per- 
plexity, which acts as a strong motive to ever-renewed 
attention.* 

In touching on this intellectual impulse to connect 
the disconnected, we are, it is plain, approaching the 
question of tho very foundations of our intellectual 
structure. That there is this impulse firmly rooted in 
the mature mind nobody can douht ; and that it 
manifests itself in early life in the child's recurring 
" Why ? " is equally clear. But how we are to account 
for it, whether it is to be viewed as a mere nsult of 
the play of associated fragments of experience, or as 
something involved in the very process of the associa- 
tion of ideas itself, is a question into which I cannot 
here enter. 



' On tlie nature of this impulse, as iUuBtrnttd in iviikin" a 
bleep, see tlic article bj DelljQiuE, " Lo Somiuuil ot liia KOvc 
lleeuf. riiihimphi<iue, Juno, ISKO. p. me. 
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W'liat I nm Iicre onnoc-med to show is thai 
Bcarcli for conaUteucy and conucctioo in the mani 
imprL-iisKina of the moniunt is a dcpply rooted KaWt of 
tint itiiuil, and iin« which is retained in a niensnn 
diiriiit^ sloep. When, in this state, onr minds are in- 
vaded by a motley crowd of Qnr»?Iated images, there 
n>8ultsadi9agrpeable sense of confusion; and tliisfceling 
acts as a motive to the attention to sift out those pro- 
ducts of the dreani-funcy which may be made to cohere. 
When once the foundations of a dream-action are laiii, 
new images must to some extent fit in with this ; and 
here tlicre is room for the exercise of a. distinct impolse 
to order the chaotic elements of dream-fancy in certiuD 
forms. The jierception of any possible relation between 
one of the crowd of new images ever surging above the 
level of obscure conBcioiiKnees, and tlie old group at 
oueo serves to detain it. The concentration of atten- 
tion on it, in obedience to this impulse to seek for an 
intelligible onler, at once intensifies it and fixes it. 
incorporating it into the series of dream-pietnres. 

Ilere is a dream wbicli appears to illustrate this 
impulse to seek an intelligible order in the confused 
and disorderly. After being occupied with eorreeting 
the proofs of my volume on Peasimism, I dreamt that 
my book was handed to me by my publishsr, fully 
illustrated with coloured pictures. The frontispiece 
lepresented the fantastic figure of a man gesticulating 
in front of a ship, from which lie ap[>eared to have just 
stepped. 5Iy publisher told me it was meant for Hamlet, 
and I immediately reflected that this character had been 
selected as a concrete example of the pessimistic ten- 
dency. I may add that, on awaking, I was distinct" 
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aware of haviag felt puzzled when dreaming, and of 
haying striven to read a meaning into the dream. 

Tiie rationale of this dream seems to me to be 
somewhat as follows. The image of the completed 
volume represented, of course, a recurring anticipatory 
image of waking life. The coloured plates were due 
probably to subjective optical sensations simultaneously 
excited, which were made to iit in (with or without an 
effort of Toliiutary attention) with the image of the 
book under the form of illustrations. But this stage 
of coherency did not satisfy the mind, which, still 
partly confused by tlie incongruity of coloured plates 
in a philosophic work, looked for a closer connection. 
The image of llamlet was naturally suggested in con- 
nection with pessimism. The eflort to discover a ! 
meaning in the pictures led to the fusion of this image 
with one of the subjective spectra, and in this way the 
idea of a Hamlet frontispiece probably arose. 

The whole process of dream-construction is clearly 
ilhistrated in a curious dream recorded by Professor 
Wundt.^ Before the house is a funeral procession : it 
is the burial of a friend, who has in reality been dead 
for some time past. The wife of the deceased bids 
Jiim and an acquaintance who happens to be with him 
go to the other side of the street and join the proces- 
sion. Aftershe has gone away, his companion remarks 
to him, " She only said that because the cholera rages 
over yonder, and she wants. to keep this side of the 
street to herself." Then comes an attempt to flee from 
the region of the cholera. Returning to his house, he 
finds the procession gone, but the street strewn with 
' PhyiioliigiaeJie Paychologie, p. GGO. 
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rich nosegays ; and he further observes crowds of men 
who seem to be funeral attendants, and who, like him- 
self, are hastening to join the procession. These are, 
oddly enough, dressed in red. When hurrying on, it 
occurs to him that he has forgotten to take a wreath 
for the coflRn. Then he wakes up with beating of the 
heart. 

The sources of this dream are, according to VVundt, 
as follows. First of all, he had, on the previous day, 
met the funeral procession of an acquaintance. Again, 
he had read of cholera breaking out in a certain town. 
Once more, he had talked about the particular lady 
with this friend, who had narrated facts which deafly 
proved her selfishness. The hastening to flee from 
the infected neighbourhood and to overtake the 
procession was prompted by the sensation of heart- 
beating. Finally, the crowd of red bier-followers, and 
the profusion of nosegays, owed their origin to subjec- 
tive visual sensations, the "light-chaos" which often 
uppears in the dark. 

Let us now see for a moment how these various 
elements may have become fused into a connected chain 
of events. First of all, it is clear that this dream is 
built up on a foundation of a gloomy tone of feeling, 
arising, as it would seem, from an irregularity of the 
heart's action. Secondly, it owes its special structure 
and its air of a connected sequence of events, to those 
tendencies, passive and active, to order the chaotic of 
which I have been speaking. Let us try to trace this 
out in detail. 

To begin with, we may suppose that the image of the 
procession occupies the dreamer's mind. From quite 
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) of having felt puzzled when dreaming, and of 
■ 'iuiTing striven to read a meaning into the dream. 

The raiioiiale of this dream seems to me to bo 
somewhat aa follows. The image of the completed 
volume represented, of course, a recurring anticipatory 
image of waking life. The coloured plates were due 
probably to subjective optical sensations simultaneously 
excited, which were made to fit in (with or without an 
effort of voluntary attention) with the image of the 
book under the form of illustrations. But this stage 
of coherency did not satisfy the mind, which, still 
partly confused by the incongruity of coloured plates 
in a philosophic work, looked for a closer connection, 
The image of Hamlet was naturally suggested in con- 
nection with pessimism. The effort to discover a 
meaning in the pictures led to the fusion of this image 
with one of the subjective spectra, and in this way the 
idea of a Hamlet frontispiece probably arose. 

The whole process of dream -construction is clearly 
illustiuted in a curious dream recorded by Professor 
Wujidt.^ Before the house is a funeral procession : it 
is the burial of a friend, who has in reality been dead 
for some time past. The wife of the deceased bids 
liim and an acquaintance who hiippens to be with him 
go to the other side of the street and join the proces- 
sion. After she has gone away, his companion remarks 
to him, " She only said that because the cholera rages 
over yonder, and she wants to keep this side of the 
street to herself." Then comes an attempt to flee from 
the region of the cholera. Returning to his house, he 
finds the procession gone, but the street strewn with 

* Fhi/iMoijitahe Feyehologie, p. QGO. 
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Tlie Nature of Dream-lMclligenoe, 

It must not be su[ipo3ed tbat tliis process of weldinj 
together the cLaotie luaterials of our dreams is eya 
carricLl out with auythiug like the clear rational pot 
pose of which we are conscious when seeking, \i 
waking life, to comprehend some bewilJering spectocla 
At best it is a vague longing, and this longing-, it maj 
bo added, is soon aatislled. There is, indeed, somethio) 
almoBt pathetic in the facility with which the dreamed 
mind can bo pacified with the least appearance of i 
connection. Just as a child's importunate " Why V 
is often silenced by a ridiculous caricature of an es 
|»lanation, so the dreamer's iutelligenco is freed fnn 
its distress by the least semblance of a uniting order. 

It thus remains true with respect even to_ our mofl 
coherent dreams, that there is a complete suspensioi 
or at least a cousiderablo retardation, of the highes 
operations of judgment and thought; also a gre* 
enfcehlement, to say the least of it, of those sentimeati 
such as the feeling of consistency and the sense of tlw 
absurd which are so intimately connected with thea 
higher intellectual operations. 

In order to illustrate how oddly our Boemingli 
rational dreams caricature the operations of wakii^ 
■ thought, I may, perhaps, be allowed to record two o 
my own dreams, of which I took careful note at tb 
time. 

On the first occasion I went "in my dream" tl 
the " Stores" in August, and found the place empty 
A shopman brought mo some large fowls. I askec 
their price, nnd ho answered, "Tenpence a pound." ' 
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aware of liaTing felt puzzled when dreaming, and ox i 
having striven to read a meaning into the dream. 

The rationale of this dream seems to me to be j 
somewhat as follows. The image of the completed 
volume represented, of courae, a recurring anticipatory 
image of waking life. The coloured plates were doe 
probably to subjective optical sensations simultaneously 
excited, whicb were mode to fit in (with or without an 
effort of volnutary attention) with the image of the 
boot under the form of illustrations. But this stage 
of coherency did not satisfy the mind, which, still 
partly confused by the incongruity of coloured plates 
in a philosophic work, looked for a closer connection. 
The image of Kamlet was naturally suggested in con- ■ 
nection with pessimism. The effort to discover a I 
meaning in the pictures led to the fusion of this image 
with ono of the subjective spectra, and in this way the 
idea of a Hamlet frontispiece probably arose. 

The whole process of dream-construction is clearly 
ilhistrated in a curious dream recorded by Profeaaof 
Wundt.^ Before the house is a funeral procession : 
is the burial of a friend, who has in reality been dead 
for some time i>ast. The wife of the deceased bids 
him and an acquaintance who happens to be with him 
go to the other side of the street and join tlie proces- 
sion. Aftershe has gone away, his companion remarks 
to him, " She only said that because the cholera rages 
over yonder, and she wants to keep thia side of the 
street to herself." Thee comes an attempt to flee from I 
the region of the cholera. Returning to his 1: 
finds the procession gone, but the street strewn with 
' PhytUiliiijuche r«</diolBgte, p 6C0. 
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is a deterioration of our intellectual liib. The highest 
intellectual activities answering to the least stable 
nervous connections are impeded, and what of intellect 
remains corresponds to the most deeply organized 
connections. 

In this way, our dream-life touches that childish 
condition of the intelligence which marks the decadence 
of old age and the encroachmentB of mental disease. 
The parallelism between dreams and insanity has been 
pointed out by most writers on the subject. Eant 
observed that the madman is a dreamer awake, and 
more recently Wundt has remarked that, when asleep, 
we "can experience nearly all the phenomena which 
meet us in lunatic asylums.." The grotesquenesa of the - 
combinations, the lack of all judgment aa to consistency, 
fitness, and probability, are common characteristics 
of the short night-dream of the healthy and the long 
day-dream of the insane.' 

But one great difference marks off the two domains, 
When dreaming, we are still sane, and shall soon prove 
our sanity. After all, the dream of the sleeper is cor- 
rected, if not so rapidly as the illusion of the healthy 
waker. As soon as the familiar stimuli of light and 
sound set the peripheral sense-organs in activity, and 
call bock the nervous system to its complete round of 
healthy action, the illusion disappears, and we smile at 
our alarms and agonies, saying, " Behold, it was a 
dre^m ! " 

On the practical side, the illusions and hallucina- 
tions of sleep must be regarded as comparatively harm- 

I., oil. !x.; Vcrg1e!chnng dm Ttaamet mil item 
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UiVare of having felt puzzled when dreaming, and of 
having striven to read a meaning into tho dream. 

The rationale of this dream seems to ms to be J 
somewhat as follows. The image of the completed I 
volume repieaentedj of courae, a recurring anticipatory 
image of waking life. The coloured plates were due 
probably to suhjective o[>tical sensations simultaneously 
excited, which were made (o fit in (with or without an ' 
effort of voluntary attention) with the image of the 
boob under the form of illustrations. But this stage ' 
of coherency did not satisfy the mind, which, still | 
partly confused by the incongruity of coloured platea 
in a philosophic work, looked for a closer connection. J 
The image of Hamlet was naturally suggested in con-r I 
neetion with pessimism. The effort to discover a I 
meaning in the pictures led to the fusion of this image 1 
with one of the subjective spectra, and in this way the 
idea of a Hamlet frontispiece probably arose. ] 

The whole process of dream -construction is clearly | 
illustrated in a curious dream recorded by Professor' | 
Wundt.* Before the house is a funeral procession : it i 
is the burial of a friend, who has in reality been dead 
fur some time past. The wife of the deceased bids 
him and on acquaintance who happens to be with him 
go to the other side of the street and join the proces- 
sion. After she has gone away, his companion remarks 
to him, " She only said that because the cholera rages 
over yonder, and sho wants to keep this side of the 
street to herself." Then comes an attempt to ilce from 
the region of the cholera, lieturning to his house, he i 
finds the procession gone, but the street strcivn with ; 
' Pki/BiciuQiiche riyehdogie, p. 6C0, 
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ductioa of sense-illusion. And thia point may be 
touched on here all the more appropriately, since it 
helps to bring out the close relation between waking 
and sleeping illusion. The mind does not pass sud- 
denly and at a bound from the condition of dream- 
fancy to that of waking perception. I have already 
had occasion to touch on the " hypnagogic state," that 
condition of somnolence or " sleepiness " in which ex- 
ternal impressions cease to act, the internal attention 
is relaxed, and the weird imagery of sleep begins to 
unfold itaelf. And just as there is this anticipation of 
dream-hallucination in the presomnial condition, so 
Ihere is the surrival of it in the postsomuial condition. 
As I have observed, dreams sometimes leave behind 
them, for an appreciable interval after waking, a vivid 
after-impression, and in some eases even the semblance 
of a sense-perception. 

If one reflects how many ghosts and other mi- 
raculous apparitions are seen at night, and when the 
mind is in a more or less somnolent condition, the 
idea Is forcibly suggested that a goo'd proportion of 
these visions are the delris of dreams. In some cases, 
indeed, as that of Spinoza, already referred to, the hal- 
lucination (in Spinoza's case that of " a scurvy black 
Brazilian ") is recognized by the subject himself as a 
dream-image.' I am indebted to Mr. W. H. Pollock 
for a fact which curiously illustrates the position hero 
adopted. A lady was staying at a country house. 
During the night and immediately on waking up she 



< For Spinoza's expericnoe, given in hia o 
Pnllock'B Sjrt'nom, p. 57 ; rf. whnt Wandt sajB oi 
tiolngiseJie r$i/i!holo'jie, p. (il8, footnote 2. 
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an apparition of a strange-looking man in 
' mediiDval costume, a figure by no means agreeable, 
I and which seemed altogether unfamiliar to her. The 
next morning, on rising, she recognized the original of 
her hallucinatory image in a portrait hanging on the 
wall of her bedroom, which must have impressed itself 
on her brain before the occurrence of the apparition, 
though she had not attended to it. Oddly enough, she 
now learnt for the first time that the house at which 
she was staying had the reputation of being haunted, 
and by the very same somewhat repalsive-looking medi- 
teval personage that had troubled her inter-sonmolent 
moments. The case seems to me to be typical with 
respect to the genesis of ghosts, and of the reputation 
of haimtcd houses. 



TOE urPNOTIO CONDITION. 

I have not in this chapter discussed the relation 
of dreaming to hypnotism, or the state of artificially 
produced qiiaai-sleep, because the nature of this lost 
is still but very imperfectly understood. In this 
condition, which is induced in a number of ways by 
keeping the attention fixed on some non-exciting ol>- 
ject, and by weak continuous and monotonous stimu- 
lation, as stroking the skin, the patient can be made 
to act conformably to the verbal or other suggestion of 
the operator, or to the bodQy position which ho is made 
to assume. Thus, for example, if a glass containing 
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ink is given to him, with the command to drink, he 
j)roceeda to drink. If his hands are folded, he proceeds 
to act as if ho were in church, and so on. 

Braid, the writer who did so much to get at the 
facta of hypnotism, and Dr. Carpenter who has helped 
to make known Braid's careful researches, regard the 
actions of the hypnotized subject as analogous to ideo" 
motor movements ; that is to say, the movements due 
to the tendency of an idea to act itself out apart from 
volition. On the other hand, one of the latest in- 
quirers into the subject. Professor Ileidenhain, of 
Brealau, appears to regard these actions as the outcome 
of " unconscious perceptions " (Animal Magnetism, Eng- 
lish translation, p. 43. etc.). 

In the absence of certain knowledge, it seems 
allowable to argue from the analogy of natural sleep 
that the actions of the hypnotized patient are accom- 
panied with the lower forms of consciousness, includ- 
ing sensation and perception, and that they involve 
dream- like hallucinations respecting the external 
circumstances of the moment. Regarding them in this 
light, the points of resemblance between hypnotism 
and dreaming are numerous and striking. Thus, Dr. 
Ileidenhain tells us that the threshold or liminal 
value of stimulation is lowered just as in ordinary 
sleep sense-activity as a whole is lowered. According 
to Professor Weinhold, the hypnotic condition begins 
in a gradual loss of taste, touch, and the sense of tem- 
perature ; then sight is gradually impaired, while hear- 
ing remains throughout the least interfered witb.^ In 

n Ilrpoptism," 
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R»y, the miud of the patient is largely cut off £i-om 
ternal world, as in sleep, and the power of orien- 
is lost. MoreoTer, there are ail the conditions 
t, hoth positive and negative, for the hallucina- 
1^ tory transformation of mental images into percepta-juat 
^ as in natural sleep. Thus, the higher centres connected 
^ with the operations of reflection and reasoning are 
i thrown hors de combat or, as Dr. Hetdenhain has it, 
I " inhibited." 

I TliQ condition of hypnotism is marked off from- 

I that of natural sleep, firet of all, by the fact that the 
accompanying halluci nations are wholly due to ex- 
ternal suggestion (including the effects of bodily 
posture). Dreams may, as we have seen, be very 
faintly modified by external influences, but during 
sleep there is nothing answering to the perfect control 
which the operator exercises over the hypnotized 
subject. The largest quantity of our "dream-stuff" 
comes, as we have seen, from within and not from 
without the organism. And this fact accounts for the 
chief characteristic difference between the natural and 
the hypnotic dream. The former is complex, consist- 
ing of crowds of images, and continually changing : 
the latter is simple, limited, and persistent. As Braid 
remarks, the peculiarity of hypnotism is that the 
attention is concentrated on a remarkably narrow field 
of mental images and ideas. So long as a particular 
bodily posture is aasumed,so long does the corresponding 
illusion endure. One result of this, in connection with 
that impairing of sensibility already referred to, is the 
scope for a curious overriding of sense-impressions by 
the dominant illusory percept, a process that we have 




1 illustrated in the active seuse-illusiona of waking 
lifa Thus, if salt water is tasted and tbo patient is 
idd that it is htfer, he complains that it is sour. 

In being thus in a certain rapport, though so 
limited and unintelligent a rapport, with the ex- 
ternal world, the mi ad of the hypnotized patient 
would appear to bo nearer tlie condition of waking 
illusion than is the mind of the dreamer. It must 
be remembered, however, and this is the second 
point of difTerencQ between dreaming and hypnotism, 
that the hypnotized subject tends to acl out his hal- 
lucinations. His qnasi-pereepta are wont to trans- 
form themselves into actions with a degree of force 
of which we see no traces in ordinary sleep. Why 
there should be this greater activity of the motor 
organs in the one condition than in the other, seems 
to be a point as yet unexplained. AH sense-im- 
pressions and percepts are doubtless accompanied by 
some degree of impulse to movement, though, for some 
reason or another, in natural and healthy sleep these 
impulses are restricted to the stage of faint nascent 
stirrings of motor activity which hardly betray them- 
selves externally. This difference, involving a great 
diffeieoce in the possible practical consequences of the 
two conditions of natural and hypnotic sleep, clearly 
serves to bring the latter condition nearer to that.of 
insanity than the former condition is brought. A strong 
susceptibility to the hypnotic influence, such as 
Dr. Heidenhain describes, might, indeed, easily prove 
a very serious want of "adaptation of internal to" 
external relations," whereas a tendency to dreaming 
would hardly prove a maladaptation at all. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

ILLUSIONS OF INTROSPECTION. 

We have now, perhaps, sufficiently reviewed sense- 
illusions, both of waking life and of sleep. And having 
roughly classified them according to their structure and 
origin, we are ready to go forwards and inquire whether 
the theory thus reached can be applied to other forms 
of illusory error. And here we are compelled to inquire 
at the outset if anything analogous to sense-illusion 
is to be found in that other great region of presentative 
cognition usually marked off from external perception 
as internal perception, self-reflection, or introspection. 

Hlmions of Introspection defined. 

This inquiry naturally sets out with the question : 
What is meant by introspection? This cannot be 
better defined, perhaps, than by saying that it is the 
mind's immediate reflective cognition of its own states 
as such. 

In one sense, of course, everything we know may 
be called a mental state, actual or imagined. Thus, a 
sense-impression is known, exactly like any other feeling 
of the mind, as a mental phenomenon or mental modifi- 
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cation. Yet wo do not usuaily apeak of introspcctively 
recognizing a. sensation. Our senae-impressiona are 
marked off from all other feelings by having an ob- 
jective character, that ia to Bay, an immediate relation to 
tlie external world, so that in attending to one of them 
our minds pass away from themselves in what Professor 
Bain calls the attitude of objective regard. Introspec- 
tion is confined to feelings which want this intimate 
connection with the external region, and includes 
tensation only so far as it is viewed apart from ex- 
ternal objects and on its mental side as a feeling, a 
process which ia next to impossible where the senaar 
tion haa little emotional colour, as in the case of an 
ordinary sensation of sight or of articulate sound. 

This being so, errors of introspection, supposing 
such to be found, will in the moin be sufficiently 
distinguished from those of perception. Even an hallu- 
cination of sense, whether setting out from a subjective 
sensation or not, always contains the semblance of a 
sense-impression, and so would not be correctly classed 
with errors of introspection. 

Just as introspection must be marked off from 
perception, so must it be distinguished from memory. 
It may be contended that, strictly speaking, all intro- 
spection is retrospection, since even in attending to a 
present feeling the mind is reflectively representing to 
itaelf the immediately preceding momentary experience 
of that feeling. Yet the adoption of this view does 
not hinder us from drawing a broad distinction be- 
tween acts of introspection and acts of memory. 
Introspection must be regarded as confined to tiio 
knowledge of immediately antecedent mental states 
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with reference to which no error of memory can be 
BOpposed to arise. 

It follows from this that an illusion of introspection 
coold only be found in connection with the appre- 
hension of present or immediately antecedent mental 
states. Oh the other hand, any illusions connected 
with the consciousness of personal continuity and iden- 
tity would fall rather under the class of mnemonic than 
that of introspective error. 

Once more, introspection must be carefully dis- 
'tinguished from what I have called belief. Some of 
our beliefs may he found to grow out of and he 
compounded of a number of introspections. Thus, my 
conception of my own character, or my psychological 
conception of mind as a whole, may be seen to arise by 
a combination of the results of a number of acts of 
introspection. Yet, supposing this to be ho, we roust 
still distinguish between the single presentative act of 
introspection and the representative belief growing out 
of it. 

It follows from this that, though an error of the 
latter sort might conceivably have its origin in one of ■ 
the former; though, for example, a man's illusory 
opinion of himself might be found to involve errors of 
introspection, yet the two kinds of illusion would be 
eafficiently unlike. The latter would be a simple 
presentative error, the former a compound representa- 
tive error. 

Finally, in order to comyilete this preliminary 
demarcation of our subject-matter, it is necessary to i 
distinguish between an introspection (appnrent or real) i 
of a feeling or idea, and a process of inference based | 
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on thia feeling. The term introspectiye knowledge 
must, it b plain, be conQned to what is or appears to 
be in the mind at the moment of inspection. 

By observing this distinction, we are in a posilion 
to mark off an illusion of introspection from a fallacy 
of introspection. The former differs from the latter in 
the absence of anything like a conscious process of 
inference. Thug, if we suppose that the derivation 
by Descartes of the fact of the existence of God from 
his possession of the idea to be erroneous, such a con- 
sciously performed act of reasoning would constitute a' 
fallacy rather than an illusion of introspection. 

We may, then, roughly define an illusion of intro- 
upection as an error involved in the apprehension of 
the contents of the mind at any moment. If we mis- 
take the quality or degree of a feeling or the structure 
of a complex mass of feeling, or if we confuse what is 
actually present to the mind with some inference 
based on this, we may be said to foil into an illusion 
of introspection. 

But here the question will certainly be raised : 
IIow can we conceive the mind erring as to the nature 
of its present contents; and what is to determine, if 
not my immediate act of introspection, what is present 
in my mind at any moment? Indeed, to raise the 
possibility of error in introspection seems to do away 
with the certainty of presentative knowledge. 

If, however, the reader will recall what was said in 
an earlier chapter about the possibility of error in 
recognizing the quality of a sense-impression, he will 
be prepared for a similar possibility here. What we 
are accustomed to c-all a purely presentative cognition 
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is, in truth, partly repreacntativo. A feeling &a pure 
feeling is not known; it is only known when it is 
distinguished, as to quality or degree, and so classed 
or brought under some representation of a kind or 
description of feeling, as acuto, painful, and so on. 
The accurate recognition of an impression of colour 
depends, as wo have seen, on this process of classing 
being correctly performed. Similarly, the recognition 
of internal feelings implies the presence of the appro- 
priate or correspcmding class-representation. Accord- 
ingly, if it is possible for a wrong representation to 
get substituted for the right one, there seems to be an 
opening for error. 

Any error that would thus arise can, of course, 
only be determined as such in relation to some other 
act of introspection of thi3 same mind. In matters of 
internal perception other minds cannot directly assist 
na in correcting error as they can in the case of external 
perception, though, as wo fehall seo by-and-by, they 
may do so indirectly. The standard of reality di- 
rectly applicable to introspective cognition is plainly 
what the individual mind recognizes at its best mo- 
ments, when the processes of attention and classify- 
ing are accurately performed, and the representation 
may be regarded with certainty as answering to the 
feeling. In other words, in the sphere of internal, 
aa in that of external experience, the criterion of 
reality is the average and perfect, as distinguished 
from the particular variable and imperfect act of 
cognition. 

We see, then, that error in the process of intro- 
spection is at least conceivable. And now let us 
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examine this process a little farther, in order to find 
out what probabilities of error attach to it. 

To begin with, then, an act of introspection, to be 
complete, clearly involves the appreliension of an in- 
tenial feeling or idea as something mental and marked 
off from the region of external experience. This dis- 
tinct recognition of internal states of mind as such, in 
opposition to external inijiressiona, is by no means 
easy, but proaupposes a certain degree of intellectual 
culture, and a measure of the power of abstract at- 
tention. 

Confusion of Interna! and External Experience, 
Accordingly, we find that where this is wanting 
there is a manifest disposition to translate internal feel- 
ings into terms of external impressions. In this way 
there may arise a slight amount of habitual and 
approximately constant error. Not that the process 
approaches to one of hdlluciuation; but only that 
the internal feelings are intuited as having a cause or 
origin analogous to that of sense-impressions. Thus 
to the uncultivated mind a sudden thought seems like 
an audible announcement from without The super* 
stitious man talks of being led by some good or evil 
spirit wlien new ideas arise in his mind or new reso- 
lutions shape themselves. To the simple intelligence 
of the boor every thought presents itself as an analogue ■ 
of on audible voice, and he commonly describes his 
rough musings as saying this and that to himself. 
And this mode of viewing tlio matter is nflectod even 
in the language of cultivated persons. Titus we say, 
"The idea struck niL-," or "was borne in on me," "I 
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I forced to do so and so," and so on, and in this 
iner we tend to assimilate internal to external 
tnental phenomena. 

Much the same thing sbowa itself in our customary 
L^modes of describing our internal feelings of pleasure 
^and pain. When a man in a state of mental depression 
^ speaks of having "a load" oo his mind it is evident 
|j that he is interpreting a mental by help of an analogy 
L to a bodily feeling. Similarly, when we talk of the 
L mind being torn by doubt or worn by anxiety. It 
r would seem as though wo tended meclianieally to 
B translate mental pleasures and pains into the languago 
I of bodily sensations. 

I The explanation of this deeply rooted tendency to 

a slightly illusory view of our mental states is, I think, 
an easy one. For one thing, it follows from the relation 
I of the mental image to the sense-impression that wo 
' should tend to assimilate the former to the latter as 
to its nature and origin. This would account for the 
common habit of regarding thoughts, which are of 
course accompanied by representatives of their verbal 
symbols, as internal voices, a habit which is probably 
especially characteristic of the child and the uncivilized 
man, as we have found it to be characteristic of the 
insane. 

Another reason, however, must be sought for the 
habit of assimilating internal feelings to. external sen- 
sations. If language has been evolved as an incident 
of social life, at once one of ita effects and its causes, 
it would seem to follow that it' must have first shaped 
itself to the needa'of expressing these common objective 
experienL'ca which we rcccivji by way of our senses. 
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Our habitual modeB of tliought, limited as they aro 
by langnage, retain traces of tliia origin. We cannot 
conceive any mental process except by some vague 
analogy to a physical process. In other words, wo can 
even now only think with perfect clearness when we 
are concerned with some object of common cognition, 
Thus, tho sphere of esternal sensation and of physical 
agencies fumisbw ns with the one type of thinkable 
thing or object of thought, and we habitually view 
subjective mental states as analogues of these. 

Still, it may be said that these slight nascent errors 
are hardly worth naming, and the question would still 
appear to recur whether there are other fully developed 
errors deserving to rank along with illnsions of sense. 
Do we, it may be ashed, ever actually mistake the 
quality, degree, or structure of oar internal feelings in 
the manner hinted above, and if so, what is the range 
of snch error ? In order to appreciate the risks of such 
error, let us compare the process of self-observation with 
that of external perception with respect to the diEGcul- 
ties in the way of accurate presentative knowledga 

Misreading of Internal Fedings, 
First of all, it is noteworthy that a state of con- 
scionsness at any one moment is an exceedingly com- 
plex thing. It is mado up of a mass of feelings and 
active impulses wljich often combine and blend in a 
most inextricable way. External sensations come in 
groups, too, but as a rule they do not fuse in apparently 
simple wholes as our internal feelings often do. Tho 
very possibility of perception depends on a clear dis- 
crimination of sense-elements, for example, the several 
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litions of colour obtained by the stimulatiou of 
■rent parte of the retina.^ But no Buch clearly 
lied mosaic of feelings presents itself in the internal 
■on : one element overlaps and partly loses itself in 
Jier, and subjective analysis is often an exceedingly 
Ecalt matter. Our consciousness is thus a closely 
iren texture in which the mental eye often fails to 
3 the several threads or strands. Moreover, there 
Ithe fact that many of these ingredients are esceed- 
Jgly shadowy, belonging to that obscure region of 
■b-consciousuess which it is so hard to penetrate with 
light of discriminative attention. This remark 
[pplies with particular force to that mass of organic 
■eelings which constitutes what is known as ctanresthcsis, 
Ibr vital sense. 

While, to speak figuratively, the minute anatomy 
■ of consciousness is thus difficult with respect to 
T longitudinal sections of the mental column, it is no less 
diflScnlt with respect to transverse sections. Under 
ordinary circumstances, external impressions persist so 
that they can be transfixed by a deliberate act of 
attention, and objects rarely flit over the external 
scene so rapidly as to allow us no time for a careful 
recognition of the impression. Not so in the case of 
the internal region of mind. The composite states of 
consciousness just described never remain perfectly 
uniform for the shortest conceivable duration. They 
change continually, just as the contents of the kaleido- 
scope vary with every shake of the instrument. Thus, 

■ I Deod hard)? obeerve that physiolt^y ebowa Uiat there is no 
Beparafian of difieroat elementary coluuT'eeusatioiia nhioh ora locally 
Identical. , 
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one shade of feeling runs into another in such a way 
that it is often impossible to detect its exact quality ; 
and even when the character of the feeling does not 
change, its intensity is undergoing alterationa so that 
an accurate observation of its quantity is impracticable. 
Also, in this unstnblo shifting internal scene features 
may appear for a duration too short to allow of close 
recognition. In this way it happens that we cannot 
sharply divide the feeling of the moment from its 
antecedents and its consfiquents. 

If, now, we take these facta in connection with 
what has been said above respecting the nature of the 
process of introspection, the probability of error will bo 
mado sufficiently clear. To transfix any particular 
feeling of the moment, to selectively attend to it, and 
to bring it nnder the proper representation, is an 
operation that requires time, a time which, though 
short, is longer than the fugitive character of so much 
of our internal mental life alloivs. From all of which 
it would appear to follow that it must be very easy to 
overlook, confuse, and transform, both as to quality 
and as to quantity, the actual ingredients of onr in- 
ternal conscionsness. 

From these sources there spring a number of small 
errors of introspection which, to distinguish them from 
others to be spoken of presently, may be called passive. 
These would include all errors in detecting what is la 
consciousness due to the intricacies of the phenomena, 
and not aided by any strong basis. For example, a 
mental state may fail to disclose its component parts to 
introspective attention. Thus, a motive may enter into 
, our action which is so entangled with other feelings as to 
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escape onr notice. Tlie fuiDter tlio feeling the greater 
the difScnIty of detaching it and inspecting it in 
isolation. Again, an error of introspection mny have 
its ground in the fugitive character of a feeling. If, 
lot example, a man is asked whether a rapid action 
was a voluntary one, he may in retrospection easily 
imagine that it was not so, when as a matter of fact the 
action waa preceded by a momentary volition. When 
a person exclaims, " I did a thing inadvertently or 
mechanically," it often means that he did not note the 
motive underlying the action. Such transitory feelings 
which cannot at the moment be seized by an act of 
attention are pretty certain to disappear at once, 
leaving not even a temporary trace in consciousness. 

We will now j»ass to the consideration of other 
illusions of introspection more annlogona to what I have 
called the active illusions of perception. In our ex- 
amination of these wo found that a pure representation 
may under certain circumstances simulate the appear- 
ance of a presentation, that a mental image may 
approximate to a senBe-imprcssion. In the case of the 
internal feelings this liability shows itself in a still 
more striking form. 

The higher feelings or emotions are distinguished 
from the simple sense-feelings in being largely repre- 
sentative. Thus, a feeling of contentment at any 
moment, though no doubt conditioned by the bodily 
state and tho character of the organic sensations or 
coeniesthesis, commonly depends for the most part on 
intellectual representations of external circumstances 
or relations, and may bo called an ideal foretaste of 
actual satisfactions, such as the pleasures of success, 
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of companionsbip, and so on. This being so, it is 
easy for imagination to call up a semblance of these 
higher feelings. Since they depend largely on repre- 
sentation, a mere act of representation may suffice to 
exeite a degree of the feeling hardly distinguishable 
from the actual one. Thus, to imagine myself as con- 
tented is really to see myself at the moment as actually 
contented. Again, the actor, though, as we shall see 
by-and-by, he does not feel all that the spectator is 
apt to attribute to him, tends, when vividly represent- 
ing to himself a particular shade of fteling, to regard 
himself as actually feeling in this way. Thus, it is said 
of Garriok, that when acting Hichard III., he felt 
himself for the moment to be a villain. 

"VVe should expect from all this that in the act of 
introspection the mind is a]it, within certain limits, to 
find what it is prepared to find. And since there is in 
these acts often a distinct wish to detect some par- 
ticular feeling, we can see how easy it must be for a 
man through bias and a wrong focussing of the atten- 
tion to deceive himself up to a certain point with 
respect to the actual contents of his mind. 

Let us examine one of these active illusions a. 
little more fully. It would at first sight seem to be 
a perfectly simple thing to determine at any given 
moment whether we are enjoying ourselves, whether 
our emotional condition rises above the pleasure- 
threshold or point of indifference and takes on a 
positive hue of the agreeable or pleasurable. Yet 
there is good reason for supposing that people not 
unfrequently deceive themselves on this matter. It 
is, perhaps, hardly an exaggeration to say that most 
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1 are capable of imagining that we are having 
^ment when wo conform to the temporary fashion 
^ial amusement. It has been cynically observed 
B people go into society less in order to be happy 
to seem so, and one may add that in this 
ince of enjoyment they may, provided they aro 
■Kas^i deceive themselves as well as others. The 
pt^tion of enjoyment, the knowledge that the 
nion is intended to bring about this result, the 
;nitioQ of the external signs of enjoyment in 
—all this may ^erve to blind a nian in the 
piei stages of social amusement to his actual mentul 
' condition. 

If we look closely into this variety of illusion, wo 
shall see that it is very similar in its structure and 
origin to that kind of erroneous perception which arises 
from inattention to the actual impression of the 
_ moment under the influence of a strong expectation 
of something different. The representation of our- 
selves as entertained dislodges from our internal field 
of vision our actual condition, relegating this to the 
region of obscure consciousness. Could we for a mo- 
ment get rid of this representation and look at the 
real feelings of the time, we should become aware 
of our error ; and it is possible that the process of 
becoming Ihise involves a waking up to a good deal of 
illusion of the liind. 

Just as we can thus deceive ourselves within certain 
limits as to our emotional condition, so we cao mistake 
the real nature of our iutellectual condition. Thus, 
when an idea is particularly grateful to our minds, we 
may easily imagine tliat wo believe it, when in point 
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of fact all the time there is a sub-conscioTis process of 
criticism going od, which if we atteDded to it for a 
moment would amount to a distinct act of dlshoHef. 
Some persons appear to be capable of going on babita- 
ally practising this petty deceit on themselvea, that is 
to say, imagining tlioy befiove what in fitct they are 
strongly inclined to doubt. Indeed, this remark applies 
to all the grateful illusions respecting ourselves and 
others, which will have to be discussed hy-and-by. 
The impulse to hold to the illusion in spito of critical 
reflection, involves the further introspective illusion of 
taking a state of doubt for one of assurance. Thus, the 
weak, Sattered man or woman manages to keep np a 
sort of fictitious belief in the truth of the words which 
are so pleasant to the ear. 

It is plain that the external conditions of life 
impose on the individual certain habits of feeling 
which often conflict with his personal propensities. . 
As a member of society he has a powerful motive to 
attribute certain feelings to himself, and this motive 
acts as a bias in disturbing his vision of what is actually 
in his mind. While this holds good of lighter matters, 
as that of enjoyment just referred to, it applies still 
more to graver matters. Thus, for example, a man 
may easily pursuade himself that ho feels a proper 
sentiment of indignation against a perpetrator of some 
mean or cruel act, when as- a matter of fact his feeling 
is much more ojio of compassion for the previously 
liked offender. In this way we impose on ourselves, 
disguising our real senlimcnts by a thin veil of make> 
believe. 

So far I have spoken of an illusion of introspection 
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alogoua to the slight misappreheiisiuna of sense- 
sion which were touched on in connection with 
s of sense (Chapter III.). It is to bo observed, . 
■, that the confusing of elements of conscious- 
Which is so prominent a factor in introspective 
m, involves a species of error closely analogous to a 
lete illusion of perception, that is to say, one which 
(rea a misinterpretation of a sei^e-impression. 
"s variety of illusion is illustrated in the case in 
4iich a present feeling or thought is confounded with 
^some inference based on it. For example, a present 
. thought may, through forgetfulnoss, be regarded as a 
new discovery. Its origioality appears to bo im- 
mediately made known in the very freshness which 
characterizcB it. Every author probably has undergone 
the experience of finding that ideas which started 
up to his mind as fresh creations, were unconscious 
reminiscences of his own or of somebody else's ideas. 

In the case of present emotional states this liability 
to confuse the present and the past is far greater. 
Here there is something hardly distinguishable from 
an active illusion of sense-perception. In this con- 
dition of mind a man often says that he has an " in- 
tuition" of something supposed to be immediately 
given in the feeling itself. For instance, one whose 
mind is thrilled by the pulsation of a new joy ex- 
claims, " This is tlie happiest moment of my life," 
and the assurance aeema to be contained in the very 
intensity of the feeling itself. Of course, cool re- 
flection will tell him that what he afBrms is merely 
a belief, the accuracy of which pi-esupposoa processes 
of recollection and judgment, but to the man's mind 
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at the moment the supremacy of this particular joy 
is immeJiately intuited. And bo with the assurance 
that the present feeling, for example of love, is nn- 
dyiDg, that it ia equal to the most severe trials, and 
BO on. A man is said to Je^l at the moment that it is 
so, though as the facta believed have reference to 
absent circumstances and events, it is plaiu that the 
knowledge is by no means intuitive. 

At such times our minds are in a state of pore 
feeling : intellectual discrimination and comparison aro 
DO longer possible. In this way our emotions in the 
moments of their greatest intensity carry away our 
intellects with them, confusing the region of pare 
imagination with that of truth and certainty, and 
even the narrow domain of the present with the vast 
domain of the past and future. In this condition 
difTeiences of present and future may be said to dis- 
appear and the energy of the emotion to constitute 
an immediate assurance of its existence absolutely.' 

The great region for the illustration of these active 
illusions is that of the moral and religious life. With 
respect to our real motives, our dominant aspirations, 
and our highest emotional experiences, we are greatly 
liable to deceive ourselves. Tho moralist and the 
theologian have clearly recognized the possibilities of 
self-deception in matters of feeling and impulse. To 

' TLiB kind of error ie, oFcouree, common to all kiude oFci^Qilioii, 
in BO ru wi thcj invnlvQ campniriBon. ThoB, the preseace of the ex- 
citement of tlie eipnlion of wonder at tho rieht of an imuanallj largo 
object, say b moanlain, diapoees the mind to look on it ob the largeet 
of ilB duBfl. Sueli iUuaiona come midwa; betwooD prcstiitAtive nud 
roprcsDiibitive illasioni. The; might, petltnps, be gpecially marked 
off aa illusiona of '■ jnilframt." 
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»em it ia no mystery that the human heart should 
mistake the fictitious for the real, the momentary and ^ 
evanescent for the abiding. And they have recognized, 
too, the double bias in these erroi-s, namely, the powerful 
disposition to exaggerate the intensity and persistence 
of a present feeling on the one hand, and on the other 
hand to take a mere wish to feel in a particular way for 
the actual possession of the feeling. 

Philosophio IHusiona. 

The opinion of theologians respecting the nature of 
moral introspection presents a singular contrast to that 
entertained by some philosophers as to tho nature of 
self-consciousness. It is supposed by many of these 
that in interrogating their internal consciousness they 
are lifted above all risk of error. The " deliverance of 
consciousness" is to them something bearing the seal 
of a supreme authority, and must not be called in 
question. And so they make au appeal to individaal 
oonsciousness a final resort in all matters of philo- 
sophical dispute. 

Now, on the face of it, it does not seem probable 
that this operation should liave an immunity from all 
liability to error. For the matters respecting which 
we are directed to iutrospect ourselves, are the most 
subtle and complex things of our intellectual and 
emotional life. Aud some of these philosophers even 
go so far as to afGrm that the plain man is quite equal 
to the niceties of this process. 

It has been brought as a charge against some of 
these same philosophers that they have based certain 
of their doctrines on errors of introspection. This 
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charge must, of course, be reeoired with some sort of 
suspicion here, since it has been brought forward by 
avowed disciples of an opposite philosophic school. 
Nevertheless, ae there is from our present disinterested 
and pnrely scientific point of view a presumption that 
jihiloaophers like other men are fallible, and since it is 
certain that philosopical introspection does not materi- 
ally differ from other kinds, it seems permissible just 
to glance at some of these alleged illusions in relation 
to other and more vulgar forms. Further reference to 
them will be made at the end of our study. 

These so-called philosophical illusions will be foond, 
like the vulgar ones just spoken of, to illustrate the 
distinction drawn between passive and active illusions. 
That is to say, the alleged misreading of individual 
consciousness would result now from a confusion of 
distinct elements, including wrong suggestion, due to 
the intricacies of the phenomena, now I'rom a powerful 
predisposition to read something into the phenomena, 

A kind of illusion in which the passive element 
seems most conspicuous would bo the error into which 
the interrogator of the individual consciousneaa is said 
to fall respecting simple unanalyzable states of mind. 
On the face of it, it is not likely that a mere inward 
glance at the tangle of conscious states should suflico 
to determine what is such a perfectly simple mental 
phenomenon. Accordingly, when a writer declares 
that an act of introspection demonstrates the simple 
unanalyzable character of such a feeling as the senti- 
ment of beauty or that of moral approval, the opponent 
of this view clearly has some show of argument for 
saying that this simplicity may be altogether illusory 
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■■ftiid due to the absence of a perfect act of attention. 
^^Similarly, when it is said that the idea of space 
L^ contains no representations of muscular sensation, the 
^statement may clearly arise from the want of a 
^ sufficiently careful kind of intraspective analysis.^ i 

^ In most cases of these alleged philosophical errors, ] 
however, the active and passive factors seem to com- 
bine. There are certain intricacies in the mental 
phenomenon itself favouring the chances of error, and 
there are independent predispositions leading the mind 
to look at tho phenomenon in a wrong way. This 
seema to apply to tlie famous declaration of a certain 
school of thinkers that by an act of introspection we 
can intuit the fact of liberty, that is to say, a power i 
of spontaneous determination of action superior to and, 
regulative of the influence of motives, It may bo 
plausibly contended that tliis idea arises partly from 
' So far OB any mental stato, tlinagb origjimtiag in a fuEioQ nf 
GletnontB, ia nciw unanalyzable hy the lieat eftbrt of attention, y/a miut 
of coursB regard it in its presont form aa Bbnple. TLia diBtinction 
between vliat is Himple or complex in its present mature, and vbat ia 
originally so, ia Bometimes overlooked b; pajcbolngislB. Wbether the 
foelinga and ideas here rererred to are now simple or complex, cannot, 
I think, jet bo very certainty detenDiucd. To tokn tbe idea of epncc, 
I find that after pmctii^e I recogniiiD the ingrcdiont of muscular 
feeling muob better than I did at Qrst. And tliis exactly answers to 
Hclmbolts's coatcntion that elementary sensations as partial tones 
can be delected after praolioe. Suck separate recognition may bo 
said to depend on oorioct icpreacntation. On tho other hand, it mnst 
be allowed that there is room for the intnitioniat to aay that tlio 
aBBooiationist ia bore reading something into the idea which does aot 
belong to it. It is to be added that tbe illasion which the aasocin- 
tlonlst commonly seeks to fasten on hia opponent is that of ooufuaing 
itoal with original simplicity. Tlius, he says that, though the idea of 
space may now to all intunts and purposes be simple, it was really 
built up ont of maay distioot olumenta. More will be said on tho 
relotloo of qucalions of nntnro and genesis further on. 
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a mixing up of facts of present i 
inferences from them, and partly from a natural predis- 
position of the mind to invest itself with this supreme 
power of absolute origination.^ 

In a similar way, it miglit be contended that other 
famous philosophic dicta are founded on a process of 
erroneous introspection of subjective mental states. In 
some cases, indeed, it seems a plausible explanation to 
regaid these illusions as mere survivals in attenuated 
shadowy form of grosser popular illusions. But this 
is not yet the time to enter on these, which, moreover 
hardly fall perhaps under our definition of an illusiuji 
of introspection, 

Vuiiie of the Introspective MetJiod. 
In drawing up this rough sketch of the illusions of 
introspection, I have had no practical object in view. 
I have tried to look at the facts as they are apart from 
any conclusions to be drawn from them. The question 
how far the liability to error in any region of inquiry 
vitiates the whole process is a difficult one ; and the 
question whether the illusions to which we are subjeut 
in introspection materially affect the value of self- 
knowledge as a whole and consequently of the intro- 
spective method in psychology, as many affirmi is too 
subtle a one to bo fully treated now. All that I shall 
attempt here is to show that it does not do this any 
more than the risk of sense-illuaion can be said 
materially to affect the value of external observation. 

' I taaj u wi^It be Fiank and say tliat I mjseir, aeiuming free-will 
to bu ao illnaion, have liied to truoe the various Uireads of influenoo 
which hiivu coBtrilmted to its remarkable vilality. (Soo Sateaiioa and 
Intaiiinn, cli, v., " Tlie Geneaia of tlie Ftoc-WJll Doolriiie.") 
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pt is to bo noted first of all that the errors of 
Sepection are much more limited than those of 
IB-perception. They broadly answer to the alight 
J connected with the discrimination and recogni- 
f of the sense-impression. There is nothing ' 
raring to a complete hallucination in the sphere 
e inner mental life. It follows, too, from what has 
i said above, that the amount of active error in 
ftspection is insignificant, since the representation 
i feeling or belief is so very similar to the actnal 
J experience of it. 

J In brief, the errors of introspection, though 
nnmerons, are all too slight to render the process of 
introspection as a whole unsound and untrustworthy. 
Though, as we have seen, it involves, strictly spealiing, 
an ingredient of representation, this fact does not do 
away with the broad distinction between presentative 
and representative cognition. Introspection is pre- 
sentative in the sense that the reality constituting the 
object of cognition, the mind's present feeling, is as 
directly present to the knowing mind as anything can 
be conceived to be. It may be added that the power 
of introspeQtion is a comparatively new acquisition of 
the human race, and that, as it improves, the amount 
of error connected with its operation may reasonably 
be expected to become infinitesimal. 

It is often supposed by those who undervalue the 
introspective method in psychology that there is a 
special difficulty in the detection of error in intro- 
spection, owing to the fact that the objeUt of inspection 
ia something individual and private, and not open to 
common scrutiny as the object of external perception, 
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Yot, while allowing a certain force to this objectidl 
I would point out, first of all, that even in sense -percep- 
tion, what the individual mind is immediately certain 
of is its own sensations. The relatively perfect cer- 
tainty which finally attaches to the presentatiTe side 
of sense-perception is precisely that which finally at- 
taches to the results of introspection. 

In the second place, it may be said that the con- 
trast between the inner and the outer experience is 
much less than it seems. In many cases our emotions 
are the direct result of a common external cause, and 
even when they are not thus attached to some present 
external circumstance, wo are able, it is admitted, by 
the use of language, roughly to compare our individual 
feelings. And such comparison is continually bring- 
ing to light the fact that thero is a continuity in our 
mental structure, that our highest thoughts and 
emotions lead ds back to our common sense-impres- 
sions, and that consequently, in spite of all individual 
differences of temperament and mental organization^ 
our inner experience is in all its larger features a 
common experience. 

I may add that this supposition of the common 
nature of our internal experience, as a whole, not only 
underlies the science of psychology, but is implied in 
the very process of detecting and correcting errors of 
introspection. I do not mean that in matters of 
feeling " authority " is to override " private judgment'" 
Our last resort with respect to things of the mind is, 
as I have saiS, that of careful sell-inspection. And 
the progreM of psychology and the correction of illu- 
sion proceed by means of an ever-improving exercise 
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of the introspective faculty. Yet such individual 
inspection can at least be guided by the results of 
others' similar inspection, and should be so guided as 
soon as a general consensus in matters of internal ex- 
perience is fairly made out. In point of fact, the 
preceding discussion of illusions of introspection has 
plainly rested on the sufficiently verified assumption 
that the calmest and most efficient kind of introspec- 
tion, in bringing to light what is permanent as com- 
pared with what is variable in the individual cognition, 
points in the direction of a common body of intro- 
spected fact. 



CHArXER IX 

OTHEB QUASI-PRESENTATIVE ILLIj SIGNS : EBBOBB OF 

INSIGHT. 

Besides the perception of external objects, and the 
inspection of our internal mentj,! states, there are other 
forms of quasi-presentative cognition which need to 
be touched on here, inasmuch as they are sometimes 
erroneous and illusory. 

In the last chapter I alluded to the fact that 
emotion may arise as the immediate accompaniment 
of a sense-impression. When this is the case there 
is a disposition to read into the external object a 
quality answering to the emotion, just as there is a 
disposition to ascribe to objects qualities of heat and 
cold answering to the sensations thus called. And 
such a reference of an emotional result to an external 
exciting cause approximates in character to an im- 
mediate intuition. The cognition of the quality is 
instantaneous, and quite free from any admixture of 
conscious inference. Accordingly, we have to inquire 
into the illusory forms of such intuition, if such 
there be. 
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IDonapicnoua among these quasi-prQaentative emo- 
al coguitiona ia (esthetic! intuitiou, that is to say, 
he perception of an objuct as beautiful. It is not 
iecesaary here to niiae the question whether there is, 
itrictly speaking, any quality in things answering to 
the sentiment of beauty in our minds : this ia a philo- 
sophical and not a psychological question, and turns on 
the further question, what we mean by object. All that 
we need to assume here is that there are certain aspects 
of external things, certain relations of form, together 
■: with a power of exciting certain pleasurable ideas in 
the spectator's mind, which are commonly recognized 
as the cause of the emotion of beauty, and indeed 
led as constituting the embodiments of the ob- 
dve quality, beauty. Esthetic intuition thus clearly 
iplies the immediate assurance of the existence of a 
common source of aiathetio delight, a source bound up 
with an object of common sense-perception. And so 
we may say that to call a thing beautiful ia more or 
distinctly to recognize it aa a causfl of a present 
emotion, and to attribute to it a power of raising a 
kindred emotion in other minds. 



Msthetio Ulusinn. 
According to this riew of the matter, an illusion of 
tEsthetic intuition would arise whenever this power of 
affecting a number of minds plcasurably is wrongly 
attributed, by an act of " intuition," to an object of 
sense-perception, on the ground of a present jwraoual 
feeling. 
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Now, this error is by no means nnfreqaent. Our 
delight in viewing external things, though agreeing 
up to a certain point, does not agree throughout. It 
is a trite remark that there is a large individual 
factor, a considerable "personal equation," in matters 
of taste, as in other matters. Permanent difForences of 
iiatural sensibility, of experience, of intellectual hr.bits, 
and so on, make an object testhetically impressive and 
valuable to one man and not to another. Tet these 
differences tend to be overlooked. The individual 
mind, filled with delight at some spectacle, auto- 
matically projects its feeling outwards in the shape of 
a cause of a common sentiment. And the force of 
this impulse cannot be altogether explained as the 
effect of past experiences and of association. It seems 
to involve, in addition, the play of social instincts, the 
impulse of the individual mind to connect itself in 
sympathy with the collective mind. 

Here, as in the other varieties of illusion already 
treated of, we may distinguish between a passive and 
an active side ; only in Ibis case the passive side must 
not be taken as corresponding to any common sug- 
gestions of the object, as in the case of perception 
proper. So far as an illusion of sesthetic intuition may 
be considered as passive, it must be due to the effect of 
circumscribed individual associations with the object. 

All agree that what is called beauty consists, to a 
considerable extent, of a power of awaking pleasant 
suggestions, but in order tliat these should constitute 
a ground ol aesthetic value, they must be common, par- 
ticipated in by all, or at least by an indeimite number. 
This will be the case when the association rests on our 
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common every-day experiences, and our common know- 
ledge of things, as in tlie case of the peaceful beauty 
of an ascending curl of blae smoke in a woody land- 
scape, or the awful beauty of a lofty precipice. On 
the other hand, when the experience and recollections, 
which aie the source of the pleasure, are restricted and 
accidental, any attribution of objective worth is illu- 
sory. Thus, the ascription of beauty to one's native 
village, to one's beloved friends, and so on, in so far as 
it carries the conviction of objective worth, may imply 
a confusion of the individual with the common ex- 
perience. 

The active side of this species of illusions would be 
illustrated in every instance of ascribing beauty to 
objects which is due, in a considerable measure at 
least, to some pre-existing disposition in the mind, 
whether permaneut or temporary. A man brings his 
peculiar habits of thought and feeling to the con- 
templation of objects, and the lesthetic impression 
produced is coloured by these predispositions. Thus, 
a person of a sad and gloomy cast of mind will be 
disposed to see a sombre beauty where other eyes see 
nothing of the kind. And then there are all the 
effects of temporary conditions of the imagination and 
the feelings. Thus, the individual mind may be 
focussed in a cei-tain way through the suggestion of 
another. People not seldom see a thing to be beauti- 
ful because they are told that it is so. It might not 
be well to inquire too curiously how many of the 
frequenters of the annual art exhibitions use their 
own eyes in framing their lesthetic judgments. Or 
the temporary predisposition may reside in a purely 
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personal foelmg or desire appermost at the time. Oar 
enjoyment of nature or of art is coloured by our 
temporary mood. There are moments of exceptional 
mental exhilaration, when even a commonplace scfine 
will excite an appreciable kind of admiration. Or 
there may be a strong wish to find a thing beautiful 
begotten of another feeling. Thus, a lover desires to 
find beauty in his mistress ; or, having found it in her 
face and form, desires to find a harmonious beauty in 
her mind. In these different ways temporary acci- 
dents of personal feeling and imagination enter into 
and determine ourajsthetic intuition, making it deviate 
from the common standard. This kind of error may 
even approximate in character to an hallucination of 
sense when there is nothing answering to a common 
source of ossthetie pleasure. Thua, the fond mother, 
through the very force of her affection, will construct 
a beauty in her child, which for others is altogether 
non-existent. 

What applies to the perception of beauty in the 
narrow sense will apply to all other modes of aesthetic 
intuition, as that of the sublime and the ludicrous, and 
the recognition of the opposite of beauty or the ugly. 
In like manner, it will apply to moral intuition in so 
far as it is an instantaneous recognition of a certain 
quality in a perceived action bused on, or at least con- 
joined with, a particular emotional effect. In men's 
intuitive judgments respecting the right and the wrong, 
the noble and base, the admirable and contemptible, 
and so on, we may see the same kind of illusory 
universalizing of personal feeling as we have seen in 
their judgments respecting the beautiful. And the 
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sources of the error are the same in the two coaes. 
Accidents of experience, giving special associations to 
the actions, will not unfrequently warp tlie individual 
intuition. Ethical culture, like aisthetic culture, means 
a continual casting aside of early illusory habits of 
intuition. And further, moral intuition illustrates all 
those effects of feeling which we have briefly traced in 
the case of [esthetic intuition. The perversions of the 
moral intuition under the sway of prejudice are too 
familiar to need more than a bare allusion. 



Nature of In^iglU. 

There remains one further mode of cognition which 
approximates in character to ptesentativo knowledge, 
and is closely related to external perception. I refer 
to the commonly called " intuitive " process by which 
we apprehend the feelings and thoughts of other minds 
through tho external signs of movement, vocal sound, 
etc., which make up expression and language. Tliis 
hind of knowledge, which is not snfBciently marked off 
from external perception on the one side and intro- 
spection on the other, I venture to call Insight. 

I am well aware that this interpretation of the 
mental states of others is commonly described as a 
process of inference involving a conscious reference to 
our own similar experiences. I willingly grant that it 
is often so. At the same time, it must be perfectly 
plain that it is not always so. It is, indeed, doubtful 
whether in its first stages in early life it is invariably so, 
for there seem to be good reasons for attributing to the 
infant mind a certain degree of instinctive or inherited 
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PJ>reting another's feeling which occurs whenever 
jeling is fully expressed, and when its signs are 
[eiently familiar to us. This definition will include 
Interpretation of thoughts by means of language, 
gh not, of course, the belief iu an objective fact 
inded on a recognition of another's belief. On the 
ther hand, it will eselndo all the more complex inter- 
jretations of looks and words which imply conscious 
fc eomparison. reflection, and reasoning. Further, it will 
^■^ilnde a large part of the interpretation of actions as 
^^Btived, since this, though sometimes approaching the 
Hpanitive form, is for the most part a process of con- 
jectural or doubtful inference, and wanting in the 
immediate assumnco which belongs to au intuitive 
reading of a present emotion or thought. 

From thisshort account of the process of insight, its 
relation to perception and introspection becomes pretty 
plain. On the one hand, it closely resembles sense- 
perception, since it proceeds by the interpretation of a 
sense-impression by means of a representative image. 
On the other hand, it <liffera from sense-perception, and 
■is more closely allied to introspection in the fact that, 
while the process of interpretation in the former case 
is a reconstruction of exlertial experiences, iu the latter 
case it is a reconstruction of internal experiences. To 
intuit another's feeling is clearly to represent to our- 
selves a certain kind of internal experience previously 
known, in its elements at least, by introspection, while 
these represented experiences are distinctly referred to 
another personality. 

And now we see what constitutes the object of 
insight. This is, in part, a common experience, as in 
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pretiug another's feeling whicb occurs whenever 
eeliog is fully expressed, and when ita signs are 
siently familiar to ua. This definition will include 
interpretation of thoughts by means of language, 
fh not, of course, tho belief in an objective fact 
Itded on a. recognition of another's belief. On tho 
' hand, it will eselude all the more complex intor- 
tions of looks and words which imply conscious 
larison, reflection, and reasoning. Further, it will 
\de a large part of the interpretation of actions as 
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tive form, is for the most part a process of con- 
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sdtate assurance which belongs to an intuitive 
ng of a present emotion or thought, 
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he other hand,it fliffers from sense-perception, and 
are closely allied to introspection in the fact that, 
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i another's feeling is clearly to represent to our- 
I a certain iind of internal experience previously 
a, in its elements at least, by introspection, while 
represented experiences are distinctly referred to 
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Kf now we see what constitutes the object of 
], This is, in part, a common experience, as in 
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isrpretiug another'a feeling which occurs whenever 
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plain. On the one band, it closely resembles sense- 
perception, eince it proceetls by the interpretation of a 
sense-impression by means of a repreaentative image. 
On the other han<l,it di^rs from sense-perception, and 
■is moTG closely allied to introspection in the fact that, 
while the prooesa of interpretation in the former case 
is a reconstroetioD of external ex]>eriences, in the latter 
case it is a reconstruction of internal experiences. To 
intuit another's feeling is clearly to represent to our- 
selves a, certain kind of internal experience previously 
known, in its elements at least, by introspection, while 
these represented experiences are distinctly referred to 
another peisonality. 

And BOW we see what constitutes the object of 
Tbia is, in part, a common experience, as in 
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capability in making out tht; looks and tones of othei's.^ 
And, however this may be, it is certain that with tho 
progress of life a good part of this interpretation comes 
to bo automatic or unconscious, approximating in 
character lo a sense-perception. To recognize content- 
ment in a placid smile is, one would say, hardly less 
immediato and intuitire than to recognize the coolness 
of a stream. 

We must, of conrse, all allow that the fusion of 
the presentative and the representative element is, 
speaking generally, more complete in the case of sense- 
perception than in that here considered. In apito of 
Berkeley's masterly account of tho rationale of visual 
perception as an interpretation of " visual language " 
and all that bos confirmed it, the plain man cannot, at 
the moment of looking at an object, easily bring him- 
self to admit that distance is not directly present to his 
vision. On the other hand, on cool reflection, he will 
recognize that tlio complacent benevolent sentiment is 
distinct from tho particular movemenis and changes in 
the eye and other features which express it Yet, while 
admitting this, I must contend that there is no very 
hard and fast line dividing the two processes, but that 
the reading of others' feelings approximates in charac- 
ter to an act of perception. 

An intuitive insight may, then, be defined as that 
instantaneous, automatic, or "unconscious" mode of 

' I pnipoael; loave aside here tho pljiloaopIilciiJ qasstion, nLether 
the knowledge of others' fcuiiiiga is ictuitivo ia tho ipaee of being 
altogether indopendent of expeFienco, and the mimifestiitian of a 
fuDdameotal beliof. TJie iolieiited power referred to !□ tlic text 
mii;lit. of course, be viuwed aa a trausmitted reaolt of QDct^tml 
expiaience. 
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interpreting another's feeling whicli occurs wliencver 
the feeling is fully expressed, and when its signs are 
sufficiently familiar to us. This definition will include 
the interpretation of thoughts by means of language, 
though not, of course, the belief in an objective fact 
grounded on a recognition of another's belief. On the 
other hand, it will exclude all the mora complex inter- 
pretations of looks and woids which imply conscious 
comparison, reflection, and reasoning. Further, it will 
exclude a large part of the interpretation of actions as 
motived, since this, though sometimes approaching the 
intuitive form, is for the most part a process of con- 
jectural or doubtful inference, and wanting in the 
immediate assurance which belongs to an intuitive 
reading of a present emotion or thought. 

From this short account of the process of insight, its 
relation to perception and introspection becomes pretty 
plain. On the one hand, it closely resembles sense- 
perception, since it proceeds by the interpretation of a 
sense-impression by means of a representative image. 
On the other hand, it differs from sense-perception, and 
"r more closely allied to introspection in the fact that, 
while the process of interpretation in the former case 
is a reconstruction of ea^emal experiences, in the latter 
lase it is a reconstruction of internal experiences. To 
intuit another's feeling is clearly to represent to our- 
selves a cei-tain kind of interna! experience previonsly 
known, iu its elements at least, by introspection, while 
these represented experiences are distinctly referred to 
another personality. 

And now we see wliat constitutes the object of 
insight. This is, in part, a common experience, as in 
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tbo case of ecnso-perceptioa and rosthotic intuition, 
since to perceive another's feeling is implicitly ly 
cognize the external conditions of a cominou inaigR 
But this is clearly not the whole, nor even the maiu 
part of objective reality in this act of cognition. Ad 
intuitive insight diilers from a senBe-percepfioa in that 
it involves an immediate assurance of the existence of 
a feeling preaenfatively known, though not to our omi 
minds. The object in insight is thus a presentative 
feeling as in introspection, though not our own but 
another's. And so it differs from the object in sense- 
perception in so far as this last involves sense-experi- 
ences, as muscular and tactual feelings, which are not 
at the moment presentatively known to any mind. 

Illusions of Insight, 
And now we are in a position, perhaps, to define an 
illusion of insight, and to inquire whether there is any- 
thing answering to our definition. An illusory insight 
is a quasi-in tuition of another's feelings which does 
not answer to the internal reality as presentatively 
known to the subject himselt In spite of the errors 
of introspection dealt with in the last chapter, nobody 
will doubt that, when it is a question between a man's 
knowing what is at the moment in bis own mind and 
somebody else's knowing, logic, as well as politeaeas, 
requires us to give precedence to the former. 

An illusion of insight, like the other varieties of 
illusion already dealt with, may arise either by way of 
wrong suggestion or by way of a warping preconception. 
Let us look at each of these sources apart. 

Our insights, like our perceptions, though intuitive 
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in form, are obviously determined by previoaa ex- 
perience, association, anij babit. HencG, on its passive 
side, an illusion of insight may be described aa a wrong 
interpretation of a new or exceptional case. For 
example, baving sissociated tbe representation of a 
sligbt feeling of astonisbment with uplifted eyebrows, 
we irresistibly tend to see a face in which this is a con- 
stant feature as expressing this particular shade of 
emotion. In this way we sometimes fall into grotesqne 
errors as to mental traits. And the most practised 
pbyaioguomist may not unfreqnently err by importing 
tbe results of his special circle of experiences into new 
and nnlike cases. 

Much the same thing occurs in language. Our 
timbre of voice, our articulation, and our vocabulary, 
like our pbyaiognomy, have about them something 
individual, and error often arises from overlooking this, 
and hastily reading common interpretations into 
exceptional cases. The misunderstandings that arise 
even among the most open and confiding friends 
sufficiently illustrate this liability to error. 

Sometimes the error becomes more palpable, as, for 
example, when we visit another country. A foreign 
language, when heard, provokingly suggests all kinds 
of absurd meanings tlirough analogies to our familiar 
tongue. Thus, tbe Englishman who visits Germany 
cannot, for a time, bear a lady use tbe expression, 
" Mein JVIann," without having the amusing suggestion 
that the speaker is wishing to call special attention to 
the fact of her husband's masculinity. And doubtless 
the German who visits us derives a similar kind of 
amusement from such involuntary comparisons. 
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A fertile aonree of illasory insight is, of ami. 

Cdiwcious deception on the part of others. The rati 

iif polite society require ns to be hypocrites in « hdU 

way, an<l we have occasionally to 'aflVct the sigw d 

amiahiiity, interest, nnd amusement, when oar acliui 

I sentiment is one of indifferenoe, weariness, or em 

[ positive antipathy. And in this way a good deal i^f 

} petty illusion arises. Although ire may be weE 

aware of the general untrust worthiness of this socielf 

beharioor, such is the force of association and habit, 

I that the hland tone and flattering word irresistibif 

I excite a momentary feeling of gratification an effed 

which is made all the more easy by the co-operation i^ 

the recii»ient's own wishes, touched on in the Is* 

chapter. 

Among all varieties of this deception, that of the 
, stage is the most complete. The actor is a man who 
I has elaborately trained himself in the simalation of 
I certain feelings. And when his acting is of the best 
I quality, and the proper bodily attitude, gesture tone of 
, voice, and so on, are hit off, the force of the illusion 
completely masters us. For the moment we lose siofat of 
the theatrical surroundings, and see the actor as reallv 
carried away by the passion which ho so closely imi- 
tates. Histrionic illusion is as complete as any artistic 
I variety can venture to be.' 

I I have said that our insights are limited by oor 

I own mental experience, and so by introspection. In 
truth, every interpretation of another's look and word 
I ' I here BBaume, along with G. H. Lowos and other rooipetent 

I dramatio oiiticB, tlint tlJO actor tloea not anil durca not fuul wliut ha 
I esprOBaea, at leaet not iu ilio perfeclly spontunuijus way. auj in tUe 
I Eoue mcsmiro in wliicb he appODTs tu feci it- 
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is determineil uUimatoly, not by what wo have pre- 
viously observed in others, but by whut wo have 
personally felt, or at least have in a sense made our 
own by intense sympathy, Henco we may, in general, 
regard an illusion of insight on the active side as a 
hasty projection of our own feelings, thoughts, etc., 
into other minds. 

We habitually approach others with a predis- 
position to attribute to thorn our own modes of think- 
ing and feeling. And this predisposition will be the 
more powerful, the more desirous we are for sym- 
pathy, and for that confirmation of our own views 
which the reflection of another mind affords. Thus, 
when making a new acquaintance, people are in 
general disposed to project too much of themselves 
into the person who is the object of inspection. They 
intuitively endow him with their own ideas, ways of 
looking at things, prejudices of sentiment, and so on, 
and receive something like a shock when later on 
they find out how different he is from this first hastily 
formed and largely performed image. 

The same thing occurs in the reading of literature, 
and the appreciation of the arts of expression generally. 
We usually approach an author with a predisposition 
to read our own habits of thought and sentiment into 
his words. It is probably a characteristic defect of a 
good deal of current criticism of i-einote writers to 
attribute to them too much of our modern conceptions 
and aims. Similarly, we often import our own special 
feelings into the utterances of the poet and of the 
musical composer. That much of this intuition is 
illusory, may be seen by a little attention to the " in- 
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tuitions " of different critics. Two renders of unlike 
emotional organization will find incompatible modes of 
feeling in the same poet. And everybody knows how 
common it is for musical critics and amateim to dis- 
cover quite dissimilar feelings in the same com- 
position.^ 

The effect of this active projection of personal 
feeling will, of course, be seen most strikingly when 
there is a certain variety of feeling actually excited at 
the time in the observer's mind. A man who is in 
a particularly happy mood tends to reflect his 
exuberant gladness on others. The lover, in the 
moment of exalted emotion, reads a response to all bis 
aspirations in his mistress's eyes. Again, a man will 
tend to project his own present ideas into the minds of 
others, and so imagine that they know what he knows ; 
and this sometimes leads to a comical kind of 
embarrassment, and even to a betrayal of some- 
thing which it was the interest of the person to keep 
to himself. Once more, in interpreting language, we 
may sometimes catch ourselves mistaking the mean- 
ing, owing to the presence of a cerlain idea in the 
mind at the time. Thus, if I have just been thinking 
of Comte, and overhear a person exclaim, " I'm posi- 
tive," I irresistibly tend, for the moment, to ascribe to 
him an avowal of discipleship to the great positiviat. 

Poetia JUttsion. 

The most remarkable example of this projection of 

'' Tha ill 11 Bor; nature of much of this emotional iDftrpretiition of 
miuio has been ably exposed b; Kb. Guitiey. (Sec Tlu Poaxr of 
Souitd, p. 345, el ug.) 
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feeling is iiBiloubtedly illustrated in the poetic intei- 
> pretation of inanimate nature. The personification of 
tree, mountain, ocean, and so on, illustrates, no doubt, 
the effect of association and external suggestion ; 
for tlici-e aro limits to such personification. But 
resemblance and suggestion commonly bear, in this 
case, but a small proportion to active constructiyo 
imagination. One might, perhaps, call this kind of 
projection the hallucination of iDsight, since there ia 
nothing objective correspdnding to the interpretative 
image. 

The imaginative and poetic mind is continnally 
on the look out for hints of life, consciousness, and 
emotion in nature. It finds a certain kind of satis- 
iaction in this half-illusory, dream-like transformation 
uf nature. The deepest ground of this tendency 
must probably ho looked for in the primitive ideas of 
the race, and the transmission by inheritance of the 
effect of its firmly fixed habits of mind. Tho un- 
disciplined mind of early man, incapable of distin- 
guishing the object of perception from the product of 
spontaneous imagination, and taking his own double 
existence as the type of all existence, actually saw tho 
stream, the ocean, and the mountain as living beings ; 
and BO firmly rooted is this way of regarding objects, 
that even our scientifically trained minds find it a 
relief to relapse occasionally into it.^ 

While there is this general imaginative disposition , 
in the poetic mind to endow nature with life and con- 

' Tbe Tcadar will noto tbut t)iU impulse ia aonjplemtiitary to tlic 
oLUer impulse to view all meotal atatoB as analogonE to imprcuioiiB 
prodacGil by cstemat tliinga, on vhich I touohed in the liut chnpteL 
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Bciousneeo, there are special tendeDcies to project tbe 
individual feelings into objects. Every imaginative 
mind loolcs for reflections of its own deepest feelings 
in the world about it. The lonely embittered heart, 
craving for sympathy, which he cannot meet with iu 
his fellow-man, finds traces of it in the sighing of the 
trees or the moaning of the sad sea-wave. Our Poet 
Laureate, in his great olcgy, has abundantly illustrated 
this impulse of the imagination to reflect its own 
emotional colouring on to inanimate things: for ex- 
ample in the lines — 

" The wild unroat tliat lives in woo 

Would dote and pore on jornlcr cload 

That liseB apward always higher, 

And onward drags a labouring breast, 
And topples round the dreary west, 

A looming bastion fringed with ftre." 

So far I have been considering active illusions of 
insight as arising through the play of the impulse of 
the individual mind to project its feelings outwards, 
or to see their reflections in external things, I must 
now add that active illusion may be due to causes 
similar to those which wo have seen to operate in the 
sphere of illusory perception and introspection. That 
is to say, there may be a disposition, permanent or 
temporary, to ascribe a certain kind of feeling to others 
in accordance with our wishes, fears, and so on. 

To give an illustration of the permanent causes, it 
is well known that a conceited man will be disposed to 
attribute admiration of himself to others. On the 
other hand, a shy, timid peraon will be prone to read 
into other minds the opposite hind of feeling. 
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ComiDg to temporary forces, we finil tliat any ex- 
pectation to meet with a particular bind of mental 
trait in a new acquaintance will dispose the observer 
hastily and erroneously to attribute corresponding feel- 
ings to the person. And if this expectation springs 
out of a present feeling, the bias to illusory insight is 
still more powerful. For example, a child that fears 
its parent's displeasure will be prone to misinterpret 
the parent's words and actions, colouring them accord- 
ing to its fears. So an angi'y man, strongly desirous of 
making out that a person has injured him, will he 
disposed to see signs of conscious guilt in this person's 
looks or words. Similarly, a lover will read fine 
thoughts or sentiments into the mind of his mistress 
under the influence of a strong wish to admire. 

And what applies to the illusory interpretation of 
others' feelings applies to the ascription of feelings to 
inanimate objects. This is due not simply to the 
impulse to expand one's conscious existence through 
far-reaching resonances of sympathy, but also to a 
permanent or temporary disposition to attribute a cer- 
tain kind of feeling to an object Thus, the poet per- 
sonifies nature in part because hia emotional cravings 
prompt him to construct the idea of something that 
can be admired or worshipped. Once more, the action 
of a momentary feeling when actually excited is seen 
in the "mechanical" impulse of a man to retaliate 
when he strikes his foot against an object, as a chair, 
which clearly involves a tendency to attribute an inten- 
tion to hurt to the unoffending body, and the rationale 
of which odd procedure is pretty correctly expressed 
in the popular phrase ; " It relieves the feelings." 
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It is worth noting, perhaps, that these illiLsions of 
insight, like those of perception, may involve an in- 
attention to the actual impression of the momeot. 
To erroneously attribute a feeling to another through 
an excess of sympathetic eagemesa ia often to over- 
look what a perfectly dispassionate observer would see, 
n^ for example, the immobility of tho features or the 
signs of a deliberate effort to simulate. This inatten- 
tion will, it is obvious, be greatest in the poetic attri- 
bution of life and poraonality to natural objects, in so 
far as this approximates to a complete momentary 
illusion. To see a dark overhanging rock as a grim 
sombre human presence, ia for the moment to view it 
Tinder this aspect only, abstracting from its many 
obvious un likenesses. 

In the same manner, a tendency to read a particnlar 
meaning into a word may lead to the misapprehension 
of the word. To give an illustration : I was lately read- 
ing the fifth volume of Gr. H. Lewes'a Problems of 
Life and Mind. In reading the first sentence of one 
of tho sections, I again and again fell into the error of 
taking " The great Lagrange," for " The great Lan- 
guage," On glancing back I saw that the section was 
headed " On Language," and I at once recognized the 
cause of my error in the pre-existence in my mind of 
the representative imago of the word " language." 

In concluding this short account of the errors of 
insight, I may observe that their range is ohvionsly 
much greater than that of tho previously considered 
classes of presentative illusion. This is, indeed, in- 
volved in what has been said about the nature of tho 
process. Insight, as we have seen, though here classed ' 
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with presentative cognition, occupies a. kind of border- 
land between immediate knowledge or intuition and 
inference, shading off from the one to the other. And 
in the very nature of the case the scope for error 
must be great. Even overlooking human reticence, 
and, what is worse, human hypocrisy, the conditions of 
an accurate reading of others' minda are rarely realized. 
If, as has been remarked by a good authority, one 
rarely meets, even among intelligent people, with a 
fairly accurate observer of external things, what shall be 
said as to the commonly claimed power of "intuitive 
insight " into other people's thoughts and feelings, as 
though it were a process above suspicion ? It is plain, 
indeed, on a little reflection, that, taking into account 
what is required in the way of large and varied 
experience (personal and social), a habit of careful in- 
trospection, as well as a habit of subtle discriminative 
attention to the external signs of mental life, and lastly, 
a freedom from prepossession and bias, only a very few 
can ever hope even to approximate to good readers of 
character. 

And then we have to beat in mind that this large 
amount of error is apt to remain uncorrected. There is 
not, as in the case of external perception, on easy way 
of verification, by calling in another sense ; a mis- 
apprehension, once formed, is apt to remain, and I need 
hardly say that errors in these matters of mutual com- 
prehension have their palpable practical consequences. 
All social cohesion and co-operation rest on this com- 
prehension, and are limited by its degree of perfection. 
Nay, more, all common knowledge itself, in so far as it 
depends on a mutual communicjttinn of impressions. 
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ideas, and beliefs, is limited by the fact of this great 
liability to error in what at first seema to be one of the 
most certain kinds of knowledge, 

lii view of this depressing amount of error, our 
solace must be found in the reflection that this seem- 
ingly perfect instrument of intuitive insight is, in 
reality, like that of introspection, in process of being 
fashioned. Mutual comprehension has only become 
necessary since mtin entered the social state, and this, 
to judge by the evolutionist's measure of time, is not so 
long ago. A mental structare so complex and delicate 
requires for its development a proportionate degree of 
exercise, and it is not reasonable to look yet for perfect 
precision of action. Nevertheless, we may hope that, 
with the advance of social development, the faculty is 
continually gaining in precision and certainty. And, 
indeed, this hope is already assured to us in the fact 
that the faculty fans begun to criticise itself, to dis- 
tinguish between an erroneous and a true form of 
its operation. In fact, all that has been here said 
about illusions of insight has involved the assumption 
that intellectual culture sharpens the power and makes 
it less liable to err. 
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Thus far we have been dealing with PreBentativo Illu- 
sions, that is to say, with the errors incident to the 
process of what may roughly he called presentntive 
cognition. We have now to pass to the consideration 
of KeprcBontativo Illiision, or that kind of error which 
attends representative cognition in so far as it is im- 
mediate or self-snfficient, and not consciously based on 
Other cognition. Of such immediate representative 
cognition, memory forms the most conspicuous and 
most easily recognized variety. Accordingly, I pro- 
ceed to take up the subject of the IlIiiBions of 
Memory.^ 

The mystery of memory lies in the apparent im- 
mediateness of tho mind's contact with the vanished 
past. In " looking back " on our life, wo soem to our- 
selves for the moment to rise above the limitations of 

' Enots of raemofy have aometiineB been called " fallacies," ne, for 
eiamplo, by Dr. Carpdntor (iliMiian Pbysiohgy, ob. x,). While pro- 
furring the term "illnBion," I wonld not forget to Bdmowlcdgo mj 
indebtodnfea to Dr. Oorpontoi, who first set mo eeriouely to consider 
the BUlypct of m 



time, to undo its work of extinction, seizing again the 
realities which its on-rushing stream had bomo far 
from us. Memory is a kind of resurrection of tho 
buried past: as we fix our retrospective glanee on it, 
it appears to start anew into life; forms arise within 
our minds which, we feel sure, must faithfully represent 
the things that were. We do not ask for any proof of 
the fidelity of this dramatic representation of our past 
history by memory. It is seen to be a faithful imita- 
tion, just because it is felt to be a revival of the past. 
To seek to make the immediate testimony of memory 
more sure seems absurd, since all onr ways of de- 
scribing and illustrating this mental operation assume 
that in the very act of performing it we do recover a 
part of our seemingly " dead selves." 

To challenge the veracity of a person's memory is 
one of the boldest things one can do in the way of 
attacking deep-seated conviction. Memory is the 
peculiar domain of the individual. In going back in 
recollection to the scenes of other years he is drawing 
on the secret store-house of his own consciousness, with 
which a stranger must not intermeddle. To cast doubt 
on a person's memory is commonly resented as an im- 
pertinence, hardly less rude than to question his 
reading of hia own present mental state, Eveu if the 
challenger professedly bases his challenge on the 
testimony of hia own memory, the challenged party is 
hardly likely to allow the right of comparing testi- 
monies. Ho can in most cases boldly assert that those 
who differ from him are lacking in his power of recol- 
lection. The past, in becoming the past, has, for most 
people, ceased to be a common object of reference ; U 
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has become a part of tbo individual's own inner self, 
and cannot be easily dislodged or shaken. 

Yet, although people in general are naturally dis- 
posed to be very confident about matters of recollec- 
tion, reflective persons are pretty sure to find out, 
sooner or later, that they occasionally fall into errors 
of memory. It is not the philosopher who first hints 
at the mendacity of memory, but the " plain man " 
who takes careful note of what really happens in the 
world of his personal experience. Thus, we hear 
persons, quite innocent of speculative doubt, qualifying 
an assertion made on personal recollection by the pro- 
viso, " unless my memory has played me false." And 
even less reflective persons, including many who pride 
themselves on their excellent memory, will, when 
sorely pressed, make a grudging admission that they 
may, after all, be in error. Perhaps the weakest de- 
gree of such an admission, and one which allows to the 
conceding party a semblance of victory, is illustrated 
in the " last word " of one who has boldly maintained a 
proposition on the strength of individual recollection, 
but begins to recognize the instability of his position ! 
"I either witnessed the occurrence or dreamt it." 
This is sufficient to prove that, with all people's 
boasting about the infallibility of memory, there are 
many who have a shrewd suspicion that some of its 
asseverations will not bear a very close scrutiny. 



Psychology nf Memonj. 
In order to understand the errors of memory, we 
must proceed, as in the case of illusions of perception, 
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Iiy cxamiuing a littlo iuto tlio nature of the normul 
or correct process. 

An act of recollection is said by the psychologist 
to 1)Q purely representative in character, whereas per- 
ception is partly representative, partly presentative. 
To recall an object to the mind is to reconstruct the 
percept in the absence of a sense-impression.' 

An act of memory is obviously distinguished from 
one of simple imagination by the presence of a con- 
scious reference to the past. Every recollection is an 
immediate reapprehension of some past object or 
event. However vaguo this reference may be, it must 
be there to constitute the process one of recollection. 

The every-day usages of language do not at first 
sight seem to consistently observe this distinction. 
When a boy says, " I remember my lesson," he appears 
to be thinking of the present only, and not referring to 
the past. In truth, however, there is a vague reference 
to the fact of retaining a piece of knowledge through 
a given interval of time. 

Again, when a man says, " I recollect your face," 
this means, " Your face seems familiar to me." Here 
again, though there is no definite reference to the past, 
there is a vague and indefinite one. 

It is plain from this definition that recollection is 
involved in all recognition or identification. Merely 
to be aware that I have seen a person before implies 
a minimum exercise of memory. Yet we may roughly 
distinguish the two actions of perception and re- 
collection in the process of recognition. The mere 

' From Qua it would appear to folloir that, ao far as a pcrcopt is 
I tvpiHontatiro, mwllcGlkon must bo.io-toproaontatira. 
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recognition of an object does not imply the presence 
of a distinct representative or mnemonic image. In 
point of fact, in so far as recognition is assimilation, it 
cannot be said to imply a distinct act of memory at all. 
It is only when similarity is perceived amid difference, 
only when the accompaniments or surronndings of the 
object as previously seen, differencing it from the object 
as now seen, are brought up to the mind that we may 
be said distinctly to recall the past. And out state of 
mind in recognizing an object or person is commonly 
on alternation between these two acts of separating 
the mnemonic image from the percept and so recalling 
or recollectiog the past, and fusing the image and the 
percept in what is speciEcally marked off as recog- 
nition.^ 

Although I have spoken of memory as a reinstate- 
ment in representative form of external experience, the 
term must be understood to include every revival of a 
past experience, whether external or internal, which is 
recognized as a revival. In a general way, the re- 
callings of our intemal feelings take place in close 
connection with the recollection of external circum- 
stances or events, and so they may be regarded as 
largely conditioned by the laws of this second kind of 
reproduction. ■ 

The old conceptions of mind, which regarded every 
mental phenomenon as a manifestation of an occult 
spiritual substance, naturally led to the supposition 
that an act of recollection involves the continued, un- 

' Tha relation ot memory to recognition is very well 
M. DeltKBaf, in connection witli a. definitian of memory 
Descartes. (See the artiolo " Lo Bommeil ot lea B^Tes,'' 
PhUotr^hiqua, April, 1880, p. 128, ee teq.) 
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broken existence of the reproductive or 
imago in tlie hidden regions of the mind. To recollect 
is, according to this view, to draw the image out of 
the dark vaults of onconsciona mind into the upper 
chamber of illumined consciousness. 

Modem psychology recognizes no such pij 
hole apparatus in unconscious mind. On the pi 
jisychica! side, memory is nothing but an occasioi 
reappearance of a past mental experience. And tl 
sole mental conditions of this reappearance are to 
found in the eircumstancea of the moment of 
original experience and in those of the moment 
the reappearance. 

Among these are to be specially noted, first of all, 
the degree of impressivcness of the original experience, 
that is to say, the amount of interest it awakened and 
of attention it excited. The more impressive any ex- 
perience, the greater the chances of its subsequei 
revival. Moreover, the absence of impressivcness in 
the original experience may be made good either by 
a repetition of the actual experience or, in the case 
of non-recurring experiences, by the fact of previoi 
mnemonic revivals. 

In the second place, the pre-existing mental 
at the time of revival are essential conditions. It ii 
now known that every recollection is determined by 
some link of association, that every mnemonic image 
presents itself in consciousness only when it has been 
preceded by some other mental state, presentative or 
representative, which is related to the image. This 
relation may be one of contiguity, that is to say, 
original experiences may have occurred at the b 
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lime or in c'oge Boccession ; or one of similarity 
(partial and not amoimting to identity), as where the 
sight of one place or pereon recalls that of another 
place or person. Finally, it is to bo observed that 
recollection is often an actj in tho full sense of that 
torm, involving an effort of voluntary attention at the 
moment of revival. 

Modern physiology has done much towards helping 
us to understand the nervous conditions of memory. 
The biologist regards memory as a special phase of 
a universal property of organic structure, namely, 
modifiabillty by tho exercise of function, or the survival 
after any particular kind of activity of a disposition to 
act again in that particular way. The revival of a 
mental impression in the weaker form of an image is 
thus, on its physical side, due in part to this remaining 
functional disposition in the central nervous tracts con- 
cerned. And so, while on the psychical or subjective 
side we are unable to find anything permanent in 
memory, on the physical or objective side we do find 
such a permanent substratum. 

With respect to the special conditions of mne- 
monic revival at any time, physiology is less explicit. 
In a goocral way, it informs us that such a rein- 
statement of tho past is determined by the existence 
of certain connections between tho nervous struc- 
tures concerned in tho reviving and revived mental 
elements. Thus, it is said that when the sound of a 
name calls up in the mind a visual imago of a per- 
son seen some time since, it is because connections 
have been formed between particular regions and 
modes of activity of the auditory and the visual centres. 
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And it is supposed that the existence of each connections 
is somehow duo to tlio fact that the two regions acted 
simultaneously in the Srat instance, when the sight of 
the person was accompanied by the hearing of his 
name. In other words, the centres, as a whole, will tend 
to act at any future moment in the same complex way 
in which they have acted in past moments. 

All this is valuable hypothesis bo far as it goes, 
though it plainly leaves much unaccounted for. As to 
why this reinstatement of a total cerebral pulsation in 
consequence of the re-excitation of a portion of the 
same should be accompanied by the speciiic mode of 
consciousneea which we call recollection of something 
past, it is perhaps unreasonable to ask of physiology 
any sort of explanation.' 

Thus far aa to the general or essential characteristics 
of memory on its mental and its bodily side. But what 
we commonly mean by memory is, on its psychical 
side at least, much more than this. We do not say 
that we properly recollect a thing unless wo are able 
to rerer it to some mote or less clearly defined region 
of tLe past, and to localize it in the succession of ex- 
periences making up our mental image of the past. 
In other words, though wc may speak of an imperfect 
kind of recollection where this definite reference is 

I ' A Tsrj jntoicating ai^coDiit of tho moet recent phjeiulogical 

■ theory of memoij is to bo foand in asoriea of artioleB, boorjug the title, 
H "La Memoiro commo fait biologiqua," publlBlied in the ifecue PhUo- 
H lophiqtie, from tho pen of (ho edilor, M. Th. Bibot. (See espeoiallf 
H the ttevue of May, 1880, pp. S1G, et teq.) M. Bibot BpeakB of tho 

■ modification of partioolar ner?i)-element8 as "the static boao" of 
I memory, and of the formatJon of nerre-connectiiinabjmeanBofvhich 
B the modified element maj be i:e-excited to activilj as " the dynumio base 
^l of moraory " (p. 535). 
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wanting, we mean by a perfect form of memory some- 
tliing which includes this reference. 

Without entering just now upon a full analysis 
of what this reference to a particular region of the 
past means, I may observe that it takes place by help 
of an habitual retracing of the past, or certain portions 
of it, that is to say, a regressive movement of the 
imagination along the lines of our actual experience. 
SettiDg out from the present moment, I can movp 
regressively to the preceding state of consciousness, to 
the penultimate, and so on. The fact that each distinct 
mental state is continuous with the preceding and the 
succeeding, and in a certain sense overlaps these, makes 
any portion of our experience essentially a succession 
of states of consciousness, iuvolving some rudimentary 
idea of time. And thus, whether I anticipate a future 
event or recall a past one, my imagination, setting out 
from the present moment, constructs a sequence of 
experiences of which the one particularly dwelt on is 
the other term or boundary. And our idea of the 
position of this last in time, like that of an object in 
space, is one of a relation to our present position, 
and is determined by the length of the sequence of 
experiences thus run over by the imagination.^ It 
may be added that since the imagination can much 
more easily follow the actual order of experience than 
conceive it as reversed, the retrospective act of 
memory naturally tends to complete itself by a return 
movement forwards from the remembered event to the 
present moment. 

' Wliut couatitutea tho diffuronce bstnecn BucbaprugresaiTeaDd a 
retrogicsaive u^vemeDt ia a point tLat will be cunaidered by-and-by. 
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In practice this detailed retracing of successive 
moments of mental life ia confined to very recent 
experiences. If I try to localize in time a remote 
event, I am content with placing it in relation to a 
series of prominent events or landmarks which serves 
me as a rough scheme of the past. The formation 
of such a mnemonic framework is largely duo to the 
needs of social convene, which proceeds by help of a 
common standard of reference. This standard is sup- 
plied by those objective, that is to say, commonly ex- 
perienced regularities of succession which constitute 
the natural and artificial diviaiona of the years, seasons, 
months, weeks, etc. The habit of recurring to these 
fixed divisional points of the past renders a return 
of imagination to any one of them more and more 
easy. A man has a definite idea of " a year ago " 
which the child wants, just becanse he has had so fre- 
quently to execute that vague regressive movement 
by which the idea arises. And though, as our actual 
point in time moves forward, the relative position of 
any given landmark is continually changing, the 
change easily adapts itself to that scheme of time- 
divisions which holds good for any present point. 

Few of our recnllections of remote events involve 
_a definite reference to this system of landmarks. 
The recollections of early life are, in the case of 
moat people, so far as they depend on individual 
memory, very vaguely and imperfectly localized. And 
many recent experiences which are said to be half 
forgotten, are not referred to any clearly assignable 
position in time. One may say that in average cases 
definite localization characterizes only sucjj supremely 
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interesting personal experiences as spontaneonsly reenr 
again and again to the mind. For the rest it is con- 
fined to tliOf-6 facts and events of general interest to 
which our social habits lead us repeatedly to go back.^ 

The consciousness of personal identity is said to bo 
bound up with memory. That is to say, I am conscious 
of a continuons permanent self tinder all the varying 
surface-play of the stream of consciousness, juat because 
I can, by an act of recollection, bring together any 
two portions of this stream of experiecce, and so 
recognize the unbroken continuity of the whole. If 
this is 80, it would seem to follow from the very frag- 
mentary character of our recollections that our sense 
of identity is very incomplete. As we shall see 
presently, there is good reason to look upon this 
consciousness of continuous personal existence as rest- 
ing only in part on memory, and mainly on our inde- 
pendently formed representation of what has happened 
in the numberless and often huge lacunso of the past 
left by memory. 

Having thus a rough idea of the mechanism of 
memory to guide us, we may be able to investigato 
the illusions incident to the process. 



Illusions of I 

By on illusion of memory we are to understand a 

false recollection or a wrong reference of an idea to 

' It ia not easy ta eaj how Car eiccptianal coadiLiouB may Borre to 
reinBtata tlic-aeemiiigl; lorgottea past. Yet tha eipeiieaoes of dreamots 
aad of thoBo who have been recalled to conacionnieaa after partial 
drowninsi whatever they may prove with respeot to the revivability of 
Temote esporienoes, do not Ii^ no to imagiao tliat the range of our 
di;fini[ely localizing memory is a wiJa one. 
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and are looked back npon through a long space of 
intervening mental experience. Finally, class (3) haa 
itB TtHual counterpart in etroneoos perceptions of dis- 
tAnce, Rs when, for example, owing to the clearness of 
tho monntatn atmosphere and the absence of int«r- 
veniog objects, the sido of the Jiingfraa l(x>kfe to the 
inexperienced tourist at Wengemalp hardly further 
than a stone's throw. It will be found that when our 
memory falsifies the date of an event, the error arises 
much in the samo way as a visual miscalculation of 
distance. 

This threefold division of illusions of memory is 
plainly a rather superficial one, and not based on dis- 
tinctions of psychological nature or origin. In order to 
make oar treatment of the subject scientific as well as 
ptipular, it will be necessary to intjoducs the distinction 
between the passive and the active factor under each 
head. It will be found, I think, without forcing the 
analogy too far, that here, as in the case of the illusions 
of perception and introspection, error is attributahle 
now to misleading suggestion on the part of the mental 
content of the moment, now to a process of incorpo- 
rating into this content a mental image not suggested 
by it| hut existing independently. 

If we are to proceed as we did in the case of the 
illtislutiH of BeuMe, and take up the lower stages of error 
first of h11, Wu elmll need to begin with tho third 
clam of errors, those of loculization in time, or of what 
may be called nitiomonic pcrsjiectivo. It has been 
already oWrved that tlio definite localization of a 
mnemonic imftg* ie m]y nu occiwional accompaniment 
„1' wbftt is h5>«ely («1!'"1 rwolli'otion. Hence, error as 
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to the position of an event in the past chain of eventa 
would seem to involve the least degree of violation 
of the confidence which we are wont to repose in 
memory. After this, we may proceed to the discussion 
of the second class, which I may call distortions of the 
•mnemonic picture. And, finally, we may deal with 
the moat signal and palpable variety of error of memory, 
namely, the illusions which I have called mnemonic 
spectra. 

JUusions of Perspedive : A. Definite LocaXimtion, 
In order to understand these errors of mnemonic 
perspective, we shall have to inquire more closely than 
we have yet done into the circumstanc&a which cus- 
tomarily detennine our idea of the degree of propin- 
quity or of remoteness of a past event. And first of 
all, we will take the case of a complete act of recollec- 
tion when the mind is able to travel back along an 
uninterrupted series of experiences to a definitely 
apprehended point. Here there would seem, at first 
sight, to be no room for error, since this movement 
of retrospective imagination may bo said to involve 
a direct measurement of the distance, just as a sweep 
of the eye over the ground between a spectator and an 
object affords a direct measurement of the intervening 
space. 

Modern science, however, tella bs tliat this mode of 
measurement is by no means the simple and accurate 
process which it at first seems to Ijo. In point of fact, 
there is something like a constant error in all such 
retrospective measurement. Vierordt has proved ex- 
perimentally, by making a person try to reproduce the 



varyiBg timo- intervals between the etrokea of the 
pendulum of a metronome, that when the interval is 
a very small one, wo uniformly teud to exaggerate it 
iu retroBpection ; when a large one, to regard it, on 
the contrary, as loss than it actually was.' 

A mere act of reflection will convince any one that 
when he tries to conceive a very small interval, say a 
quarter of a second, he ia likely to make it too great. 
On the other hand, when we try to conceive a year, wo 
do not fully grasp the whole extent of the duration. 
Thia is proved by the fact that merely by speuding 
more time over the attempt, and so recalling a larger 
number of the details of the period, we very consider- 
ably enlarge our first estimate of the duration. And 
this leads to great discrepancies in the appreciation of 
the relative magnitudes of past sections of time. Thus, 
OS Wundt observes, though in retrospect both a month 
and a year seem too short, the latter is relatively much 
more shortened than the former.^ 

The cause of this constant error in the mode of 
reproducing durations aeems to be connected with the 
very nature of the reproductive act. It must be borne 
in mind that this act is itself, like the experience which 
it represents, a mental process, occupying time, and that 
consequently it may very possibly reflect its time- 
character on the resulting judgment. Thus, since it 
certainly takes more than a quarter of a second to pass 
in imagination from one impression to another, it may 
be that we tend to confound this duration with that 
which we try to represent. Similarly, the fact that 
1 Der Zeittinn itack Vermchen, p. 36, el leq. 
* Plij/miloiiuche Pet/oliologU, p. TS2. 
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iu tho act of reproductive imaginfttion we uader-esti- 
mate a longer interval between two impresaions, say 
those of tho alow boats of a colliery engine, may be 
accounted for by the supposition that the imagination 
tends to pass from the ono impression to the eucceed- 
ing oue too rapidly.' 

The gross misapprociation of duration of long 
periods of time, while it may illustrate the principle 
just touched on, clearly involves the effect of other 
and more powerful influences. A mere glance at wliat 
is in our mind when we recall such a period as a 
month or a year, show* that there is no clear concrete 
representation at all. Time, it has been often said, is 
known only so far as filled with concrete contents or 
conscious experiences, and a perfect imagination of any 
particular period of past time would involve a re- 
tracing of all tho successive ex|)eriences which have 
gone to make up this section of our life. This, I need 
not say, never happens, both because, on the one hand, 
memory does not allow of a complete reproduction of 
any segment of our experience, and because, on the 
other hand, such an imaginative reproduction, even if 
possible, would clearly occupy as much time as the 
experience itself.* 

' Wundt rcfura thcBs enore to varicitiona in tho Etfito of pro-adjiiit- 
ment of tlio DtUmtion to imprcHaions and rejireBnutalionB, Bocoiding 
as tliey suciwud one another bIowI; or rapidly. There is littlo donbt 
that the effects of tho siuto of teuaion of the apparatus of attention aro 
involved here, though I am disposed to thiob that Wnudt niakea too 
maoh of this oiicumBtunce. (See FhynologiK^ie Piyohologie, pp. 782, 
783. 1 have givon a fuller account of Wundt'a theory in Miiid, No. i.) 

^ Strictly speaking, it would occupy more time, bince tho effort 
of reoixlling each Buooesaive link m tho chtiin would involve a greater 
iutetyal between any two iuuigee than that bctwoou tho ooiresponding 
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When I call up an image of the year just clo^^ 
what really happens U arapiJ movement of imagination 
over a series of prominent events, among which the 
succession of seasons probably occupies the foremost 
place, serving, as I have remarked, as a framework for 
my retrospective picture. Each of the events which I 
thus run over is really a long succession of shorter 
experiences, whii'h, however, I do not separately repre- 
sent to myself. My imaginative reproduction of such 
a period is thus essentially a greatly abbreriated and 
symbolic mode of representation. It by no means 
corresponds to the visual imagination of a large mag- 
nitude, say that of the length of sea horizon visible at 
any one moment, which is complete in an instant, and 
quite independent of a successive imagination of its 
parts or details. It is essentially a very fragmentary 
and defective numerical idea, in which, moreover, the 
real quaotitativo value of the units is altogether lost 
sight of. 

Now, it seems to follow from this that there is 
something illusory in all our recalliuga of long periods 
of the past. It is by no means strictly correct to say 
that memory ever reinstates the past. It is more true 
to say that we see the past in retrospect as greatly 
foreshortened. Yot even this is hardly an accurate 
account of what takes place, since, when we look at an 
object foreshortened in perspective, wo see enough to 
enable us imaginatively to reconstruct the actual size 
of the object, whereas in the case of time-perspective 
no such reconstruction is even indirectly possible. 

It is to be added that this constant eiior in time- 
reproduction is greater in the case of remote periods 
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than of near ones of the same length. Thus, the retro- 
Bpective estimate of a duration far removed from the 
present, say the length of time passed at a particular 
school, ia much more superficial and fragmentary than 
that of a recent corteaponding period. So that the 
time-vista of the past is seen to answer pretty closely 
to a visible perspective in which the amount of ap- 
parent error duo to foreshortening increases with the 
distance. 

In practice, however, this defect in the imagina- 
tion of duration leads to no error. Although, as a 
concrete image answering to some definite succession 
of experiences a year is a gross misrepresentation, as a 
general concept implying a collection of a certain 
number of similar successions of experience it is suffi- 
ciently exact. That is to say, though we cannot 
imagine the absolute duration of any such cycle of 
experience, we con, by the simple device of conceiving 
certaiu durations as multiples of others, perfectly well 
compare different periods of times, and so appreciate 
their relative magnitudes. 

Leaving, then, this constant error in time-appi'e- 
ciation, we will pass to the variable and more palpable 
errors in the retrospective measurement of time. Each 
person's experience will have told him that in esti- 
mating the distance of a past event by a mere retro- 
spective sense of duration, he is liable to extraordinary 
lluetuations of judgment. Sometimes when the clock 
stribea we are surprised at the rapidity of the hour. 
At other times the timepiece seems rather to have 
lagged behind its usaal pace. And what is true of a 
short interval is still more truo of longer intervals, as 
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months and years. The nnderstanding of these fluc- 
tuations will be promoted by our brief glance at the 
oonstiiut errors in retroipective time-a]ipreciation. 

And here it is necessary to distinguish between the 
■onso of duration which we have during eny period, 
ftod the rotrospectivo sense which survives the perioi^ 
for tli<«ii do not necessarily agroe. The former rests 
mainly on onr prosiwotivo sense of time, whereaa ^e 
latter iniist be altogether retrospective.' 

Our ostioiate of time as it passes is commonly said 
to dopond on the amount of consciousness which we 
MO giving to the fact of it« transition. Thus, when 
the mind is imoccnpied and suffering from ennui, we 
foci time to move sluggishly. On the other band, 
iiileR>8ting employment, by diverting the thoughts from 
time, makes it apjiear to move at a more rapid pace. 
This fact is shown in the common expressions which 
wo ejnploy, such ns "to kill time," and the Grermas 
LatiffuvUe. Similarly! it is said that when we are 
♦Bgerly anticipating an event, as the arrival of a friend, 
tlio mere fact of dwelling on the interval makes it 
ftpjtear to swell out.' 

Tliis view is correct in the main, and is seen, indeed, 
to follow from the great psychological principle that 
nrhnt wo attend to exists for us more, has more reality, 
tud BO naturally socnis greater than what we do not 

■ I nooil Imtilly ray tliat ttieiv la no sharp distinction botireeD tbtae 
Iwrt inoHc* of aiilijootivo apiirocinlion. Our oatimiilo of nn iaterral as 
ll poMM la ronlly tuoilu up nf n numbei' of renewed antioiiiatioiiB and 
M'oolloollnni of tho BiicocBBlTe cxperleDoeB. Yet vb can eny broadly 
Uiftt till* 1b a iirmpootive oatimate, while that vhioh is formed wboii 
Ibu iNsrloH boa quit« expired mubt be nltogolboT rctroepcotiTC. 

• Boo an tnlnro«li"K paprr on " ConBciousnoee ol Time," by lit. Q. 
J. Roiunno*. In Minit (July, IFTR). 
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attend to. At the same time,-thi3 principle must bo 
Biipplomeoted by another consideration. Suppose that 
I am very desirous that time should not pass quickly. 
If, for example, I am enjoying myself or indulging in 
idleness, and know that I have to be off to keep a not 
very agreeable engagement in a quarter of an hour, 
time will seem to pass too rapidly ; and this not be- 
cause my thoughts are diverted from tto fact of its 
transition, for, on the contrary, they are reverting to it 
more than they usually do, but because my wish to 
lengthen the interval leads me to represent the un- 
welcome moment as further off than it actually ia, in 
other words, to construct an ideal representation of 
the period in contrast with which the real duratinn 
looks miserably short. 

Our estimate of duration, when it ia over, depentls 
less on this circumstance of having attended to its 
transition than on other considerations. Wundt, in- 
deed, seems to think that the feeling accompanying 
the actual flow of time has no effect on the surviving 
subjective appreciation; but this, must surely bo an 
error, since our mental image of any period b deter- 
termined by the character of its contents. Wundt 
says that when once a tedious waiting is over, it looks 
short because wo instantly forget the feeling of tedium. 
My self-observation, as well as the interrogation of 
others, has satisfied me, on the contrary, that this 
feeling distinctly colours the retrospective apprecia- 
tion. Thus, when waiting at a railway station for a be- 
lated train, I am distinctly aware that each quarter of 
an hour looks long, not only as it passes, but when it 
is over. In fact, I am disposed to express my feeling 
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as one of disappointment that only bo short an interval 
has pasaed since I List looked at my watcli. 

Nevertheless, I am ready to allow that, though a 
feeling of tedium, or the contrary feeling of irritation 
at the rapidity of time, will linger for an appreciable 
interval niid colour the retrospective eslimate of time, 
this backward view is chiefly determined by other con- 
siderations. As Wundt remarks, we have no sense of 
time's slowness during sleep, yet on waking we imagine 
that we have been dreaming for an immensely long 
period. This retrospective appreciation is determined 
by the number and the degree or intensity of tho 
experiences, and, what cornea very much to the same 
thing, by the amount of unlikeness, freshness, and dis- 
continuity characterizing these experiences. 

Time, as I have already hinted, is known under the 
form of a succession of different conscious experiences. 
Unbroken uniformity would give us no sense of time, 
because it would give us no conscious experience at 
all. Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a 
perfectly uniform mental state extending through an 
appreciable duration. In looking at one and the same 
object, even in listening to one and the same tone, I 
am in no two successive fractions of a second in exactly 
the same state of mind. Slight alterations- in the 
strength of the sensation,^ in the degree or direction of 
attention, and in the composition of that penumbra 
of vague images which it calls up, occur at every dis- 
tinguishable Iraction of time. 

> It is wsU knonn that there is, rrom the Bret, a gradual falling 
off in the strength of a taneaAioa at light wbea a moderalely bright 
object ifl looted nt. 
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This being bo, it would seem to follow that the 
greater the nnmber of clearly marked changes, and 
the more impressive and exciting these transitions, the 
fuller nill be our sense of time. And this is home 
out by individual reflection. When striking and deeply 
interesting events follow one another very rapidly, as 
when we are travelling, duration appears to swell 
out. 

It is possible that such a succession of stirring ex- 
periences may beget a vague consciousness of time at 
each successive moment, and apart from retrospection, 
simply by force of the change. In other words, without 
our distinctly attending to time, a series of novel im- 
pi-essions might, by giving us the consciousness of 
change, make us dimly aware of the numerical richness 
of our experiences. But, however this be, there is no 
doubt that, in glancing back on such a succession of 
exciting transitions of mental condition, time appears 
to expand enormously, just as it does in looking back 
on our dream-ex peri cnco, or that rapid series of in- 
tensified feelings which, according to De Quincey and 
others, is produced by certain narcotics. 

The reason of this is plain. Such a type of succes- 
sive experience offers to the retrospective imagination 
a large number of distinguishable points, and since this 
mode of estimating time depends, as we have seen, on 
the extent of the process of filling in, time will neces- 
sarily appear long in this case. On the other hand, 
B'hen we have been engaged in very ordinary pursuits, 
liich few deeply interesting or exciting events 
■rtve impressed themselves on memory, our retrospec- 
tive picture will necessarily bo very much of a blank, 
13 
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and conseqne&tly the duration of the period will seem 
to bo short. 

I observed that this retrospective appreciation of 
time depended on the degree of connection between 
the succcaaive experiences. This condition is very 
much the same as the other just given, namely, the 
degree of uniformity of the experiences, since the more 
closely the successive stages of the experience are 
connected — aa when, for example, we are going through 
our daily routine of work — the more quiet and on- 
exciting will be the transition from each stage to its 
Bucceeding ono. And on the other hand, all novelty of 
impression and exciting transition of experience clearly 
involves a want of connection. Wundt thinks the 
retrospectivo estimate of a connected series of expe- 
riences, such as those of our daily roand of occupa* 
tions, ia defective just because the effort of attention, 
which precedes even an imaginative reproduction of ■ 
an impression, so quickly accommodates itself in this 
case to each of tho successive steps, whereas, when the 
espericQces to be recalled are disconnected, the effort 
requires more time. In this way, the estimate of a 
past duration would bo coloured by the sense of time 
accompanying the reproductive process itsel£ This 
may very likely be the case, yet I should be disposed 
to attach most importance to the number of distin- 
guishable items of experience recalled. 

Our representation of the position of a given event 
in the past is, as I have tried to show, determined by 
the movement of imagination in going back to it from 
the present. And this is the same thing as to say 
that it depends on our retrospectivo sense of the inter- 
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vening spaca That ia to say, the sense of distance in 
time, as in Epace, is the recognition of a term to a 
movement. And jnst as the distance of an object will 
seem greater when there are many intervening objects 
affurdJBg points of measurement, than when there are 
none (as on the uniform surface of the sea), so the 
distancQ of an event will vary with the number of 
recognized intervening points. 

The appreciation of the distance of an event in time 
does not, however, wholly depend on the character of 
this movement of imagination. Just aa the apparent 
distance of a visible object depends inter alia on the 
distinctness of the retinal impression, so the apparent 
temporal remoteness of a past event depends in part 
on the degree of intensity and clearness of the mne- ' 
monic image. This ia seen even in the case of those 
images which we are able distinctly to localize in the 
time-perspective. For a series of exciting experiences 
intervening between the present and a past event ap- 
pears not only directly to add to our sense of distance by 
constituting an apparently long interval, but indirectly 
to add to it by giving an unusual degree of faintness 
to the recalled image. An event preceding some un- 
nsnally stirring series of experiences gets thmst out 
of consciousness hy the very engrossing nature of the 
new experiences, and so tends to grow more faint and 
ghoBt-like than it would otherwise have done. 

The full force of this circumstance is best seen in 
tho fact that a very recent event, bringing with it a 
deep menial shock and a rapid stirring of wido tracts of 
feeling and thought, may get to look old in a marvel- 
lously short space of time. An announcement of tho 
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loBs of a dear friend, when sudden and deeply agitating, 
will seem remote even after an hour of sucli intense 
emotional experience. And the same twofold con- 
sideration probably explains the well-known feet that 
a year seems much shorter to the adult than to the 
chiUL The novel and comparatively exeiting im- 
pressions of childhood tend to fill out time in retro- 
spect, and also to throw haek remote events into a 
dimly discernible region. 

Now, this same circumstance, the degree of vivid- 
ness or of faintness of the mnemonic image, is that 
which determines our idea of distance when the 
character of the intervening experiences produces no 
appreciable effect* This is most strikingly illus- 
trated in those imperfect kinds of recollection in which 
we are unable to dcdnitoly localize the mnemonic 
image. To the consideration of these we will now 
turn. 

I B. Indefinite Locdlizalion, 

Speaking roughly and generally, we may say that 
the vividness of an image of memory decreases in pro- 
portion as the distance of the event increases. And 
this is the rule which we unconsciously apply in 
determining distance in time. Nevertheless, this rule 
gives us by no means an infallible criterion of distance. 
The very fiict that different people so often dispute 
about the dates and the order of past events experienced 
in common, shows pretty plainly that images of the 

' Cf. Hartley, Observaiiua) on Man, Part t cli. iii aoo. 1 (fiCtb edit., 
p, ani). 
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same age tend to arise in the mind with very unequal 
degrees of vividneaa. 

Sometimes pictures of very remote incidents may 
suddenly present themselves to out minds with a 
singular degree of brightness and force. And when 
this is the case, there is a disposition to think of 
them as near. If the relations of the event to other 
events preceding and succeeding it are not remem- 
bered, this momentary illusion will persist. We have 
all heard persons exclaim, " It seems only yester- 
day," under the sense of nearness which accompanies 
a recollection of a remote event when vividly excited. 
The most familiar instance of such lively reproduction 
is the feeling which we experience on revisiting the 
scene of some memorable event. At such a time the 
past may return with something of the insistence of a 
present perceived reality. In passing from place to 
place, in talking with others, and in reading, we are 
liable to the sudden return by hidden paths of associa- 
tion of images of incidents that had long seemed 
forgotten, and vilwa. tliey thus start up fresh and 
vigorous, away from their proper surroundings, they 
invariably induco a feeling of the propinquity of the 
events. 

In many cases wo cannot say why these particular 
images, long buried in oblivion, should thus suddenly 
regain so much vitality. There seems, indeed, to be 
almost as much that is arbitrary and capricious in the 
selection by memory of its vivid images as in the 
selection of its images as a whole ; and, this being so, 
it is plain that we are greatly exposed to the risk of 
illusion from this source. 
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Thoro is an opposite cfTect in the caae of recent 
occurrences thnt, fur some reason or another, baTS 
left but a fuiiit impression on tlie memory; tboDgli 
this fact ia not, perliaps, so familiar as tlie other. I 
met a friend, we will supjiose, a few <lays since at my 
club, and we excbanged a few words. My mind waa 
sumewbat preoccnpiod at tbo time, and tbo occnrrence 
did not stamp itself on my reeollectioa. To-day 1 
meet bim again, and he reminds me of a promise 
X made bim at tbo time. His reminder snfHces to 
restore a dim image of the incident, hut the fact 
of its dimness leads to the illusion that it really 
happened much longer ago, and it is only on my 
frii-nd's strong assurances, and on reasoning from other 
data that it must have occurred the day ho mentions, 
that I am able to dismiss the illusion. 

Tiie most strikiug examples of the illusory effect 
of mero vividness, involving a complete detachment 
of the event from the prominent landmarks of the 
past, are afforded by public events which Ho outside 
the narrower circle of our personal life, and which do 
not in the natural course of things become linked to 
any definitely localized points in the fleld of memoiy. 
These events may be very stirring and engrossing 
for the time, but in many cases they pass out of the 
mind just as suddenly as they entered it. Wo have 
n(T occasion to revert to them, and if by chance we are 
afterwards reminded of them, they are pretty certain 
to look too near, just because the fact of their having 
greatly interested us has served to render their images 
particularly vivid. 

A curious instance of this illusory eCect was 
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supplied not long since by the case of the DX-de- 
teetivea, the expiration of whose term of punishment 
(three years) served as an occasion for the newspapers 
to recall the event of their trial and conviction. Tbo 
news that three years had .elapsed since this well- 
remembered occurrence proved very startling to myself, 
and to a number of my friends, all of 03 agreeing that 
the event did not seem to bo at more than a third of its 
real distance. More than one newspaper commented 
on the apparent rapidity of the time, and this shows 
pretty plainly that there was some cause at work, such 
OS I have suggested, producing a common illusion, 

I have treated of these illusions connected with the 
estimate of past time and the dating of past events as 
passive illusions, not involving any active predisposi- 
tion on the part of the imagination. At the same 
time, it is possible that error in these matters may occa- 
sionally depend on a present condition of the feelings 
and the imagination. It seems plain tbat since the 
apparent degree of remoteness of an event not distinctly 
localized in the past varies inversely as the degree of 
vividness of the mnemonic image, any conscious con- 
centration of mind on a lecoUei'tion will tend to bring 
it too near. In this way, then, an illusory propinquity 
may be given to a recalled event through a mere 
desire to dwell on it, or even a capricious wish to 
deceive one's self. 

W'hen, for example, old friends come together and 
talk over the days of yore, there ia a gradual reinstate- 
ment of seemingly lost experiences, which often partakes 
of the character of a semi-voluntary process .of self- 
delusion.. Through the cuniulative eSect of mutual 
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reminclcr, incident after incident returaa, adding Bome- 
tbing to the whole picture till it acquires a degree of 
completeness, coherence, and vividness that tender it 
hardly distinguishable from a very recent experience. 
The process ia like looking at a distant object tbrongh 
a field-glass. MiBtiness disappears, fresh details eome 
into view, till we seem to ourselves to be almost within 
reach of the object. 

Where the mind habitually goes back to some 
painful circumstance nnder the impulse of a morbid 
disposition to nurse regret, this momentary illusion 
may become recurring, and amount to a partial con- 
fusion of the near and the remote in our experience. 
An injury long brooded on seems at length a thing 
that continually moves forward as we move ; it always 
presents itself to our memories as a very recent event. 
In states of insanity brought on by some great shock, 
we see this morbid tendency to resuscitate the dead 
past fully developed, and remote events and circum- 
stances becoming confused with present ones. 

On the otlier hand, in more healthy states of mind 
there presents itself an exactly opposite tendency, 
namely, an impulse of the will to banish whatever 
when recalled gives pain to the furthest conceivable 
regions of the past. Thus, when we have lost some- 
thing we cherished dearly, and the recollection of it 
brings fruitless longing, we instinctively seek to expel 
the recollection from our minds. The very feeling 
that what has been can never again be, seems to induce 
this idea of a vast remoteness of the vanished reality. 
When, moreover, the lost object was fitted to call forth 
the emotion of reverence^, the impulse to magnify the 
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remoteness of the loss may not improbably be rein- 
forced by the circumstance that everything belonging 
to the distant past is fitted on that account to excite 
a feeling akin to reverence. So, again, any rupture in 
our mental development may lead us to exaggerate 
the distance of some past portion of our experience. 
When we have broken with our former selves, either in 
the way of worsening or bettering, we tend to project 
these farther into the past. 

It is only when the sting of the recollection is 
removed, when, for example, the calling up of the 
imago of a lost friend is no longer accompanied with 
the bitterness of futile longing, that a healthy mind 
ventures to nourish recollections of such remote events 
and to view these as part of its recent experiences. 
In this case the mnemonic image becomes transformed 
into a kind of present emotional possession, an element 
of that idealized and sublimated portion of our ex- 
perience with which all imaginative persons fill up 
the emptiness of their actual lives, and to which the 
poet is wont to give an objective embodiment in hia 
verse. 

Distortions of Memori/. 
It is now time to pass to the second group of 
illusions of memory,, which, according to the analogy 
of visual errors, may be called atmospheric illusions. 
Here the degree of error is greater than in the caso of 
illusions of time-perspective, since the very nature of 
the events or circumstances is misconceived. We do 
not recall the event as it happened, but see it in part 
only, and obscured, or bent and distorted as by a 
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procuss of ro fraction. Indeed, this tronsiormation of I 
tb« ]iaat (Iocs cli«ely correspond with the transforma- 
liun of a visible object effected by intervening media. 
Our minds aro such refracting mediu, and the past 
reappciirs to us not a3 it actually was when it was close 
to us, but in numeruua ways altered and disguised by 
the intorveninp spaces of our conscious experience. 

To begin witb, what wa call recollection is uniformly 
a proci'ss of softening the reality. When wo appear to 
ourselves to realize events of the remote past, it is 
I)Uin that onr rei)rcsentation in a general way falls 
below the reality: the vividness, the intensity of out 
impressions disappears. More particularly, so fur as 
our experiences are emotional, they tend thug to be- 
come toned down by the mere lapse of time and the 
imperfections of our reproductive power. That which 
ne seem to see in the act of recollection is thus very 
diQereut from the reality. 

Not only ia there this general deficiency in 
mnemonic representation, there are special deficiencies 
duo to the fact of oltlivescence. Our memories restore 
us only fragments of our past life. And just as objects 
seen imperfectly at a great distance may assume a 
shape quite unlike their real one, so an inadeqnate 
representation of a past event by memory often amounts 
to misrepiesenlatioo. When revisiting a place that 
we have not seen for many years, wo are apt to find 
that our recollection of it consisted only of some in- 
significant details, which arranged themselves in our 
minds into sumethiiig oddly unlike the actual scene 
So, too, some accidental accompaniment of au iiicidenl 
iu early life is preserved, as though it were the main 
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Rtnre, serving to give quite a folss colonring to the 
ole occurrence. 
It seems quite impossible to account for these 
particular survivals, they appear to he so capricious. 
When a little time has elapsed after on event, and 
the attendant circumstances fade away from memory, 
it is often diflicuU to say why wo were impressed 
with it as wo afterwards prove to have been. It ia 
no doubt possible to see that many of tho recollections 
of our childhood owe their vividness to the fact of 
^le exceptional character of the events ; but this can- 
not always be recognized. Some of them seem to our 
mature minds very oddly selected, although no doubt 
there are in every case good reasons, if wa could 
only discover them, why those particular incidents 
rather than any others should have been retained. - 

The liability to error resulting from mere ohliv- 
escence and the arbitrary selection of mental images ia 
seen most plainly, perhaps, in our subsequent represen- 
tation and estimate of whole periods of early life. Our 
idea of any stage of our past history, as early child- 
hood, or school days, ia built up out of a few fragmentary 
intellectual relics which canuot be certaiuly known to 
answer to the most important and predominant experi- 
ences of the time. When, for example, we try to det'ido 
whether our school days were our happiest days, as ia 
Bo often alleged, it is obvious that we are liable to tall 
into illusion through the inadequacy of memory to pre- 
serve characteristic or typical features, and none but 
these. We cannot easily recall the ordinary every-day 
level of feeling of a distant period of life, hut rather 
think of -exceptional momenta of rejoicing oi depresiion. 
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The ordinary nan's iilea of the emotional experience of 
his Bcliool days is probably built np oat of a few scrappy 
recollections of extraordinary and exciting events, sueli 
aa unespceted holidays, success in the winning of 
|)riz(>3, famoiis " rows " with the masters, and so on. 

Desides the impossibility of getting at the average 
and prevailing mental tone of a distant section of life, 
there is a special difficulty in determining the degree 
of happiness of the past, arising from the fact that our 
memory for pleasures and for pains may not bo eqoally 
good. Slost people, perhaps, can recall the enjoyments 
of the past much more vividly than the sufferings. 
On the other hand, there seem to be some who iind 
the retention of the latter the easier of the two. This 
fact should not be forgotten in reading the narrative 
of early hardships which some recent autobiographies 
have given us. 

Not only does our idea of the past become inexact 
by the mei'o decay and disappearance of essential 
features, it becomes positively incorrect through the 
gradual incorporation of elements that do not properly 
t)elong to it. Sometimes it is easy to see how these 
extraneous ideas get imported into our mental repre- 
ncntution of a past event. Suppose, for example, that 
n man has lost a valuable scarf-pin. His wife suggests 
that a particular servant, whose reputation does not 
stand too high, has stolen it. When ho afterwards 
rtwalls the loss, the chances are that he will confuse 
the fact with the conjecture attached to it, and say he 
remembers that this particular servant did steal the 
pin. Thus, tlie past activity of imagination serves to 
corrupt and partially falsify recollections that have a 
genuine basis of fact. 
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It 18 evident that this class of mnemonic illusions 
approximates in character to illusions of perception. 
When the imagination supplies the intetpretation at 
the very time, and the mind reads this into the per- 
ceived object, the error is one of perception. When 
the addition is made afterwards, on reflecting upon the 
perception, the error is one of memory. The " fallacies 
of testimony " which depend on an adulteration of pure 
observation with inference and conjectare, as, for 
example, the inaccurate and wild statements of people 
respecting their experiences at spiritualist stances, 
while they illustrate the curious blending of both 
kinds of error, are probably much oftener illusions of 
memory than of perception.* 

Although in many cases we can account to ourselves 
for this confusion of fact and imagination, in other 
cases it is dillicult to see any close relation between 
the fact remembered and the foreign element imported 
into it. An idea of memory seems sometimes to lose 
ita proper moorings, so to speak ; to drift about help- 
lessly among other ideas, and finally, by somo chance, 
to hook itself on to one of these, as though it naturally 
belonged to it. Anybody who has had an opportunity 
of carefully testing the truthfulness of his recollection 
of some remote event in early life will have found now 
oddly extraneons elements become incorporated into 
the memorial picture. Incidents get put into wrong 
places, the wrong persons are introduced into a scene, 
and BO on." Here again we may illustrate the mne- 
monic illusion by a visual one. When a tree standing 
before or behind a house and projet'ting above or to 

' Soo Dt. CttTpecter'H lacnlal rhyiiiitojy, fonrlh edit., p. 45.G. 




the siJe of it is not sharply distiiigniBhed I 
latter, it may serve to give it a very odd appearance. 

These confusioDS of the mental imago may arise even 
when only a short interval has elapsed. In the case of 
many of the fleeting impressions that are only half 
recollecteil, this kind gf error is veiy easy. Thus, for 
example, I may have lent a hook to a friend last week. 
I really remember the act of lending it, but have 
forgotten the person. But I am not aware of this. 
The picture of memory has nnknowingly to myself 
been filled up by this unconscious process of shifting 
and rearrangement, and the idea of another persoo has 
by some odd accident got substituted for that of the 
real borrower. If we could go deeply enough into the 
matter, we should, of course, be able to explain why this 
particular confusion arose. We might find, fur ex- 
ample, that the two persons were associated in my 
mind by a link of resemblance, or that I had 
dealings with the other person about the same time, 
Similarly, when we manage to join an event to a wrong 
place, we may find that it is because we heard of the 
occurrence when staying at the particular locality, or 
in some other way had the image of the place closely 
assoclafed in our minds with the event. ]3ut often we 
are wholly unable to explain the displacement. 

So far I have bet-n speaking of the passive pro- 
cesses by which the past comes to wear a new face to 
our imaginations. In these our present habits of feeling 
and thinking take no part ; all is the work of the past, 
of the decay of memory, and the gradual confusion of 
images. Thia process of disorganization may be 
likened to the action of damp on some old manuscript. 
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obliterating soma parts, altering the appearance of 
others, and even dislocating certain poitiona. Besides 
this pBBstre process of transformation, thero is a more 
active one in which our present minds co-operate. In 
memory, as in perception and introspection, tliere is a 
process of preparation or preadjustment of mind, and 
here will bo found room for what I had called active 
error. This may he illustrated by the operation of " in- 
terpreting " an old manuscript which has got partially 
obliterated, or of " restoring " a faded picture; in each 
of wliich opcratious error will be pretty sure to creep 
in through an importation of the restorer'a own ideas 
into the relic of the past. 

Just as when distant objects arc seen mistily out 
imaginations come into play, leading us to fancy that 
we see something completely and distinctly, so when 
the images of memory become dim, our present imagi- 
nation helps to restore them, putting a new patch 
into the old garment. If only there is some relic of the 
past event preserved, a bare suggestion of the way iu 
which it may have hfi,ppened will often suffice to pro- 
duce the conviction that it actually did happen in this 
way. The suggestions that naturally arise in our 
minds at snch times will bear the stamp of our present 
modes of experience and habits of thought Hence, in 
trying to reconstruct the remote past, we are constantly 
in danger of importing our present selves into our past 
selves. 

The Irind of illusion of memory which thus depends 
on the spontaneous or independent activity of present 
imagination is stiikingly illustrated in the curious 
cases of mistaken identity with which the proceedings 
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of oar law courts supply «3 from time to time. Wlien 
a witness in good faith, but erroneously, aSinng that a 
man is the same as an olJ acquaintance of bis, we may 
feel sure that there is some striking point or points of 
similarity between the two persons. But this of itself 
would only partly account for the illusion, since we 
often see new faces that, by a number of curious points 
of affinity, call up in a tantalizing way old and familiar 
ones. What helps in this case to produce the illu- 
sion is the preconception that tho present man is the 
witness's old friend. That is to say, his recollection 
is partly true, though largely false. He does really 
recall the similar feature, movement, or tone of voice ; 
he only seems to himself to recall the rest of his friend's 
appearance ; for, to speak correctly, he projects the 
present impression into the past, and constmets his 
friend's faco out of elements supplied by the new one. 
Owing to this cause, an illusion of memory is apt to 
multiply itself, one man's assertion of what happened 
producing by contagion a counterfeit of memory's record 
in other minds. 

I said just now that we tend to project our present 
modes of experience into the past. We paint our past 
in the hues of tho present. Thus we imagine that 
things which impressed us in some remote period of 
life must answer to what is impressive in our present 
stage of .mental development. For example, a person 
recalls a hill near the home of his childhood, and has 
the conviction that it was of great height. On revisits 
ing the place he finds that tho eminence is quite 
insignificant. How can we account for this ? For one 
.thing, it is to be observed that- to his undeveloped 
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childish muscles tlio climbing to tlio top meant a con- 
Biderable expenditure of energy, to be followed by a 
sense of fatigue. The man remembere these feelings, 
and " unconsciously reaaoning " by present experience, 
that 18 to say, by the amount of walking which would 
now produce this sense of fatigue, imagines that the 
height was vastly greater than it really was. Another 
reason is, of course, that a wider knowledge of mountains 
has resulted in a great alteration of the man's standard 
of height. 

From this cause arises a tendency generally to 
exaggerate the impressions of early life. Youth is 
the period of novel effects, when all the world is fresh, 
and new and striking impressions crowd in thickly on 
the mind. Consequently, it takes much less to pro- 
duce a given amount of mental excitation in childhood 
than in after-life. In looking back on this part of our 
history, we recall for the most part just those events 
and scenes which deeply stirred our minds by their 
strangeness, novelty, etc., and so impressed themselves 
on the tablet of our memory ; and it is this sense of 
something out of the ordmary beat that gives the 
characteristic colour to our recollection. In other 
words, .we remember something as wonderful, admir- 
able, exceptionally delightful, and so on, rather than as 
a definitely imagined event. This being so, we uncon- 
sciously transform the past occurrence by reasoning 
from our present standard of what is impressive. Who 
has not felt ao unpleasant disenchantment on revisiting 
some church, house, or park that seemed a wondrous 
paradise to his young eyes? All our feelings are 
capable of leading us into this kind of illusion. What 
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seemed beantlful or awful to na as cbildren, ia now 
pictured in imagiuation as corresponding to what 
moves our mature minds to delight or awe. One 
cannot help wondering what we should think of our 
early heroes or heroines if we eould see them again 
with our adult eyes exactly as thoy were. 

While the past may thus take on an illusory huo 
through the very progress of our esperJenee and our 
emotional life, it may become further transformed by 
a more conscious process, namely, the idealizing touch 
of a present feeling. The way in which the cmotiona 
of love, reverence, and so on, thus transform their lost 
objects is too well known to need illustration. Speak- 
ing generally, wo may say that in healthy minds the 
play of these impulses of feeling results in a softening 
of the harsher features of the past, and in an idealization 
of its happier and brighter aspects. As Woixlsworth 
says, we may assign to Memory a pencil — 



' That, BofConing objects, eometimes evon 
OuUtriin Uio heart'ti deuauJ ; 

" That nnootboa foregime distresB, Uio linn 
Of lingeriD); caro BubJues, 
Loag-TaniBiicd bappincea rcflneB, 
Ani (ioUjuB in biigLtec hues."* 

Enough has now been said, perhaps, to show 
how many ways our retrospective imagination trans- 
forms the actual events of our past life. So thoroughly, 
indeed, do the relics of this past get shaken together 
in new kaleidoscopic combinations, so much of the 

■ TIiIb ia, pcrbnps, vliat ia meant b; sayiTig thnt people recall theu 
past unjoymonU more teodil; tlian their auQeriDga. Yot much seeina 
tt> tuca on tem|)cnimeiit and emottouaJ peculiarilioa. (Foi • flillei 
difiouBBloD of Uiv puLiit, eee Jay Feuimitm, p. SH,') 
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result of later expciiencea gets imported into OTir early 
years, that it may well be asked whether, if the record 
of our actual Ufo were ever read out to us, we should be 
able to recognize it. It looka as though we could be 
sure of rceaUing only recent events with auy degree of 
accuracy and completeness. As soon as they recede at 
any considerable diatanco from us, they are subject to 
a sort of atmospheric effoct. Much grows indistinct 
and drops altogether out of sight, and what is still 
seen often takes a new and gi'otesquely unlike shape. 
More than this, the play of fancy, like the action of 
some refracting medium, bends and distorts the out- 
lines of memory's objects, making them wholly unlike 
the originals, 

BaUucinatlons of Memory. 
We wiU now go on to the third class of mnemonic 
error, which I have called the spectra of memory, 
where there is not simply a transformation of the 
past event, bat a complete imaginative creation of 
it. Tliis class of error corresponds, as I havs observed, 
to an hallucination in the region of sense-perception. 
And just as we distinguished botween those hidluci- 
nations of sense which arise tiist of all through some 
peripherally caused subjective sensation, and those 
which want oven this element of reality and depend 
altogether on the activity of imagination, so we may 
mark off two classes of mnemonic hallucination. The 
false recollection may correspond to something past — 
and to this extent be a recollection — though not to 
any objective fact, but only to a subjective represen- 
tation of such a fact, as, for example, a dream. In 
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this caao tbe imitation of the mnemonic i 

be nrj definite and complete. Or tbe i&lse recoiled" 
tJMi may be wbolly a retrojection of a present maital 
image, and bo by no stretch of language be deserrbtg 
of the name recollection. 

It is donbtfal vhether by any effart of will a peiaoD 
coold bring himself to regard a figment of his present 
imagination as representative of a past reality, De6- 
nite and complete hallucinations of this sort do not in 
normal circnmetances arise. It aeema necessary for a 
complete illosion of memory that there shotdd be some- 
thing past and recovered at tbe moment, though thia 
may not be a real personal experience.* On the 
other hand, it is possible, as we shall presently eee, 
nnder certain circumstances, to create oat of present 
materials, and in a vague and indeSnite shape, pure 
phantoms of past experience, that is to say, quasi- 
mnemonic images to which there correspond no past 
cx»;urrences whatever. 

All recollection, as we have seen, takes place by 
means of a present mental imiige which returns with 
a certain degree of vividness, and is instontaneoaBly 
identified with some past event. In many cases this 
instinctive process of identification proves to be 
legitimate, for, as a matter of fact, teal impressions 



' The onl; eiraptton to ihla that I cnn tMnk of ia to be fnind 
tho powei which I, at least, poaaoBB, aOer looli'mg at a new otiject, 
of reiirusenting it qb a fomiJiar one. Yet tbU may bo explnioed by 
HDjitig that in the case of ovety objert which is olearly apprehended 
theto iDuat be TBgne rcTivitlfp of gimllar objects perceived b^re. 
Oases In which recent cipotiacvcB tend, owing to their peculiar naton^ 
very rapidly to asuUine tho eppcarooco of old events, will ba a 
ildered pnKDtly. 
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are the first and the commonest source of Buch lively 
mnemonic images. But it is not always so. Tliere 
are other sources of out mental imagery which com- 
pete, so to speak, with the region of real personal 
experience. And sometimes these leave hehind them 
a yivid image having all the appearance of a genuine 
mnemonic image. When this ia so, it is impossible by 
a mere introspective glance to detect the falsity of the 
mrasage from the past. We are in the same position 
as the purchaser in a jet market, vrbeie a spurious 
commodity has got inextricably mixed up with the 
genuine, and there is no ready criterion by which he 
can distinguish the trne from the false. Such a 
person, if ho purchases freely, is pretty sure to make 
a number of mistakes, {similarly, all of us are liable 
to take counterfeit mnemonic images for genuine ones; 
that is to say, to fall into an illusion of "recollecting" 
what never really took place. 

But what, it may be asked, are these false and 
illegitimate sources of mnemonic images, these un- 
authorized mints which issue a spurious mental 
coinage, and so confuse the genuine currency ? They 
consist of two regions of our internal mental life, 
which most closely resemble the actual perception of 
real things in vividness and force, namely, dream- 
consciousness and waking imagination, £aeh of these 
may introduce into the mind vivid images which 
afterwards tend, under certain circumstances, to assume 
the guise of recollections of actual events. 

That our dream-experience may now and again 
lead us into illusory recollection has already been 
hinted. And it ia easy to understand why this is so. 
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When dreaming we have, as we hare seen, a mental 
esperienco nhich closely ftpproximates in ictensity 
and reality to that of watiog peri-eption. Conse- 
quently, dreams may leave bebind them, for a time. 
Tivid images which simulate the appearance of real 
images of memory. Most of na, perhaps, haye felt 
this aftt-r-eBFect of dreaming on our waking thoughts. 
It is aometimes Terv hard to shake off the impression 
left by a vivid drcum, as, for example, that a' dead 
friend has returned to life. During the day that 
follows the dream, ivo have at intermittent moments 
something like an assurance that we have seen our 
lost friend ; and though wo immediately correct 
the impression by reflecting that we are recalling but 
a dream, it tends to revive within ua with a Btraiigo 
pertinacity. 

In addition to this proximate effect of a dream 
in disturbing the normal process of recollection, there 
is reason to suppose that dreams may exert a more 
remote effect on our memories. So widely different in 
its form is our dreaming from our waking experience, 
that our dreams are rarely recalled as wholes with 
perfect distinctness. Tfaey revive in ns only as dis- 
jointed fragmonts, and only for brief moments when 
some accidental resemblance in the present happens 
to stir the latent frare they have left on our minds. 
Wo get sudden flashes out of our dream-world, and the 
process is too rapid, too incomplete for ns to identify 
the region whence the fla-'hes come. 

It is highly probable that our dreams are, to a 
large extent, answerable for the serse of familiarity 
that we Bomcf imea experierce in visiting a ron locality 
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or in seeing a new face. If, aa we have found some of 

the best authorities saying, we are, when asleep, always 
dreaming more or less distinctly, and if, as wo know, 
dreaming is a coutinnal process of transfoi'mation of 
our waking impressions in new combinations, it is not 
surprising that our dreams shonld sometimes take the 
form of forecasts of our waking life, and that conse- 
quently objects and scenes of this life never before 
seen should now and again wear a familiar look. 

That some instances of this puzzling sense of famili- 
arity can be explained in this way is proved, Thns, 
Paul Radestoek, in tho work Schlaf und Ti-aum, already 
quoted, tells ns : " When I have been taking a walk, 
with my thoughts quite unfettered, tho idea has oftea 
occurred to me that I had scon, heard, or thought of 
this or that thing onco before, without being able to 
recall when, where, and in what circumstances, This 
happened at tho time when, with a view to the pub- 
lication of tho present work, I was in tho habit of 
keeping an exact record of my dreams. Consequently, 
I was able to turn to this after these impressions, and 
on doing so I generally foimd the conjecture confirmed 
that I had previously dreamt something like it." 
Scientific inquiry is often said to destroy all beautiful 
thoughts about nature and life ; but while it destroys 
it creates. Is it not almost a romantic idea that just 
as our waking life images itself in our dreams, so 
our droam-life may send back some of its shadowy 
phantoms into our prosaic every-day world, touching 
this with something of its own weird beauty ? 

Not only may dreams beget these momentary 
illusions of memory, they may give rise to something 
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like petmanent illusions. If a dream serves to connect 
a cQrtain idea with a place or person, and subsequent 
experience does not tend to correct this, we may keep 
the belief that we have actually witnessed the event. 
And we may naturally expect that this result will 
occur moBt frequently in the case of those who 
habitually dream vividly, as young children. 

It seems to me that many of the quaint fancies 
which children get into their heads about things they 
hear of arise in this way. I know a person who, when 
a child, got the notion that when his baby-brother was 
weaned, he was tnken up on a grassy hill and tossed 
about. He had a vivid idea of having seen this curious 
ceremony. He has in vain tried to get an explanation 
of this picturesque rendering of an incident of baby- 
hood from bis friends, and has come to the conclnaion 
that it was the result of a dream. If, as seems 
probable, children's dreams thus give rise to subse- 
quent illusions of memory, the fact would throw a 
curious light on some of the startling quasi-records 
of childish experience to bo met with in autobio- 
graphical literature. 

Odd though it may at first appear, old age is said to 
resemble youth in this confusion of dream-recollection 
with the memory of waking experience. Dr. Car- 
penter* tells us of "a Indy of advanced age wbo 
. . . continually dreams about passing events, and 
seems entirely unable to distinguish between her 
dreaming and her waking experiences, narrating the 
former with implicit belief in them, and giving direc- 
tions based on them," This confusion in the case 
' Mental Fhytlology, p. 456. 
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of the old may possibly arise not from an incteoso in 
the intensity of the dreams, but from a decrease in tho 
intensity of the waking impressions. As Sir Henry 
Holland remarks,' in old age life approaches to the 
state of a dream. 

The other source of what may, by analogy with 
the hallucinations of senso, be called the peri- 
pherally originating spectra of memory is waking 
imagination. In certain morbid conditions of mind, 
and in the case of the few healthy minda endowed 
with special imaginative force, the products of this 
mental activity, may, as we saw when dealing with 
illusions of perception, closely resemble dreams in 
their vividness and apparent actuality. When this is 
the case, illusions of memory may arise at once just 
as in the case of dreams. This will happen more 
easily when the imagination has for some time been 
occupied with the same group of ideal scenoa, persons, 
or events. To Dickens, as is well known, his fictitious 
characters were for tho time realities, and after he had 
finished his story their forms and their doings lingered 
with him, assuming the tapect of personal recollec- 
tions. So, too, the energetic activity of imagination 
which accompanies a deep and absorbing sympathy 
with another's painful experiences, may easily result 
in so vivid a realization of all th^ details as to leave 
an after-aense of personal suffering. All highly sym- 
pathetic persons who have closely accompanied beloved 
friends through a great sorrow have known something 
of this subsequent feeling. 

The close connection and continuity between nor- 
' Meribil Phj/iiolyy, Beoond edit., p. 172. 
13 
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and abnormal states of mind is Ulnstmted in 
the fact that in insanity the illusion of taking past 
imaginations for past realities becomes far more powers 
ful and persistent Abercrombie {Intellectuai Poteen, 
Part III. sec. iv. § 2, "Insanity") speaks of "viaitms 
of the imagination which hare formerly been indulged 
in of that kind which we call waking dreams or 
castle-building recurring to the mind in this condition, 
and now believed to have a real existonce." Thn^ 
for exomplej one patient believed in the reality of the 
good luck previously predicted by a fortune-teller. 
Other writers on mentul disease observe that it is a 
common thing for the monomaniac to cherish the 
delusion that he has actually gained the object of 
some previous ambition, or is undergoing some pre- 
Tiously dreaded calamity, 

Nor is it necessary to these illusions of memory 
that there should be any exceptional force of imagina- 
tion. A fairly vivid representation to ourselves of 
anything, whether real or fictitious, commonicated by 
others, will often result in something very like a 
personal recollection. In the case of works of history 
and fiction, which adopt the narrative tense, this 
tendency to a subsequent illusion of memory is 
strengthened by the disposition of the mind at the 
moment of readicg^to project itself backwards as in 
an act of recollection. This is a point which will bo 
further dealt with in the next chapter. 

In most cases, however, illusions of memory growing 
out of previons activities of the imagination appear only 
after the lapse of some time, when in the natural course 
of things Uie mental images derived from actual ex- 
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perience would sink to a certain degree of faintneaa. 
Habitual novel-readers often catch themselves mis- 
taking the echo of some passage in a good story for 
the trace left by an actual event. A person's name, 
a striking saying, and even an event itself, when we 
first come across it or experience it, may for a moment 
seem familiar to us, and to recall some past like 
impression, if it only happens to resemble Sitmotbing 
in the works of a favourite novelist. And so, too, any 
recital of another's experience, whether oral or literary, 
if it deeply interests us and awakens a specially vivid 
imagination of the events described, may easily be- 
come the starting-point of an illusory recollection. 

Children are in the habit of " drinking in " with 
their vigorous and eager imaginations what is told 
them and read to them, and hence thoy are specially 
likely to fall into this kind of error. Not only so : 
when they grow up and their early recollections lose 
their definiteness, becoming a few fragments saved 
from a lost past, it must pretty certainly happen that 
if any ideas derivetl from these recitals are preserved, 
they will simulate the form of memories. Thus, I 
have often caught myself for a moment under the 
Bway of the illusion tl^at I actually visited the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, the reason being that I am able to 
recall the descriptions given to me of it by my friend?, 
. and the excitement attending their journey to London 
on the occasion. It is to bo added that repetition of 
the act of imagination will tend still further to deepen 
the subsequent feeling that we are recollecting some- 
thing. As Hartley well observes, a man, by repeating 
a story, easily comes to suppose that he remembers it.^ 
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Here, then, we have another Bource of error that 
we must take into account in judging of the auth^- 
ticity of an autobiographical narration of the eventa 
of childhood. The more imaginative the writer, the 
greater the risk of illusion from this source as well 
as from that of dream -fancies. It is highly probable, 
indeed, that in such full and explicit records of yery 
early life aa those given by Kousseau, by Goethe, or 
by De Quincey, some part of the quasi-narrative is 
based on mental images which come floating down 
the stream of time, not from the substantial world of 
the writer's personal experience, but from the airy 
region of dream-land or of waking fancy. 

It ia to bo added that even when the qaoai' 
recollection does answer to a real event of childish 
history, it may still be an illusion. The fact that 
others, in narrating events to us, are able to awaken 
imaginations that afterwards appear as past realities, 
suggests that much of our supposed early recollection 
owes its existence to what our parents and friends have 
from time to time told us respecting the firat stages of 
our history.' We see, then, how much uncertainty 
attaches to all autobiographical description of very 
early life. 

Modern science suggests another possible source of 
these distinct spectra of memory. May it not Happen 
that, by the law of hereditary transmission, which is 
now being applied to mental as well as bodily phe- 
jestral experiences will now and then reflect 



' Thia Bonroo of cnnr lins nnt escwiied the notioe of autdjiojn'ftphers 
themeelYSB. Bee tha remarlu of Qmlhe In the opening pnaaagoH of 
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themsclTes in onr mental life, and bo give rise to ap- 
parently psrsonnl recollections ? No one can say that 
this is not so. When the infant first steadies his eyes 
on a human face, it may, for aught we know, experience 
a feeling akin to that described above, when through 
a survival of dream-fancy we take some new scene to 
be already familiar. At the age when new emotions 
rapidly develop themselves, when our hearts are full 
of wild romantic aspirations, do there not seem to 
blend with the eager passion of the time deep reso- 
nances of a vast and mysterious past, and may not 
this feeling be a sort of reminiscence of prenatal, 
that is, ancestral experience ? 

This idea is certainly a fascinating one, worthy to 
be a new scientific support for the beautiful thought 
of Plato and of Wordsworth. But in onr present state 
of knowledge, any reasoning on this supposition would 
probably appear too fanciful. Some day we may find 
out how much ancestral experience is capable of be- 
queathing in this way, whether simply shadowy, nnde- 
finable mental tendencies, or something like definite 
concrete ideas. If, for example, it were found that a 
child that was descended from a line of seafaring 
ancestors, and that had never itself seen or heard of 
the "dark-gleaming sea," manifested a feeling of re- 
cognition when first beholding it, we might be pretty 
sure that such a thing as recollection of prenatal events 
does take place. But till we have such facts, it seems 
better to refer the " shadowy recollections " to sources 
which fall within the individual's own experience. 

We may now pass to those hallucinations of 
memory which are analogous to the cejitraUij excited 
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Uallncinations of sonse-perception. As I have ob- 
served, these are necessarily vague and imperfectly 

developed. 

I Imvo already hod occasion to touch on the fact of 
tlio vast amount of our forgotten experience. And I 
observed that forge tfulness was a common negative con- 
dition of mnemonic illusion. I have now to complete 
tliis statement by the observation that total forget- 
fiilness of any period or stage of out past experience 
necessarily tends to a vngne kind of hallucination. In 
looking back on the past, we see no absolute gaps 
in the continuity of our conscious life ; our image 
of this past is essentially one of an unbroken series 
of conscious experiences. But if through forget- 
fuliiess a part of the series is effaced from memory, 
how, it may be asked, is it possible to construct this 
perfectly continuous line ? The answer is that we fill 
up such lacunas vaguely by help of some very im- 
perfectly imagined common type of conscious expe- 
rience. Just as the eye sees no gap in its field of 
vision corresponding to the " blind spot " of the retina, 
but carries its impression over this area, so memory 
sees no lacuna iu the past, but carries its image of 
conscious life over each of the forgotten spaces. 

Sometimes this process of filling in gaps in the 
past becomes more complete. Thus, for example, in 
recalling a particular night a week or so ago, I instinc- 
tively represent it to myself as so many hours of lying 
in bed with the waking sensations appropriate to the 
circumstances, as those of bodily warmth and rest, and 
of tho surrounding silence and darkness. 

It is apparent that I cannot conceive myself apart 
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from eome mode of coneciooB experience. In thinking 
of myself in any part of the past or future in which 
there is actnally no conscionaneas, or of which the con- 
scious content is quite nnknown to me, I necessarily 
imagine myself aa eonsciotisly experiencing something. 
If I picture myself under any definitely conceived 
circumstances, I irresistibly import into my mental 
image the feelings appropriate to these surroundings. 
In this way, people tend to imagine themselves after 
death as lying in the grave, feeling its darkness and 
its chillineBS. If the circumstances of the time are 
not distinctly represented, the conception of the con- 
scious experience which constitutes that piece of the 
ego is necessarily vague, and seems generally to resolve 
itself into a representation of ourselves as dimly sdj- 
conscious. What this consciousness of self consists of 
is a point that will be taken up presently. 

Illusions with respect to Personal Identity. 
It would seem to follow from these errors in imagi- 
natively filling up our past life, that our conscious- 
ness of personal identity is by no means the simple 
and exact process which it is commonly supposed to 
be. I have already remarked that the very fact of 
there being so largo a region of the irrevocable in our 
past experience proves our consciousness of personal 
continuity to bo largely a matter of inference, or of 
imaginative conjecture, and not simply of immediate 
recollection. Indeed, it may be said that our power of 
ignoring whole regions of the past and of leaping 
complacently over huge gaps in our 'memory and 
linking on conatuous experience with conscious ex- 
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exclaims, " I don't know myself." More commonly the 

bodily changes which affect the conBciousness of an 
enduring self are such as involve considerable altera- 
tions of ccenmsthesis, or the mass of stable organic 
sensation. Thus, the loss of a limb, by cutting off 
a portion of the old sensations through which the 
organism may be said to be immediately felt, and 
by introducing new and unfmniliar feelings, will dis- 
tinctly give a shock to our consciousness of self. 

Purely subjective changes, too, or, to speak cor- 
rectly, such as are known subjectively only, will suffice 
to disturb the sense of pergonal unity. Any great 
moral shock, involving something like a revolution in 
our recurring emotional experience, seems at the 
moment to rupture the bond of identity. And even 
Bome time after, as I havo already remarked, sncb 
cataclysms in our mental geology lead to the imagina- 
tive thrusting of the old personality away from the 
new one under tho form of a " dead self." ' 

We see, then, that the failure of our ordinary 
assurance of personal identity is due to the recog- 
nition of difference without similarity. It arises, from 
an act of memory— for tlie mind must still bo able to 
recall tbe past, dimly at least— but from a memory 
which misses its habitual support in a recognized 
' It roIlowB that anj groat trnnBrorniation of our cnvlrontiiont may 
lead to a partial confusion nith reepect to self. For not nnly do great 
and violent oliongpa in onr surroundingB beget profound changes in 
out feelings and ideaa, bat since the idea of eelt' is under aoa of its 
ospcotB esaentlall; that of a rehtlion to not-Eelf. any great rerolatioti 
in tlie one term will oonl^se the recognition of the other. This faot is 
Gipressed in the common oipreSEion that we " loio ourselTea " when in 
luifamiliar snrronndingB, and the pncoBS of oi 
our bearings," fails. 
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element of constancy. If there is no memory^^ 
to say, if the past ia a complete blank;" the mind 
simply feels a rupture of identity without any trans- 
formation of self. This is our condition on awaking 
from a perfectly forgotten period of sleep, or from a 
perfectly unconscious state (if such is possible) when 
induced by anEesthetics. Such gaps are, as we have 
seen, easily filled up, and the sense of identity restored 
by a kind of retrospective " skipping." On the other 
hand, the confusion which arises from too great and 
violent a transformation of our remembered experiences 
is much less easily corrected. As long as the recollec- 
tion of the old feelings remains, and with this the 
sense of violent contrast between the old and the new 
ones, so long will the illusion of two sundered selves 
tend to recur. 

The full development of this process of imaginative 
fission or cleavage of self is to be met with in mental 
disease. The beginnings of such disease, accompanied 
as they commonly are with disturbances of bodily 
sensations and the recurring emotions, illustrate in a 
very interesting way the dependence of tho recog- 
nition of self on a certain degree of uniformity in the 
contents of consciousness. The patient, when first 
aware of these changes, is perplexed, and often. regards 
the new feelings as making up another self, a foreign 
Tu, as distinguished iiom the familiar ^170. And 
sometimes be expresses the relation between the old 
and tho new self in fantjistic ways, as when ho imagines 
the former to be under the power of some foreign 
personality. 

When the change is compltte, the patient is apt to 
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thiuk of Ilia former self as detached from hia present, 
and of hia previous life as a kind of unreal dream ; and 
thia fading away of the past into sliadowy unreal forms 
haa, as its result, a curious aberration in the sense of 
time. Thus, it is said that a patient, after being in an 
asylum only one day, will declare that he Las been 
tliere a year, five years, and even ten ytars.' This 
confusion as to self naturally becomea the starting- 
point of iliusiona of perception ; the transformation of 
self seeming to require as its logical correlative (for 
there is a crude logic even in mental disease) a trans- 
formation of the environment. Wten the disease is 
fully developed under the particular form of mono- 
mania, the recollection of the former normal self 
commonly disappears altogether, or fades away into 
a dim image of some perfectly separate personality. A 
new ego is now fully substituted for the old. In other 
and more violent forms of di-^ease (dementia) the power 
of connecting the past and present may disappear 
altogether, and nothing tut the disjecta viembra of an 
ego remain. 

Enough haa, perhaps, been said to show how much 
of uncertainty and of self-deception enters into the pro- 
cesses of memory. This much-esteemed faculty, valu- 
able and indispensable though it certainly is, can clearly 
Iiiy no claim to that absolute infallibility which is some- 
times said to belong to it. Our individual recollection, 

' On Iheac diBtorliancea of memnry and aelf-rccognitloD in insanit;, 
BLO Griiiaiiiger, op, cil., pp. 40-51 ; olao Ribot, " Dlb De'sonlroa Qenitaax 
lie la Meinuiro," in tbo Setue FMlotopMqite, Anguat, 1880. It is 
relntcd by Li^urct {Fragmatli Fm^uA. lur la Fulie, p. 277) tliat a ptOieul 
sjiukB of Ilia fiiimar setf as '■ la purBtiime de mni-iii£ius." 
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loft to itself, is liable to a number of illusions even with 
regard to fairly recent events, and In the caao of rcmoto 
ones it may be said to err habitually and uniformly in 
a greater or less degree. To speak plainly, we can 
never be certain on tbe ground of our personal recol- 
lection alono that a distant event happened exactly 
in the way and at the time that we suppose. Nor does 
there eeera to bo any simple way by mere reflection 
on the contents of our memory of distinguishing what 
kinds of recollection are likely to b'3 illusory. 

How, then, it may be asked, can we ever be certain 
t!iat we are faithfully recalling the actual events of 
the past ? Given a fairly good, that is, a cultivated 
memory, it may be said that in the case of very recent 
events a man may feel certain that, when the con- 
ditions of careful attention at the time to what 
really happened were present, a distinct recollection 
is substantially correct. Also it is obvious that with 
respect to all repeated experiences onr memories afford 
practically safe guides. When memory becomes the 
basis of some item of generalized knowledge, as, for 
example, of the truth that the pain of indigestion has 
followed a too copious indulgence in rich food, there is 
little room for an error of memory jiroperly so called 
*0n the other hand, when an event is not repeated in 
our experience, but forms a unique link in our personal 
history, the chances of error increase with the distance 
of the event ; and here the beat of us will do well to. 
have resort to a process of verification and, if neces- 
sary, of correction. 

In order thus 'to verify tie utterances of memory, 
we mnst look beyond our own internal mental states 
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to some external facts. Thus, the recollections of our 
early life may often be tested by letters written by 
onreelves or our friends at tlie time, by diaries, and so 
on. When there ia no unerring objective record to 
be found, we may have recourse to tbe less satis- 
factory method of comparing our recollections with 
those of others. By so doing we may reach a rough 
average recollection which shall at least be free from 
any individual error corresponding to that of personal 
equation in porcoption. But even thus we cannot be 
sure of eliminating all error, since there may be a 
cause of illusion acting on all our minds alike, as, for 
example, the extraordinary nature of the occurrence, 
which would pretty certainly lead to a common ex- 
aggeration of its magnitude, etc., and since, moreover, 
this process of comparing recoUeefiona affords an oppor- 
tunity for that reading baclc a present preconception 
into tlie past to which reference has already been made. 
The result of our inquiry is less alarming than it 
looks at first sight. Knowledge is valuable for action, 
and error is chiefly hurtful in eo far as it misdirects 
conduct. Now, in a general way, we do not need to 
act upon a recollection of remote single events ; our 
conduct is sufGoiently shaped by an accurate recollec- 
tion of recent single events, together with those bundles- 
of recollections of reeurring events and sequences of 
events which constitute our knowledge of ourselves 
and our common knowledge of the world about us. 
Nature has done commendably well in endowing u? 
with the means of cultivating our memories up to this 
point, and we ought not to blame her for not giving us 
powers which would only very rarely prove of any 
appreciable practical service to us. 
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MOHENTAEY ILLUSIONS OP SELF-CONSCIOCSNESS. 

ThT account of tho apparent ruptures in onr 
personal identity given in this chapter may help ub 
to understand the strange tendency to confuse self 
with other objects which occasionally appears in 
waking consciousness and in dreams. These errors 
may be said generally to be due to the breaking up 
of the composite image of self into its fragments, and 
the regarding of certain of these only. Thus, the 
momentary occurrence of partial illusion in intense 
Sympathy with others, including that imaginatiye pro- 
jection of self into inanimate objects, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, may be said to depend 
on exclusive attention to the subjective aspect of self, 
to the total disregard of the objective aspect. In 
other "words, when we thus momentarily " lose oiir- 
Belves," or merge our own existence in that of anotlier 
object, we clearly let drop out of sight the visual re- 
presentation of our own individual organism. On the 
other hand, when in dreams we double our personality, 
or represent to ourselves an external self which be- 
comes the object of visual perception, it la probably 
because we isolate in imagination the objective aspect 
of our personality from the other and subjective aspect. 
It is not at all unlikely that the several confusions of 
self touched on in this chapter have had something 
to do with the genesis of the various historical theories 
of a transformed existence, as, for example, the cele- 
brated doctrine of metempsychosis. 
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ILLC8ION8 OF BELIEF. 

OuH knowledge is commonly said to consist of two large 
varieties — Presentative and Eepresentativo. Jtepresen- 
tatire knowledge, again, falls into two chief divisions. 
The first of these is Memory, which, though not primary 
or original, like presentative knowledge, is still re- 
garded as directly or intuitively certdin. The second 
division consists of all other representative knowledge 
besides memory, including, among other varieties, our 
anticipations of the future, our knowledge of others' 
past experience, and our general knowledge abont 
things. There is no one term which esactly hits off 
this large sphere of cognition: I propose to call it 
Belief. I am aware that this is by no means a perfect 
word for my purpose, since, on the one hand, it sug- 
gests that every form of this knowledge must be less 
certain than presentative or mnemonic knowledge, 
which cannot be assumed ; and since, on the other 
hand, the word is so useful a one in psychology, for 
the purpose of marking off the subjective fact of 
assurance in all kinds of cognition. Nevertheless, 
I know not what hotter one I could select in order to 
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malce my claBsificatioD anBwer as closely as a scientific 
treatment will allow to the deeply fixed distinctions 
of popular psychology. 

It might at first seem as if perception, introspeca 
tion, and memory must exhaust all that is meant by 
immediate, or self-evident, knowledge, and as if what I 
have here called belief must be uniformly mediate, 
derivate, or inferred knowledge. The apprehension 
of something now present to the mind, externally or 
internally, and the teapptehension through the pro- 
cess of memory of what was once so apprehended, 
might appear to be the whole of what can by any 
stretch of language he called direct cognition of 
things. This at least would seem to follow from tho 
empirical theory of knowledge, which regards per- 
ception and memory aa the ground or^logical Bource 
of all other forms of kGo^vledge. 

And even if we suppose, with some philosophers, that 
there are certain innate principles of knowledge, it 
seems now to be generally allowed that these, apart 
from the particular facts of experience, are merely ab- 
stractiona ; and that they only develop into complete 
knowledge when they receive some empirical content, 
which must be supplied either by present perception 
or by memory. So that in this case, too, all definite 
conci-ete knowledge would seem to be either preaenta- 
tive cognition, memory, or, lastly, some mode of in- 
ference from these. 

A little inquiry into the mental operations which 
I here include under the name belief will show, how- 
ever, that they are by no means uniformly processe- 
of inference. To take the simplest form of such know- 
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ledgo, anticipation of aome personal experience : this 
may arise quite apart from recollection, aa a spontaneons 
projection of a mental image into the future. A per- 
son may feel "intuitively certain" that something ia 
going to happen to him which does not resemhlo any- 
thing in his past experience. Not only bo; even when 
the expectation corresponds to a bit of past expe- 
rience, this source of the expectation may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be altogether lost to view, and the 
belief assume a secondarily automatic or intuitive 
character. Thus, a man may have first entertained a 
belief in the success of some undertaking as the result 
of a rough process of inference, but afterwards go on 
trusting when the grounds for his confidence are wholly 
lost sight of. 

This much may aulBcc for the present to show that 
belief sometimes approximates to immediate, or self- 
evident, conviction. How far thia is the case will 
come out in the course of our inquiry into its different 
forms. This being so, it will be needful to include 
in our present study the errors connected with the 
process of belief in so far as they simulate the imme- 
diate instontaneons form of illusion. 

What I have here called belief may be roughly 
distinguished into simple and compound belief. By a 
simple belief I mean one which baa to do with a single 
event or fact. It includes simple modes of expectation, 
as well as beliefs in single past facts not guaranteed by 
memory. A compound belief, on the other hand, baa 
reference to a number of events or facts. Thus, our 
belief in the continued existence of a particular object, 
as well as our convictions respecting groups or classes 
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of events, must be regarded as compound, since they 
can be shown to include a number of simple beliefs. 

A. Simple lUusory Belief: Expectation. 

It will be well to begin our inquiry by examin- 
ing the errors connected with simple expectations, 
so far as these come under our definition of illusion. 
And here, following our usual practice, we may set 
out with a very brief account of the nature of the 
intellectual process in its correct form. For this pur- 
pose we shall do well to take a complete or defiinite 
anticipation of an event as our type.^ 

The ability of the mind to move forward, forecasting 
an order of events in time, is clearly very similar to its 
power of recalling events. Each depends on the 
capability of imagination to represent a sequence of 
events or experiences. The difference between the 
two processes is that in anticipation the imagination 
setting out from the present traces the succession of 
experiences in their actual order, and not in the 
reverse order. It would thus appear to be a more 
natural and easy process than recollection, and obser- 
vation bears out this conclusion. Any object present 
to perception which is associated with antecedents and 
consequents with the same degree of cohesion, calls up 
its consequents rather than its antecedents. The 
spectacle of the rising of the sun carries the mind 
much more forcibly forwards to the advancing morn- 

* In the foUowing account of the process of belief and its errors, I 
am going over sorae of the ground traversed by my essay on Belief, 
its Varieties and Conditions ("Sensation and Intuition," ch. iv.). To 
this essay I must refer the reader for a fuller analysis of the subject- 
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bthis, however, it may be replied that in most eases 
there is Qo conscious going back to the past at alL Aa 
I have already remarked, anticipatioa is pretty certainly 
in advance of memory in early life. And even after 
the habit of passing from the past to the future, from 
memory to expectation, has been formed, the ntimber 
of the past repetitions of experience would prevent the 
mind's clearly reverting to them. And, further, the 

, very force of habit would tend to make the transition 
from memory to expectation more and more rapid, 
automatic, and unconscious. Thus it comes about tiiat 
all distinctly suggested approaching events seem to be 
expected by a kind of immediate act of belief. The 
present signs call up the representation of the coming 
event with all the force of a direct intuition. At 
least, it may be said that if a process of inference, it is 
one which has the minimum degree of consciousness. 

It might still bo urged that the mind passes from 
the present facts as signs, and so still performs a kind 
of reasoning process. This is, no doubt, true, and 
differentiates expectation from perception, in which 
there is no conscious transition from the presented to 
the represented. Still I take it that this is only a 
process of reasoning in so far as the sign is consciously 
generalized, and this is certainly not true of early 
expectations, or even of any expectations in a wholly 
uncultivated mind. 

For these reasons I think that any errors involved 
in such an anticipation may, without much forcing, be 
brought under our definition of illusion. When due 
altogether to the immediate force of suggestion in a 

[ present object or event, and not involving any con- 
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scioua transition from past to future, or from general 
truth to particular instance, these errors appear to me 
to have more of the character of illusions than of that 
of fallacies, 

Much the same thing may be said about the 
Tivid anticipations of a familiar kind of experience 
called up by a clear and consecutive verbal suggestion. 
When a man, even with an apparent air of playfulness, 
tells me that something is going to happen, and gives a 
consistent consecutive account of this, I have an antici- 
pation which is not consciously grounded on any past 
experience of the value of human testimony in general, 
or of this person's testimony in particular, but which is 
instantaneous and quasi -immediate. Consequently, any 
error connected with the mental act approximates to an 
illusion. 

So fat I have supposed that the anticipated event 
is a recurring one, that is to say, a kind of esperienco 
which hn3 already become familiar to us. This, how- 
ever, holds good only of a very few of our experiences. 
Oar life changes as it progresses, both outwardly and 
inwardly. Many of our anticipations, when first formed, 
involve much more tbon a reproduction of a past 
experience, namely, a complex act of constrnctivo 
imagiuation. Our representations of these untried ex- 
periences, as, for example, those connected with a new 
set of circumstancea, a new social condition, a new modo 
of occupation, and so on, are clearly at the first far from 
simple processes of inference from the past. They are 
put together by the aid of many fragmentary images, 
restored by distinct threads of association, yet by a 
process so rapid as to appear like an intuition. Indeed, 
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tho niiticipatioii of sach new experiences more often 
I resembles an iustaotaneous imaginative intuition than 
I a (iroccsa of conscious transition from old experiences. 
I In the case of these expectations, tlion, there would 
I clearlj seem to be room for illusion from the first. 

But even supposing that the errors connected 
' vith the first formation of an expectation cannut 
strictly be called illusory, wo may see that such simple 
expectation will, in certain cases, tend to grow into 
something quite indistinguishable from illusion. I 
refer to expectations of remote events which allow of 
frequent renewal. Even supposing the expectation to 
have originated from some rational source, as from a 
conscious inference from past experience, or from the 
acceptance of someboily's statement, the very habit of 
cherishing the anticipation tends to invest it with an 
autctmatic self-sufScient character. To all intents and 
purposes the prevision becomes intuitive, by which 
I mean that the mind is at the time immediately cer- 
I tain that something is going to happen, without need- 
.ing to fall back on memory or reflection. This being 
80, whenever the initial process of inference or quasi- 
I inference happens to have been bad, an illusory expecta- 

ttion may arise. In other words, the force of repetition 
and habit tends to harden what may, in its initial 
form, have resembled a kind of fallacy into an illusion. 
And now let us proceed farther. When a permanent 
expectation is tlius formed, there arises the possibility 
of processes which favour illusion precisely analogous 
to those which we have studied in the case of memory. 
In the first place, the habit of imagining a future 
event is attended with a considerable amount of 
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illusion as to time or remoteness. After what has 
been said respecting the conditions of such error in 
the case of memory, a very few words will suffice 
here. 

It is clear, then, in the fiist place, that the mind 
will tend to shorten any period of future time, and so 
to antedate, so to speak, a given event, in so far as the 
imagination is able clearly and easily to run over its 
probable experiences. From this it follows that re- 
peated forecastings of series of events, by facilitating 
the imaginative process, tend to beget an illusory 
appearance of contraction in the time anticipated 
Moreover, since in anticipation so much of each 
division of the future time-line is unknown, it is 
obviously easy foe the expectant imagination to skip 
over long intervals, and so to bring together widely 
remote events. 

In addition to this general error, there are more 
special errors. Aa in the case of recollection, vividness 
of mental image suggests propinquity; and accord- 
iugly, all vivid anticipations, to whatever cause the 
vividness may ba owing, whether to powerful sugges- 
tion on the part of external objects, to verbal suggestion, 
or to spontaneous imagination and feeling, are apt to 
represent their objects as too near. 

It follows that an event intensely longed for, in so, 
far as the imagination is busy in representing it, wiU 
. seem to approach the present. At the same time, as 
we have seen, an eveot much longed for commonly 
appears to be a great while coming, the explanation 
being that there is a continually renewed contradiction 
between anticipation and perception. The self-adjtist- 
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nieut of the mind in the attitude of expectant attsntioo 
pruvGs again and again to be vain and futile, and it is 
tliia fact which brings home to it the slowness of the 
soquencoa of perceived fact, as compared with the 
rapidity of the sequences of imagination. 

When speaking of the retrospective estimate of 
time, I observed that the apparent distance of aa event 
depends on our representation of the intervening 
time-segment. And the same remark applies to the 
prospective estimate. Thus, an occurrence which we 
expect to happen next week will aeem specially near it 
we know little or nothing of the contents of the inter- 
vening spiice, for in ^thia case the imagination does 
not project the experience behind a number of other 
distinctly represented events. 

Finally, it is to be remarked that the prospective 
appreciation of any duration will tend to err relatively 
by way of excess, whore the time is exceptionally filled 
out with clearly expected and deeply interesting ex- 
periences. To the imagination of the child, a holiday, 
filled with new experiences, appears to be boundless. 

Thus far I have assumed that the date of the 
future event is a matter which might be known. It is, 
however, obvious, from the very nature of knowledge 
with respect to the future, that we may sometimes bo 
certain of a thing happening to us without knowing 
with any degree of definiteness when it will happen. 
In the case of these temporally undefined expectations, ■ 
the law already expounded holds good that all vividness 
of representation tends to lend the tilings represented 

appearance of approaching events. On the other 
hand, there are some events, snch as our own death, 
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MISREPBE8ENTATI0N OF FUTUItE. 

which our instinctive feolinga tend to banish to a region 
so remote as himlly to be realized at all. 

So much with respect to errors in the loeulizing 
of future events. 

In the second place, a habit of imagining a future 
event or gronp of events will give play to those 
forces which tend to transform a mental image._ In 
other words, the habitual indulgence of a certain 
anticipation tends to an illnsory view, not only of the 
" when ? " but also of the " how ? " of the future event. 
These transformations, due to subtle processes of 
emotion and intellect, and reflecting the present habits 
of these, exactly resemble those by which a remem- 
bered event becomes gradually transformed. Thus, we 
carry on onr present habits of thought and feeling into 
the remote future, foolishly imagining that at a distant 
period of life, or io greatly altered circumatancea, wo 
shall desire and aim at the same things as now in our 
existing circumstances. In close connection with this 
forward projection of our present selves, there betrays 
itself a tendency to look on future events as answer- 
ing to our present desires and aspirations. In this 
way, we are wont to soften, beautify, and itlealize the 
future, marking it off fmm the hard matter-of-fact 



The less like the future experience to our past expe- 
rience, or the more remote the time anticipated, the 
greater the scope for such imaginative transformation. 
And from this stage of'fanciful transformation of a 
future reality to the complete imaginative creation of 
such a reality, the step is but a small one. Here we 
reacK the full development of illusory expectation. 
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that which corresponda to haUucioation in the region 
of seose-perception. 

In order to understand these extreme forms of 
illusory expectation, it will he necessary to say some- 
thing more ahout the relation of imagination to antici- 
pation in general. There are, I conceive, good reasons 
for saying that any kind of vivid imagination tends 
to pass into a semblance of an expectation of a coming 
personal experience) or an event that is ahout to happen 
within the sphere of our own observation. It has long 
been recognized by writers, among whom I may men- 
tion Dngald Stewart, that to distinctly imagine an 
event or object is to feel for the moment a degree of 
belief in the correspond ing reality. Now, I have already 
said that expectation is probably a more natural and 
an earlier developed state of mind than memory. And 
BO it seems probable that any mental image which 
happens to take hold on the mind, if not recognized 
&a one of memory, or as corresponding to a fact in some- 
body else's experience, naturally assumes the form of 
an expectation of a personal experience. The force of 
the expectation will vary in general as the vividness 
and persistence of the mental image, ftloreover, it 
follows, from what has been said, that this force of 
imagination will determine what little time-character 
we ever give to these wholly ungrounded illusions. 

AVfl see, then, that any process of spontaneous imagi- 
nation will tend to beget some degree of illnsory expec- 
tation. And among the agencies by which such un- 
grounded imagination arises, the promptings of feeling 
play the most conspicuous part. A present emotional 
excitement may give to an imaginative anticipation. 
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!i as that of the prophetic enthusiast, a reality which 
■"approzimates to that of an actually perceived object. 
And even where this force of excitement is wanting, a 
gentle impulse of feeling may suffice to beget an aa- 
Burance of a distant reality. The unknown recesses of 
the remote future offer, indaad, the field in which the 
illusory impulses of our emotional nature have their 
richest harvest. 

"Thua, from uFar, encli dim disoover'd scene 
More plensing seems than all the past hath been ; 
And erery form, that Fancy can repair 
From darlc oblivion, glows divinelj' there." 

The recurring emotions, the ruling aspirations, find 
objects for themselves in this veiled region. Feelings 
too shy to hurst forth in unseemly anticipation of the 
immediate future, modestly satisfy themselves with 
this remote prospect of satisfaction. And thus, there 
arises the half-touching, half-amusiug spectacle of men 
and women continuiilly renewing illusory hopes, and 
continually pushing the data of their realization further 
on as time progresses and brings no actual fruition. 

So far I have spoken of such expectations as refer to 
future personal experience only. Growing individual 
experience and the enlargement of this by the addition 
of social experience enable us to frame a number of 
other beliefs more or less similar to the simple expecta- 
tions just dealt with. Thus, for example, I can forecast 
with confidence events which will occur in the lives of 
others, and which! shall not even witness; or again, 
I may even succeed in dimly descrying events, such 
as political clianges or scientific discoveries, which 
will happen after my personal experience is at an end. 
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more, I can believe ia eoinethiiig going on 
DOW at sonic distant and oven inaccessible point of the 
universe, and this appears to involve a conditional 
expectation, and to mean that I am certain that I or 
Bnyl>ody else would see the phenomenon, if we could 
at this moment be transported to the spot. 

All such previaions are supposed to be formed by a 
process of inference from pergonal experience, including 
the trustworthiness of testimony. Even allowing, how- 
orer, that this was so in the first stages of the belief, 
it is plain that, by dint of frequent renewal, the ex- 
pectation would soon cease to be a process of inference, 
and acquire on apparently self-evident character. This 
being so, if the expectation is not adequately grounded 
to start with, it is very likely to develop into an illusion.^ 
And it is to be added that these permanent anticipa- 
tions may have their origin much more in onr own 
wishes or emotional promptings than in fact and ex- 
perience. The mind undisciplined by scientific traimug 
is wont to enturtain numerous beliefs of this sort re- 
specting what is now going on in unvisited parts of the 
world, or what will happen hereafter in tho distant 
future. The remote, and therefore obscure, in space 
and in time has always been the favourite region for 
the projection of pleasant fancies. 

Once more, besides these oblique kinds of expecta- 
tion, I may form other seemingly simple beliefs, to 
which the term expectation seems less clearly applic- 
able. Thus, on waking in tho morning and finding 
the ground covered with snow, my imagination moves 

I Bay " very likely," becnuBo tlio conclusion of a bi 
maj bappeii to ooiHGido with fact 
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biickwards, as in the proceea of memory, and realizes 
the spectacle of the softly falling snow-flakes in the 
hours of the night. The oral communication of othera' 
experience, including the traditions of the race, enables 
me to set out from any present point of time, and 
reconstruct complex chains of experience of vast 
length lying beyond the bounds of my own personal 
recollection. 

I need not here discnsB what the exact nature of 
such beliefs ia J. S. Mill identifies them with ex- 
pectations, Thiis, according to him, my belief in the 
nocturnal anowstorm is the assarance that I should 
have seen it had I waited up during the night. So my 
belief in Cicero's oratory resolves itself into the con- 
viction that I should have heard Cicero under certain 
■conditions of time and place, which is identical with 
my expectation that I shul! hear a csrtain speaker 
to-morrow if I go to the House of Commons.' How- 
ever this be, the thing to note is that such retrospective 
beliefs, when once formed, tend to approximate in 
character to recollections. This is true even of new 
beliefs in recent events directly made known by present 
objective consofinences or sigus, as the snowstoim. 
For in this "case there is commonly no conscious 
comparison of the present signs with previously known 
signs, but merely a direct quasi-mnemonic passage of 
mind from the present fact to its antecedent. And 
it is still more true of long-entertained retrospective 
beliefs. When, for example, the original grounds of an 
historital hyinitliesis are lost sight of, and after tlie 

1 Januffl Mill's Analj/ds ,■/ «<a fluiiKiu Mind, odit,;d by J. S. B 
ToL 1. p. 411, ei sBq. 
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n>elief lias burdened and eolidilied by time, it comeCT^ 
■look much more like a recollection than an expectation. 
mAs a matter of fact, we have seen, when studying the 
Billnsions of memory, that our per^nal experience does 
I become confused with that of others. And one may 
Heay that all long-chfrished retrospectiTe beliefs tend 
Bto become assimilated to recollections. 

■ Here then, again, there seems to be room for 
^pHusion to arise. Even in the case of a recent p^t 
Fevent, directly made known by present objective signs, 
I the mind is liable to err just as in the case of fore- 
l- Cflstino: an immediately approaching event. And snch 

■ error has all the force of an illusion : its contradiction is 
I almost as great a shock as that of a recollection. When, 
I liir example, I enter my house, and see a friend's card 
ft lying on the table, I so vividly represent to myself the 

■ teccnt call of my friend, that when I learn the card is 

■ AH old one which has accidentally been put on the table, 

■ I experience a sense of disillusion very similar to that 
W which attends a contradicted perception. The early 

■ crudo stages of physical science abundantly illustrate 
r the genesis of such illusions. 

I It may bo added that if there be any feeling present 

■ in tlio niiiiil at the time, the barest suggestion of some- 
thing haviii^i; happened will suflice to produce the 
iramodiiito aasunuico. Thus, an angry person is apt to 
hastily accuse another of having done certain things on 

L nost to no evidenoe. The love of the maiTellous seems 
I to have played a conspicuous part in buililmg up and 
Kflustatuing the fanciful hypotheses which mark the 
l^ann of physical science. 

Vei'btU suggestion is a common mode of proc 
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ing this semblance of a recollected event. Ey means 
of the narrative style, it vividly suggests the idea 
that the events described belong to the past, and ex- 
cites the imagination to a retrospective construction 
of them as though they were remembered events. 
Hence the power of works of fiction on the ordinary 
mind. Even when there is no approach to an illusion 
of perception, or to one of memory in the strict sense, 
the reading of a work of fiction begets at the moment 
a retrospective belief that has a certain resemblance to 
a recollection. 

All such illusions as those just illustrated, if not 
afterwards corrected, tend to harden into yet more dis- 
tinctly "intuitive" errors. Thus, for example, one of 
the crude geological hypotheses, of which Sir Charles 
Lyell tells us,^ would, by the mere fact of being kept 
before the mind, tend to petrify into a hard fixed be- 
lief. And this process of hardening is seen strikingly 
illustrated in the case of traditional errors, especially 
when these fall in with our own emotional propensities. 
Our habitual representations of the remote historical 
past are liable to much the same kind of error as our 
recollections of early personal experience. The wrong 
statements of others and the promptings of our own ■ 
fancies may lead in the first instance to a filling up 
of the remote past with purely imaginary shapes. 
Afterwards the particular origin of the belief is for- 
gotten, and the assurance assumes the aspect of a 
perfectly intuitive conviction. The hoary traditional 
myths respecting the golden age, and so on, and the 

' PHHci)>le» of Gtolaijy, oL iii. 
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nistont errors of historians tinder tlie sway of a strong 
lotioual bias, illustrate Bitch illusioBa. 

So much as to simple iUusioos of belief, or snoh 
I involve single representations only. Let us now 
\mm to compound illusions, which involve a oompks 
group of representations. 

IB, Compound Illusory Belief. 
I A familiar example of a eomj>ouDd belief is the 
lielief in a permnnent or persistent individual object 
of a certain character. Such an idea, whatever its 
whole meaning may be — and this is a disputed point 
■ in philosophy — certainly seeina to include a number 
bf pnrtionhir re[»«sentations, corresponding to direct 
tersonol recollections, to the recollections of others, 
nd to numerous anticipations of ourselves and of 
t)thers. And if the object he a living creature enilowed 
with feelings, our idea of it will contain, in addition 
I these represented iierceptions of ourselves or of 
■hers, a series of represented insights, namely, such 
I eorrespond to the inner experience of the being,. 
a far as this is known or imagined. 

It vix^uld thus seem that the idea which we 
uhitiiftlly carry about with us respecting a complox 
^dividual object is a very composite idea. In order 
> see this more fully, let ua inquire into what is 
peant by our belief in a person. My idea of a par^ 
loular friend contains, among other things, numbers 
vague representations of his habitual modes of 
Ming and acting, and numbers of still more vague 
|Sp«'lations of how he will or might feel and act in 
ftMtk rirvuniatnnces. 
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Kow, it is plain that sucli a composite idea muBt 
have been a very slow growth, involving, in certain 
Gtagos of its formation, numerous processes of inference 
or qnasi-inference from the past to the future. But in 
proems of time these elements fuse insepaxably : tho 
directly known and the inferred no longer stand apart 
in my mind ; my whole conception of tho individual 
as bo has been, is, and will be, seems one indivisible 
ctpgnition; and this cognition is so firmly fixed and 
presents itself so instantaneously to the mind when I 
think of the object, that it has all tho appearance of 
an intuitive conviction. 

If this is a fairly accurate description of the struc- 
ture of these compound representations and of their 
attendant beliefs, it ia easy to see how many openings 
for error they cover. To begin with, my representation 
of so complex a thing as a concrete personality must 
always be exceedingly inadequate and fragmentary. 
I soe only a few facets of tho person's many-sided 
mind and character. And yet, in general, I am not 
aware of this, but habitually identify my representa- 
tion with the totality of the object. 

More than this, a little attention to the proceaa by 
which these compound beliefs arise will diselose tho 
fact that this apparently adequate representation of 
another has arisen in part by other than logical pro- 
cesses. If the blending of memory and expectation 
were simply a mingling of facts with correct inferences 
from these, it might not greatly matter ; but it is 
something very different from this. Not only has 
our direct observation of the person been very limited, 
even that which we have been able to see has not 
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been perfectly mirrored in our memory. It has already 
been remarked that recollection is a selective process, 
and this truth is strikiogly illustrated in the growth 
of our enduring representations of things. What 
stamps itself on my memory is whut surprised me or 
what deeply interested me at the moment. And then 
there are all the ritiks of mnemonic illusion to be 
taken into account as well. Thus, my idea of a person, 
so far even as it is built up on a basis of direct 
personal recollection, is essentially a fragmentary and 
to some extent a misleading representation. 

Nor is this all. My haljitual idea of a person is 
a resultant of forces of memory conjoined with other 
forces. Among these are to be reckoned the in- 
fluence of illusory perception or iusight, my own and 
that of others. The amount of misinterpretation of 
the words and actions of a single human being during 
the course of a long acquaintance must be very con- 
siderable. To these must be added the effect of erro- 
neous single espectatioDS and reconstructions of past 
experiences, in bo far as these have not been dis- 
tinctly contradicted and dissipated. All these errors, 
connected with single acts of observing or inferring 
the feelings and doings of another, have their effect 
in distorting the subsequent total representation of 
the person. 

Finally, we must include a more distinct ingredient 
of active illusion, namely, all the complex effects of 
the activity of imagination as led, not by fact and ex- 
perience, but by feeling and desire. Our permanent 
idea of another reflects all that we have fondly 
imagined the person capable of doing, and thus is 
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madG up of an ideal aa well as a real actually known 

personality. And this result of spontaneous imagina- 
tion must be taken to include the ideals entertained 
by others who are likely to have influenced us by their 
beliefs.^ 

Enough has probably been said to show how im- 
mensely improbable it is that our permanent cognition 
of so complex an object as a particular human being 
should bo at all an accurate representation of the 
reality, how much of the erroneous is certain to get 
mixed up with the true. And this being so, we may 
say that our apparently simple direct cognition of a 
I giyen person, our ossumnee of what he la and will 
I continue to be, is to some extent illusory. 

Illusion of Self-Esteem. 

Let ns now pass to another case of compound 

representation, where the illusory element is still more 
striking," I refer to the idea of self which each of 
ua habitually carries about with him. Every man's 
opinion of himseK, as a whole, is a very complex 
mental product, in which facts known by intro- 
spection no doubt play a part, but probably only u 
I very subordinate part. It is obvious, from what has 
been said about the structure of our habitual repre- 
sentations of other individuals, that our ordinary 
representation of ourselvfs will be tinged with that 
mass of error whicli we have found to be connected 

I ' To make tliis rougli nnaljAiii mora coraplole, I ought, pLThapa, to 

include tlio eSoat of uU tlio airua of introspcctloo, toumor;, aud apou- 
I taQMUB bbHsf, into wliich the peiaoa Uimself {M», in bu fu aa tbcy 
I oommuniuikto themulvea to otheia. 
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with single acts of introspection, recollections of past 
personal experience, and illusory single expectations of 
future personal experiences. How large an opening 
for erroneous conviction here presents itself can only 
be understood by a reference to certain deeply fixed 
impulses and feelings connected with the very con- 
sciousness of self, and favouring what I have marked 
off as active illusion. I shall try to show very briefly 
that each man's intuitive persuasion of his own powers, 
gifts, or importance — in brief, of his own particular 
value, contains, from the first, a palpable ingredient of 
active illusion. 

Most persons, one supposes, have with more or less 
distinct consciousness framed a notion of their own 
value, if not to the world generally, at 'least to them- 
selves. And this notion, however undefined it may 
be, is held to with a singular tenacity of belief. The 
greater part of mankind, iAdeed, seem never to enter- 
tain the question whether they really possess points of 
excellence. They assume it as a matter perfectly self- 
evident, and appear to believe in their vaguely con- 
ceived worth on the same immediate testimony of 
consciousness by which they assure themselves of their 
personal existence. Indeed, the conviction of personal 
consequence may be said to be a constant factor in 
most men's consciousness. However restrained by the 
rules of polite intercourse, it betrays its existence and 
its energy in innumerable ways. It displays itself 
most triumphantly when the mind is suddenly isolated 
from other minds, when other men unite in heaping 
neglect and contempt on the believer's head. In these 
moments he proves an almost heroic strength of con- 
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fidence, believing in himself and in his claims to carofDl 
consideration when all his acquaiutaoce are practicallj' 
avowing their disbelief. 

The intensity of this belief in personal value may 

be observed in very different forms. The young 
woman who, quite independently of others' opinion, 
and even in defiance of it, cherishes a conviction that 
her external attractions have a considerable value ; the 
young man who, in the face of general indifference, 
persists in his habit of voluble talk on the supposition 
that he is conferring on his fellow-creatures the fruits 
of profoimd wisdom ; and the man of years whoso 
opinion of his own social importance and moral worth 
is quite disproportionate to the estimation which others 
form of his claims — these alike illustrate the force and 
pertinacity of the belief. 

Tliere are, no doubt, many exceptions to this form 
of self- appreciation. In certain robust minds, but 
little given to self-reflection, the idea of personal value 
rarely occurs. And then there are timid, sensitive 
natures that betray a tendency to self-distrust of all 
kinds, and to an undue depreciation of personal merit. 
Yet even here traces of an impulse to think well of 
self will appear to the attentive eyo, and one can 
generally recognize that this impulse is only kept 
down by some other stronger force, as, for example, 
extreme sensitiveness to the judgment of othera, great 
conscientiousness, and so on. And however this be, it 
will be allowed that the average man rates himself 
highly. 

It is to bo noticed that this persuasion of personal 
value or excellence is, in common, very vague. A man 
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may have ft general sense of hia own importance with- 
out in the least being able to say wherein exactly hia 
superiority lies. Or, to put it another way, he may 
have ft strong conviction that he stands high in the 
scale of morally deserving persons, and yet be unable 
to define his position more nearly. Commonly, the 
conviction seems to be only definable as an assurance 
of a superlative of which the positive and comparative 
are suppressed. At most, his idea of his moral altitude 
resolves itself into the proposition, " I am a good deal 
better than Mr. A. or Mr. B." Now, it is plain that in 
these intuitive judgments on his own excellence, the 
man is making an assertion with respect, not only to 
inner subjective feelings which he only can be supposed 
to know immediately, but also to external objective 
facts which are patent to others, namely, to certain 
active tendencies and capabilities, to the direction of 
external conduct in certain lines.^ Hence, if the 
assertion is erroneous, it will be in plain contradiction 
to others' perceptions of his powers or moral endow- 
ments. And this is what we actually find. A man's 
self-esteem, in a large preponderance of cases, is plainly 
in excess of others' esteem of him. What the man 
conceives himself to be differs widely from what others 
conceive him to be. 



Now, whence comes this large and approximately 
uniform discrepancy between our self-esteem and 

' In the oasa of a valo -woman thinking herself much loota prt 
than othere think her, the etror is still more obTionely one coiincc 
with a Ijolief in <ihjectiTe ftict. 
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others' esteem of us? By trying to answer this 
question we shall come to understand still better the 
processes by which the most powerful forms of illusion 
are generated. 

It is, I think, a matter of every-day observation 
that children manifest au apparently instinctive dis- 
position to magnify self as soon aa the vaguest idea of 
self is reached. It is very hard to define this feeling 
more precisely than by terming it a rudimentary sense 
of personal importance. It may show itself in very 
different ways, taking now a more active form, as an 
impulse of self-assertion, and a desire to enforce one's 
own will to the suppression of others' wills, and at 
another time wearing the appearance of a passive 
emotion, an elementary form of amour p-opre. And it 
is this feeling which forms the germ of the self-estima- 
tion of adults. For in truth all attribution of value 
involves an element of feeling, as respect, and of active 
desire, and the ascription of value to one's self is in 
its simplest form merely the espression of this state 
of mind. 

But. how is it, it may be asked, that this feeling 
shows itself instinctively as soon as the idea of self 
begins to arise in consciousness ? The answer to this 
question is to be found, I imagine, in the general laws 
of mental development. AU practical judgments like 
" that of self-estimation ttre based on some feeling which 
is developed before it ; and, again, the feeling itself is 
based on some instinctive action which, in like manner, 
is earlier than the feeling. Thus, for example, au 
Englishman's judgment that his native country is of 
paramount value springs out of a long-existent senti- 
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raent of patriotism, which sentiment again may be 
regarded as having slowly grown up about the half- 
blindly followed habit of defending and furthering 
the interests of one's nation or tribe. In a siniilar way, 
one suspects, the feeling of personal jvorth, with its 
accompanying judgment, is a product of a long process 
of instinctive action. 

What this action is it is scarcely necessary to 
remind the reader. Every living organism strives, or 
acts as if it consciously strove, to maintain its life 
and promote its well-being. The actions of plants 
are clearly related to the needs of a prosperous exist- 
ence, individual first and serial afterwards. The move- 
ments of the lower animals have the same end. Thus, 
on the supposition that man has been slowly evolved 
from lower forms, it is clear that the instinct of self- 
promotion must be the deepest and most ineradicable 
element of his nature, and it is this instinct which 
directly underlies the rudimentary sentiment of self- 
esteem of which we are now treating. 

This instinct will appear, first of all, as the unre- 
flecting organized habit of seeking individual good, 
of aiming at individual happiness, and so of pushing 
on the action of the individual will. This impulse 
shows itself in distinct form as soon as the individual 
is brought into competition with another similarly con- 
stituted being. It is the force which displays itself 
in all opposition and hostility, and it tends to limit 
and counteract the gregarious instincts of the race. 
In the next place, as intelligence expands, this in- 
stinctive action becomes conscious pursuit of an end, 
and at this stage the thing pursued attracts to itself 
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a sentiment. The individual now consciously desires 
his own happiness as contrasted with that of others, 
knowingly aims at enlarging his own sphere of action 
to the diminution of others' spheres. Here we have 
the nascent sentiment of «elf-esteem, on which all 
later judgments respecting individued. importance are 
in part at least, founded. 

Thus, we see that long before man had arrived 
at an idea of self there had been growing up an 
emotional predisposition to think well of self. And 
in this way we may understand how it is that this 
sentiment of self-esteem shows itself immediately and 
instinctively jn the child's mind as soon as its un- 
folding consciousness is strong enough to grasp the 
first rough idea of personal existence. Far down, so 
to speak, below the surface of distinct consciousness, 
in the intricate formation of ganglion-cell and nerve- 
fibre, the connections between the idea of self and 
this emotion of esteem have been slowly woven through 
longfc ages of animal development. 

Here, then, we seem to have the key to the appar- 
ently paradoxical fact that a man, with all his superior 
means of studying his own feelings, commonly esteems 
himself, in certain respects at least, less accurately 
than a good external observer would be capable of 
doing. In forming an opinion of ourselves we are ex- 
posed to the full force of a powerful impulse of feeling. 
This impulse, acting as a bias, enters more or less 
distinctly into our single acts of introspection, into 
our attempts to recall our past doings, into our in- 
sights into the meaning of others' words and actions 
as related to ourselves (forming the natural disposition 
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to Giijoy flattery), and finally into our wild dreams 
as to our future achieyementB. It is thus the principal 
root of that gigantic illusion of self-conceit, which has 
long been recognized by practical sense as one of the 
greatest obstacles to social action ; and by art as one of 
the most ludicrous manifestations of human woaknesa. 

If there are all these openings for error in the 
beliefiJ we go on entertaining respecting individual 
things, including ourselves, there must be a yet 
larger namber of such openings in those still more 
compound beliefs which we habitually hold respecting 
collections or classes of things. A single illusion of 
perception or of memory may suffice to give rise to a 
wholly illusory belief in a class of objects, for example, 
ghosts. The superstitious beliefs of mankind abundantly 
illustrate this complexity of the souvcea of error. And 
in the case of our every-day beliefs respecting real 
classes of objects, these sources contribute a consider- 
able quota of error. We may again see this by examin- 
ing our ordinary beliefs respecting our fellow-men., 

A moment's consideration will show that onr pro- 
vailing views respecting any section of mankind, say 
our fellow-countrymen, or mankind at largo, correspond 
at best to a very loose process of reasoning. The 
accidents of our personal experience and opportunities ' 
of observation, the traditions which coloured our first 
ideas, the influence of our dominant feelings in si-lecting 
for attention and retention certain aspects of the com- 
plex object, and in idealizing this object,— these sources 
of passive and active illusion must, to say the least, 
have had as mach to do with out present solidified and 
seemingly *' intuitive " knowledge as anything that can 
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be called the exercise of mdiTidtial judgment and 
teosoniDg power. 

The force of this ohservation and the proof that 
Buch widely generalized beliefs are in part illusory, is 
Been in the fact that men of unHke esporience and 
unlike temperament fonn such utterly dissimilar views 
of the same object. Thus, as Mr. Spencer has shown,' 
in looking at things national there may be not only a 
powerful patriotic bias at work in the case of the 
vulgar Philistine, but also a distinctly anti-patriotic 
bias in the case of the over-fastidious seeker after 
culture. And I need hardly add that the different 
estimates of mankind held with equal assurance by 
the cynic, the misanthropist, and the philanthropic 
vindicator of his species, illustrate a like diversity 
of the psychological conditions of belief. 

Finally, illusion may enter into that still wider 
collection of beliefs which make up our ordinary views 
of life and the world as a whole. Here there reflect 
themselves in the plainest manner the accidents of our 
individual experience and the peculiar errors to which 
our intellectual and emotional conformation disposes 
us. The world is for us what we feel it to be ; and we 
feel it to be the cause of our particulnr emotional ex- 
perience. Just as we have found that out environment 
helps to determine our idea of self and personal con- 
tinuity, so, conversely, our inner experience, our remem- 
bered or imagined joys and sorrows throw a reflection 
on the outer world, giving it its degree of worth. Hence 
the contradictory, and consequently to some extent at 
least illusory, views of the optimist and the pessimist, 
' lilt Sluda of Soeiolcgy, ob. Ik. 




CHAPTER XIL 

KESULTS. 

The foregoing study of illusions may not improbably 
have had a bewildering eflfect on the mind of the 
reader. To keep the mental eye, like the bodily eye, 
for any time intently fixed on one object is apt to 
produce a feeling of giddiness. And in the case of a 
subject like illusion, the effect is enormously increased 
by the disturbing character of the object looked' at. 
Indeed, the first feeling produced by our survey of the 
wide field of illusory error might be expressed pretty 
accurately by the despondent cry of the poet — 

*' Alas I it is delusion all : 
The future cheats us* from afar, 
Nor can we be what we recall. 
Nor dare we think on what we are." 

It must be confessed that our study has tended to 
bring home to the mind the wide range of the illusory 
and unreal in our intellectual life. In sense-percep- 
tion, in the introspection of the mind's own feelings, in 
the reading of others' feelings, in memory,, and finally 
in belief, we have found a large field for illusory 
cognition. And while illusion has thus so great a 
depth in the individual mind, it has a no less striking 
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breadth or extent in the collective human niioj. No 
doubt its grossec forms manifest themselves most con- 
spicuoiisly in the undisciplined mind of the savage 
and the rustic ; yet even the cultivated mind is by no 
means free from its control. In truth, most of the 
illusions illustrated in this work are such as can be 
shared in by all classes of mind. 

In view of this wide far-reaching area of ascer- 
tained error, the mind naturally nsVa, What are the 
real limits of illusory cognition, and how can we be 
ever sure of having got beyond them? Tbis question 
leads us on to philosophical problems of the greatest 
consequence, problems which can only be very lightly 
touched in tbis place. Before approaching these, let 
ua look back a little more carefully and gather up our 
results, reflect on the method which we have been 
unconsciously adopting, and inquire how far this 
scientific mode of procedure will take us in determin- 
ing what is the whole range of illusory cognition. 

We have found an ingredient of illusion mixed up 
with all the popularly recognized forma of imme- 
diate knowledge. Yet this ingredient is not equally 
conspicuous in all cases. First of all, illusion varies 
very considerably in its degree of force and persistence. 
Thus, in general, a presentative illusion is more coercive 
than a representative ; an apparent reality present to 
the mind is naturally felt to be more indubitable than 
one absent and only represented. On the other hand, 
a representative illusion is often more enduring than a 
presentative, tbat is to say, less easily found out. It 
is to be added that a good deal of illusion is only 
partial, there being throughout an under-current of 
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I rational consciousness, a gentle play of self-critidam, 
I wbicb keeps the orn>r from developing into a perfect 
I self-delusion. TLia remark applies not only to the 
[ innocent illusions of art, but also to many of oni 
I every-day illusions, both presentative and representa- 
f live. In many caaes, indeed, as, for example, in looking 
' at a reflection in a mirror, tbe illusion is very imperiec^ 
remaining in tbe nascent stage. 

Again, a little attention to tbe facts here broogbt 
togc-ther will show that tbe proportion of illusory to 
teal knowledge is far from being the same in eact 
class of immediate or quasi-immediate cognition. Tbti^ 
with respect to tbe great distinction between presenta- 
tive and representative knowledge, it is to be observed 
that, in so fur as any act of cognition is, strictly speak- 
ing, presentative, it does not appear to admit of error. 
The illusions of perception are connected, with the 
representative side of tbe process, and are numerous 
just because this is so extensive. On the other hand, 
in introspection, where the scope of independent repi-e- 
sentation is so limited, the amount of illusion is very 
inconsiderable, and may in practice be disregarded. 
So again, to take a narrower group of illusions, WQ 
find that in the recalling of distant events the pro- 
portion of error is vastly greater than in tbe recalling 
of near events. 

So much as to the extent of illusion as brought to 
light by our preceding study. Let ns now glance at 
the conclusions obtained respecting its nature and its 
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Causes of Jllusion. 

Looking at illusion as a whole, and abstracting 
from the difierences of mental mechanism in the pro- 
cesses of perception, memory, etc., we may say that 
the rationale or mode of genesis of illusion ia very 
mnch the same throughont. Speaking broadly, one 
may describe all knowledge as a correspondence of 
representation with fact or experience, or as a stable 
condition of the representation which cannot be dis- 
turbed by new experiences. It does not matter, for 
our present purpose, whether the fact represented is 
supposed to be directly present, as in presentative 
cognition ; or to be absent, either as something past or 
fntuie, or finally as a "general fact," that is to say, the 
group of facts (past and future) embodied in a uniyersal 
proposition.^ 

In general this accordance between our representa- 
tions and facts is secured by the laws of our intellectual 
mechanism. It follows from the principles of associa- 
tion that our simple experiences, external and internal, 
will tend to reflect themselves in perception, memory, 
expectation, and general belief, in the very time-con- 
nections in which they actually occur. To put it 
briefly, facts which occur together will in general be 
represented together, and they will be tho more per- 
fectly co-represented in proportion to the frequency of 
this concurrence. 

' It has boon eeen that, frnin a puroly psychological point of view, 
even what looks at first like pure preaentutivo cognition, ob, for ei- 
amplo, the reoognition of a present foaling of the miml, involvea 
an ingrediont of represontalion. 
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Illusion, as distinguished from correct knowledge, 
is, to put it broadly, dev-iation of representation from 
fact. Tiiia ia due in pnrt to limitations and defects 
in the intellectual mechanism itself, such as the im- 
perfections of the activities of attention, discrimination, 
and comparison, in relation to what is present. Still 
more is it due to the control of our mental proceBses 
by association and habit. Those forces, which are at 
the very root of intelligence, are also, in a sense, the 
originators of error. Through the accidents of our 
experience or the momentary condition of our repro- 
ductive power, representations get wrongly grouped 
with presentations and with one another; wrongly 
grouped, that is to say, according to a perfect or ideal 
standard, namely, tliat the grouping shonld alwaya 
exactly agree with the order of experience as a whole, 
and the force of cohesion bo proportionato to the number 
of the conjunctions of this experience. 

This great source of error has been so abundantly 
illustrated under the head of Passive Illusions that I 
need not dwell on it further. It ia plain that a passive 
error of perception, or of expectation, ia due in general to 
a defective grouping of elements, to a grouping whicli 
answers, perhaps, to the run of the iudividual'B actual 
experience, but not to a large and complete common 
experience.^ Similarly, an illusory general belief is 
plainly a welding together of elements (here concepts, 
answering to innumerable representative images) in 
disagreement with the permanent connections of ex- 
perience. Even a passive illusion of memory, in so 

' E^ OTpeciallj vliat was said about tlie ralionaU of illuBioiiE 
of perooptiou, pp. 37, 38. 
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far as it involves a rearrangement of successive repre- 
sentations, shows the same kind of defect. 

In the second place, this incoirect grouping may 
be tine, not to defects in attention and discrimination, 
combined with insufficiently grounded association, but 
to the independent play of constructive imagination 
and the caprices of feeling. This is illustrated in what 
I have called Active Illusions, whether the excited 
perceptions and the hallucinations of sense, or the 
£incifal projections of memory or of expectation. 
Here wo have a force directly opposed to that of ex- 
perience. Active illusion arises, not through the im- 
perfections of the intellectual mechanism, hut through 
a palpable interference with this mechanism. It is a 
regrouping of elements which simulates the form' of 
a snggestion by experience, but is, in reality, the out- 
come of the individual mind's extra-intellectual im- 
pulses. 

We see, then, that, in spite of obvious differences 
in the furm, the process in all kinds of immediate 
cognition is fundamentally identical. It is essentially 
a bringing together of elements, whether similar 
or dissimilar and associated by a link of contiguity, 
and a viewing of these as connected parts of a whole ; 
it is a process of synthesis. And illusion, in all its 
forms, is bad grouping or carelessly performed synthesis. 
This holds good even of the simplest kinds of error in 
which a presentative element is wrongly classed ; and 
it holds good of those more conspicuous errors of per- 
ception, memory, espectation, and compound belief, in 
which representations connect themselves in an order 
not perfectly answering to the objective order. 
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This view of the nature and causes of illusion is 
clearly capable of being expressed in physical language. 
Bad grouping of psychical elements is equivalent to 
imperfect co-ordination of their physical, that is to say, 
nervous, conditions, imperfect in the eyolutioniat's 
sense, as not exactly accordiug with external relations. 
So far as illusions of suggestion (passive illusions) 
are concerned, the error is connected with organized 
tendencies, due to a limited action of experience. 
On tlio other hand, illusions of preconception (activa 
illusions) usually involve no such deeply fixed or per- 
manent organic connections, but merely a temporary- 
confluence of nerve-processes,^ The nature of the 
physical process is best studied in the case of errors of 
senee-perceptiou. Yet we may hypothetically argue 
that even in the case of the most complex errors, as 
those of memory and of belief, there is implied a 
deviation in the mode of connection of nervous struc- 
tures (whether the connection be permanent or tem- 
porary) from the external order of facts. 

And now we are in a position to see whether illusion 
is ultimately distinguishable from other modes of 
error, namely, those incident to conscious processes 
of reasoning. It must have been plain to an attentive 
reader throughout our exposition that, in spite of our 
provisional distinction, no sharp lino can be drawn 
between much of what, on the surface, looks like im- 
mediate knowledge, and consciously derived or inferred 
knowledge. On its objective side, reasoning may be 

' I say " nsually," becauae, rb wo bnve accn, tbore may BametimpB 
be a pennnnent and oven an inlieritcd predisposition to active illusion 
Id the iadiTidnal teoipenunent and nervons orgiinizntioiL 
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roughly defined as a conscious transition of mind from 
certain facts or relations of facts to other facts or 
relations recognized as similar. According to this 
definition, a fallacy would be a hasty, unwarranted 
transition to new cases not identical with the old. 
And a good part of immediate knowledge is funda- 
mentally the same, only that here, through the ex- 
ceptional force of association and habit, the transition 
is too rapid to be consciously recognized. Conse- 
quently, illusion becomes identified at bottom with 
fallacious inference : it may be briefly described as 
.collapsed inference. Thus, illusory perception and 
expectation are plainly a hasty transition of mind 
from old to new, from past to present, conjunctions of 
experience.^ And, as we have seen, an illusory general 
belief owes its existence to a coalescence of represen- 
tations of known facts or connections with products 
of imagination which simulate the appearance of in- 
ferences from these facts. 

In the case of memory, in so far as it is not aided 

^ See what was said on the nature of passive iUusions of sense 
(pp. 44, 68, 70, etc.). The logical character of illusion might be brought 
out by saying that it resembles the fallacy which is due to reasoning 
from an approximate generalization as though it were a universal truth. 
In thus identifying illusion and faUacy, I must not be understood to 
say that there is, strictly speaking, any such thing as an unconscious 
reasoning process. On the contrary, I hold that it is a contradic- 
tion to talk of any mental operation as altogether unconscious. I 
simply wish to show that, by a kind of fiction, illusion may be de- 
scribed as the result of a series of steps which, if separately unfolded 
to consciousness (as they no longer are), would correspond to those of 
a process of inference. The fact that illusion arises by a process of 
contraction out of conscious inference seems to justify this use of lan- 
guage, even apart from the fact that the nervous processes in the two 
cases are pretty certainly the same. 
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Ijy reiisoning from present signs, tliere seems to be 
notinng like a moiement of infereQce, It is evident, 
indeed, tLat memory is involved in and underlies every 
such transition of tliought. Ulusiona of memory illiie- 
trate rather a process of wrong classing, that is to aay, 
of wrongly identifying the present mental image with 
past fact, which is the initial step in all inference. ■ In 
this way they closely resemble those slight errors of 
perception which are due to erroneous classing of senae- 
essions. But since the intellectual process involved 
in assimilating mental elements is very similar to that 
implied in assimilating complex groups of such ele- 
ments, we may say that even in these simple kinds of 
error there is something which resembles a wrong 
classing of relations, something, therefore, which ap- 
proximates in character to a fallacy. 

By help of this brief review of the nature and 
causes of illusion, we see that in general it may be 
spoken of as deviation of individual from common 
experience. This applies to passive illusion in so far 
as it follows from the accidents of individual experience, 
and it still more obviously applies to active illusion aa 
due to the vagaries of iodividual feeling and construc- 
tive imagination. We might, perhaps, characterize all 
illusion as partial view, partial both in the sense of 
being incomplete, and in the other sense of being that 
to which the mind by its peculiar predispositions in- 
clines. This being so, we may very roughly describe 
all illusion as abnormal. Just as hallucination, the 
most signal instance of illusion, is distinctly on the 
border-land of healthy and imhealthy mental life; 
just as dreams are in the direction of such unhealthy 
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mental action ; so the lesser illusions of memory and so 
on are abnormal in the sense that they imply a 
departure from a common typical mode of intellectual 
action. ^ 

It is plain, indeed, that this is the position we hav^ 
been taking up throughout our discussion of illusion. 
We have assumed that what is common and normal is 
true, or answers to what is objectively real. Thus, in 
dealing with errors of perception, we took for granted 
that the common percept — ^meaning by this what is 
permanent in the individual and the general ex- 
perience — is at the same time the true percept. So 
in discussing the illusions of memory we estimated ob- 
jective time by the judgment of the average man, free 
from individual bias, and apart from special circum- 
stances favourable to error. Similarly, in the case of 
belief, true belief was held to be that which men in 
general, X)r in the long run, or on the average, hold 
true, as distinguished from what the individual under 
variable and accidental influences holds true. And 
even in the case of introspection we found that true 
cognition resolved itself into a consensus or agreement 
as to certain psychical facts. 

Criterion of Illusion, 

_ Now, it behoves us here to examine this assumption, 
with the view of seeing how far it is perfectly soimd. 
For it may be that what is commonly held true does 
not in all cases strictly answer to the real, in which 
case our idea of illusion would have to be extended so 
as to include certain common beliefs. This question 
was partly opened up at the close of the last chapter. 



Jt will be found that the full discussion of it carries ns 
fcitoyond the scientiGc point of view altogether. For 
■tho present, honevcr, let us see what can be said abont 
■-it from that standpoint of poaittve science to which we 
fbave hitherto been keeping. 

Now, if by common be meant what has been shared 
by all minds or the majority of minds up to a particu- 
lar time, a moment's inspection of the proeeas of 
correcting illusion will show that science assumes the 
possibility of a common illusion. In the history of 
[ diocovery, the first assault on an error was the sotting 
! up of tho individual against the society. The men 
I who first dared to say that the sun did not move round 
I the earth found to their cost what it was to fly in the 
I fece of a common, though illusory, perception of the 
nses.^ 
K, however, by common be understood what ia 
P J)ennanontly and unshakably held true by men in 
proportion aa their minds become enlightened, then 
science certainly does assume the truth of common 
perception and belief. Thus, the progress of the phy- 
sical sciences may be described as a movement towanls 
a new, higher, and more stable consensus of ideas and 

i beliefs. In point of fact, the truths accepted by men 
of science already form a body of common belief for 
tin 
H 



turn flora tlie reginn of phjKOnl to thai of mutal ideas, 
liistoricnl colliaion between common and individual oon- 
viction in a jut more imjirpBrnve farm. The teacher nt a. new mora] 
truth IiaB ngftin and ngaio been Bot down to bo an illuaicmirt by a 
society whit'h was itself iindet tho »waj ot n loDg-ruL|jTiing eiroi'. 
Ab George Eliot obaervos, "What we cull' ill iiainna are often, in truth, 
la nidei viBion of piut and presaot realities — a willing movrmt'nt ot u 
.fnan'a bddI with the larger sweep of tho world's forcoa." 
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tlioae who are supposed by all to have tho moans of 
testing the valnii of their convictions. And the same 
applies to the snccessive improvements in the concep- 
tions of the moral sciences, for example, history and 
psychology. Indeed, the very meaning of ecieneo 
appears to be a body of common cognition to which 
all minds converge in proportion to their capabilities 
and opportunities of studying the particular auhject- 
matter concerned. 

Not only ho, from a strictly scientific point of 
view it might seem possible to prove that common 
cognition, as defined above, must in general be true 
cognition. I refer here to the now familiar method of 
the evolutionist- 
According to this doctrine, which la a scientific 
method in- so far aa it investigates the historical de- 
velopments of mind or the order of mental phenomena 
in time, cognition may be viewed as a part of the result 
of the interaction of external agencies and the organism, 
as an incident of the great process of adaptation, phy- 
sical and psychical, of organism to enviranment. In 
thus looking at cognition, the evolutionist is making 
the assumption which all science makes, namely, that 
correct views are correspondences between internal 
(mental) relations and external (physical) relations, 
incorrect views disagreements between these relations. 
From this point of view he may proceed to argue that 
tlie intellectual processes must tend to conform to ex- 
ternal facts. All correspondence, he tells us, means 
fitness to external conditions and practical efficiency, 
all want of correspondence practical incompetence. 
Consequently, those individuals in whom the corre- 
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^^^V Bpondence was more comjilete and exact would haw 
^^^H an advantage in the struggle for existence and so tend 
^^^B to be preserved. In this way the process of natural 
^^^B' Bolection, by separately adjusting individual repre- 
^^^K sentations to aetutditiei), would make tliem converge 
^^^1 towards a common meeting-point or social standard of 
^^H^ true cognition. That is to say, by eliminating or at 
F least greatly circnmscribing the region of indiyidual 

I illusion, natural selection would exclude the possibility 

^^^ of a persistent common illusion, 

^^^B Not only BO, the evolutionist may say that this 
^^^H coinctdenco between common belieTs and true beliefs 
^^^1 would be furthered by social as well as iudiridual 
^^^B competition. A community lias an advantage iu the 
^^^1 struggle with other communities when it is dis- 
^^^H tinguished by the presence of tlie conditions of 
^^^H eETcetive co-operation, such as mutual confidence. 
^^^H Among these conditions a body of true knowledge 
^^^H seems to be of the first importance, since conjoint 
^^^P action always presupposes common beliefs, and, to be 
^^^B eSective action, implies that these beliefs are correct. 
^^^B> Consequently, it may be argued, the forces at work 
^^^H in the action of man on man, of society on the indt- 
^^^P vidual, in the way of assimilating belief, must tend, 
1^^^ in the long run, to bring about a coincidence between 
. repreaentatiouB and facts. Thus, in another way, 

I natural selection would help to adjust our ideas to 
realities, and to osclude the possibility of anything 
like a permanent common error. 
Tet once more, according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
the tendency to agreement between our ideas and 
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direct proceas of adaptation. The exercise of a function 
tends to the development of that function. Thna, our 
acts of perception must become more exact by mere 
repetition. So, too, the representations and concepts 
growing out of perceptions must tend to approximate 
to external facts by the direct action of the environment 
on our physical and psychical organism ; for external 
relations which are permanent will, in the long run, 
stamp themselyes on our nervous and mental structure 
more deeply and indelibly than relations which are 
variable and accidental. 

It would seem, from all this, that so long as we 
are keeping to the scientific point of view, that is to 
say, taking for granted that there is something ob- 
jectively real answering to our perceptions and con- 
ceptions, the question of the possibility of a universal 
or (permanently) common illusion does not arise. Yet 
a little more reflection" will show us that it may arise 
in a way. So far aa the logical aufSciency of the social 
consensus or common belief is accepted as scientifically 
proved, it is open to suspicion on strictly scientific 
grounds. The evolutionist's proof involves one or two 
assumptions which are not exactly true. 

In tlie first place, it is not strictly correct to say 
that all illusion involves a practical unfitness to cir- 
cumstances. At the close of our investigation of 
particular groups of illusion, for example, those of per- 
ception and memory, it was pointed out that many of 
the errors reviewed were practically harmless, being 
either momentary and evanescent, or of such a cha- 
racter as not to lead to injurious action. And now, 
by glancing back over the field of illusion as a whole^ 
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we may see the same thing. The dfty-dreanis in wliicli 
some people are apt to indulge respecting the remote 
future have little effect on their conduct. So, too, a 
man's general view of the world is often unrelated to 
hia daily habits of life. It seems to matter exceedingly 
little, iu general, whether a person take up the geo- 
centric or the heliocentric conception of the cosmic 
Btmctare, or even whether he adopt an optimistic or 
pessimistic view of life and its capabilities. 

So inadequate, indeed, does the agency of natural 
selection seem to bo to eliminate illusion, that it may 
even be asked whether its tendency may not be 
sometimes to harden and fix rather than to dissolve 
and dissipate illusory ideas and beliefs. It will at 
once occur to the reader that the illusion of self-esteem, 
discussed in the last chapter, may have been highly 
useful as subserving individual self-preservation. In 
a similar way, it has been suggested by Schopenhauer 
that the illusion of the lover owes its force and his- 
torical persistence to its paramount utility for the pre- 
servation of the species. And to pass from a recurring 
individual to a permanently common belief, it is main- 
tained by the same pessimist and his followers that 
what they regard as the illusion of optimism, namely, 
the idea that human life as a whole is good, grows out 
of the indi\ idual's irrational love of life, which is only 
the same instinctive impulse of self-preservation ap- 
pearing as conscious desire. Once more, it has been 
suggested that the belief in free-will, even if illusory, 
would be preserved by the process of evolution, owing 
to its paramount utility in certain stages of moral 
development. All this seems to show at least the 
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possibility of a kind of illusion which would tend to 
perpetuate itself, and to appear as a permanent common 

belief. 

Now, so far as this is the ease, bo far as illusion is 
useful or only harmless, natural selection cannot, it ia 
plain, be counted on to weed it out, beeping it within 
the narrow limits of the exceptional and individual. 
Natural selection gets rid of what is harmful only, and 
is indifferent to what is practically harmless. 

It may, however, still be said that the process of 
direct adaptation must tend to establish such a con- 
sensus of true belief. Now, I do not wish for a moment 
to dispute that the growth of intelligence by the con- 
tinual esercise of its functions tends to such a con- 
sensus ; this is assumed to bo the case by everybody. 
What I want to point out is that there ia no scientific 
proof of this position. 

The correspondence of internal to external relations 
is obviously limited by the modes of action of the 
environment on the organism, consequently by the 
structure of the organism itself. Scientific men are 
familiar with the idea that there may be forces in the 
environment which are practically inoperative on tlie 
organism, there being no corresponding mode of sensi- 
bility. And even if it be said that our present know- 
ledge of the material world, including the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy, enables ua to assert that 
there is no mode of force wholly unknown to us, it 
can still he contended that the environment may, for 
aught we know, be vastly more than the forces of which, 
owing to the nature of our organism, we know it to be 
composed. In short, since, on the evolution theory 
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viewed as a scientific doctrine, the real external world 
does not directly mirror itself in our minds, but only in- 
directly brings our perceptions and representations into 
adjustment by bringing into adjustment the nervous 
organism with which they are somehow connected, it 
is plain that we cannot be certain of adequately appre- 
hending the external reality which is here assumed 
to exist. 

Science, then, cannot prove, but must assume the 
coincidence between permanent common intuitions and 
objective reality. To raise the question whether this 
coincidence is perfect or imperfect, whether all common 
intuitions known to be persistent are true or whether 
there are any that are illusory, is to pass beyond the* 
scientific point of view to another, namely, the philo- 
sophic. Thus, our study of illusion naturally carries 
us on from scientific to philosophic reflection. Let me 
try to make this still more clear. 

Transition to Philosophic View, 

AH science makes certain assumptions which it 
never examines. Thus, the physicist assumes that 
when we experience a sensation we are acted on by 
some pre-existing external object which is the cause, 
or at least one condition, of the sensation. While 
resolving the secondary qualities of light, sound, etc., 
into modes of motion, while representing the object 
very differently from the unscientific mind, he agrees 
with this in holding to the reality of something ex- 
ternal, regarding this as antecedent to and therefore as 
independent of the particular mind which receives the 
sense-impression. Again, he assumes the uniformity 
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of nature, the tmiversality of tlie causal relatioD, and 
so on. 

Similarly, the modem psychologist, when confining 
himself within the limits of positive science, and treat- 
ing mind phenomenally or empirically, or, in other 
words, tracing the oi-der of mental states in time and 
assigning tlieir oonditions, takes for granted much the 
same as physical science does. Thus, as our foregoing 
analysis of perception shows, he assumes that there is an 
external cause of our sensations, that there are material 
bodies in .space, which act on our sense-organs and so 
serve as the condition of our sense-impressions. More 
than this, he regards, in the way that has been illus- 
trated in this work, the percept itself, in so far as it 
is a process in time, as the normal result of the action 
of such external agents on our nerye-stnictures, in 
other words, as the effect of such action in the case 
of the healthy and perfect nervoiis organism with the 
average organized dispositions, physical and psychical ; 
in which case he supposes the percept to correspond, 
in certain respects at least, with the external caiiso 
as made known by physical science. And, on the 
other hand, he looks on a false or illusory percept as 
arising in another way not involving, as its condition, 
the pre-esistence of a corresponding material body or 
physical agent. And in this view of perception, as of 
other mental phenomena, the psychologist clearly takes 
for granted the principle that all mental events con- 
form to the law of causation. Further, ho assumes 
that the individual mind is somehow, in a way which 
it is not his province to inquire into, one and the same 
throughout, and so on. 




spocial Btady has a very close connecti^^m! 
philosopliic inquiry. Wlftit philosophy wants isaomc- 
thing ijitiiitively certdin as its stjirting-puiot, some 
}>oirU cCap2»i'i f«i" its construction. Tho errois incid^t 
to the process of reiisouiog do not greatly trouble JX, 
since theaq can, in general, be guarded against by die 
rules of logic But error in the midst of what, on the 
face of it, looks like intuitive knowledge naturally 
raises the question, Is there any kind of absolutely 
certain cognition, any organ for the accurate perceptioa 
of truth ? And this intimate relation between the 
scientific and the philosophic consideration of illusion 
is iibunduntly illustrated in the history of philosophy. 
The errors of sense, appearing in a region which to 
tho vulgar snems-so indubitable, have again and agfun 
set men thinking on tho question, " What is the 
whole range of illusion? Is perception, as popularly 
understood, after all, a big hallucination ? Is our life a 
dream?"' 

On the other hand, if our study <ji the wide range 
of illusion is fitted to induce that tempci' of mind 
which is said to be the beginning of philosophy, that 
attitude of universal doubt expressed by Descartes in 
his famous masim, Ds omnibus dubitand-um, a con- 
sideration of the process of correction is fitted to lead 
the mind on to tho determination of the conditions of ' 
accurate knowledge. It is evident, indeed, that the 
very conception of an illusion implies a criterion of 
certainty : to call a thing illusory, is to judge it by re- 
ference to some aeoftpted standard of truth. 

' Bee the intoreating antobiograpiiicil retnni of the growth of 
philoaopMo doubt in tho fremiire Mifditatiaii of Deuc^rled. 
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belonging to the latter which docs not ^lao belong to 
the former ; and how (he two worlds are related one to 
another. That is to say, he asks whether the bodies 
in space assumed to exist by the physicist as the ante- 
cedent conditions of particular sensations and percepts 
are independent of mind and perception generally.^ 

In doing all this, philosophy is theoretically free to 
upset as much of popular belief of the persistent kind 
as it likes. Nor can science find fault with it so long 
na it keeps to its own sphere, and does not directly con- 
tradict any truth which science, by the methods proper 
to it, is able to establish. Thus, for example, if 
philosophy finds that there is nothing real inde- 
pendently of mind, science will be satisfied so long as 
it finds a meaning for its assumed entities, such as 
space, external things, and physical causes.^ 

The student of philosophy need not be told that 
these imposing-looking problems respecting cognition, 
making up what the Germans call the "Theory of 
Cognition," and the cognate problem respecting the 
nature of reality, are still a long way from being settled. 
To-day, as in the days of Plato and Aristotle, are 
argued, in slightly altered forms, the vexed questions, 
What is true cognition ? Is it a mere efilus from 

■ To make this account of the pbiloBopbic problem of the objcct- 
woild comjilete, I ought fo touch not only on the distinction betwceu 
the vulgar and the Bcicntific view of matotial things, but also on tLo 
dUtinolian, within physicul eaicnce, between the less and the more 
fthatcaot Tiew roughly rtpreaented by molar and molecular phyoics. 

' For an uxcoUent account of the djatinolion between tho anlentiflo 
and the pLiloeophio point of view, ats Mr. Bhodworth Hodgauu'a 
thilmnphy of li-JIcctiiia, Uk. I. cba. L and lii.; alao I!k. III. olia. vii. 
and viii. 
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^^^H special study bos n very close connection nitli t^e 
^^^B philusupliic intiiury. WUbt philosophy wants ia some- 
^^^H tiling intuitively certain as it9 starting-point, some 
^^H ]>oitU d'appui for its conBtriictiou. The errors incident 
^^^K to the process of reasoning do not greatly trouhle it, 
^^H since tliese can, in general, be guarded against by the 
^^H rules of logic. But error in the midst of what, on the 
^^^B fuca of it, looks like intuitiye knowledge naturally 
^^^B misea the question, Is there any kind of absolutely 
^^^1 certain cognition, any organ for the accurate perception 
^^H of truth ? And this intimate relation between the 
^^H scientific and the philosophic consideration of illusion 
^^^f is iibnnduntly illustrated in the history of philosophy. 
^^1 The errors of sense, appearing in a region which to 
^^H the vulgar seems. so indubitable, have again and again 
^^H set men thinking on ihe question, "What is the 
^^B whole range of illusion? Is perception, as popularly 
^^H understood, after all, a big hallucination? Is our life a 
^^H dream ?"^ 

^^H On the other hand, if our study ^f the wide range 

^^F of illusion is fitted to induce that temper of mind 

f which is said to be the beginning of philosophy, that 

attitude of universal doubt expressed by Descartes in 

I his famous mtixim, De omnihus duhitandum, a con- 
sideration of the process of correction is fitted to lead 
the mind on to the determination of the conditions of 
accurate knowledge. It is evident, indeal, that the 
voiy conceiitiun of an illusion implies a criterion of 
certainty : to call a thing illusory, is to judge it by re- 
ference to some ftcoepted standard of truth. 
: 



Bee the inlereating antobiograpliioal roraid dF the growth at 
philtwopliio doubt in the PrauUrv i]^dilation of Dascaitea. 
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and to find a justification for the assumptions or first 
principles of science. On flie other hand, it has not 
lieaitflteJ, when occasion required, to make very light 
of the intuitive beliefs of the popular mind as 
interpreted by itself. Thus, rationalists of the Platonic 
type have not ahtunk from pronouncing in[lividual 
impressions and objects illusory, an assertion which 
certainly seems to be opposed to the assumptions of 
common sense, if not to those of science. On tho 
other hand, the modern empirical or association school 
is quite ready to declare that the vulgar belief in 
an external world, so far as it represents this as inde- 
pendent of miud,^ is an illusion ; that tho so-called 
necessary beliefs respecting identity, uniformity, causa- 
tion, etc., are not, strictly speaking, necessary ; and so 
on. And in these ways it certainly seems to come 
into conBict with popular convictions, or intuitive cer- 
tainties, as they present themselves to the unreflecting 
intelligence. 

Philosophy seems, then, to be a continuation of that 
process of detecting illusion with which science in 
part concerns itself. Indeed, it is evident that our 



' I hold, in spite of Cerkeloj'a endeovooTB to leconcilo liia position 
with that of commoii eenae, that ttie popular tIow dncB at least tend 
Lo tbis dbectian. That is to Bay, the ever;-day habit, when consider- 
it)g tho Gxtemsl world, of abBtracting from paiticulac minds, leads on 
luaenaihly to that oompkto detachment of it &Dm micd m general 
which expreeses it&cQf in the first stage of philosophia leSection, orndo 
realism. The phjaicist appeora to me, bath from the first CBsa^a in Greek 
" natnie-philoBophy," as oleo from the not infrequent rarafosion 
tp-daj between a perfectly safe "scleoliflo materialiiim" and a highly 
queEtionablc pliiloBophio matorialiam, to sliitie in this tendency to take 
BcparatQ consideration for seporato existence. Each new etage of 
abntiBotion in physical Bcicuoe gives ijirth to a now attempt to & 
ii^dopendout reality, a tlilng-in-it«Blf, hidden furlliof away from 
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jciftl stndy lias a very close connecti^ 

jlosoiiliic inquiry. Wtfht philosophy wants is somc- 
intuitively certain as its starting-point, Bome 
' jioirU d^appui for its constrnt'tioo. The errors incident 
to tho process of reusoning do not greatly trouble it, 
siiieo tlicsQ can, in general, be guarded against hy the 
rules of logic. But error in the midst of n-hat, on tlie 
faco of it, looks like intuitive knowledge naturally 
raiseti the question, la there any kind of absolutely 
certuin cognition, any organ for the accurate perception 
of truth ? And this intimate relation between the 
si^iontJfic and the philosophic consideration of illusion 
is abundantly illustrated in tho history of philosophy. 
The errors of sense, appearing in a region which to 
the vulgar seems. so indubitable, have again and again 
Bet men thinking on the question, " What is the 
whole range of illusion? Is perception, aa popularly 
understood, after all, a big hallucination ? Is our life a 
dream? "^ 

On the other hand, if our study 9f the wide range 
of illusion is fitted to induce that temper of mind 
which is said to be the beginning of philosophy, that 
attitude of universal doubt expressed by Descartes in 
his famous maxim. Da omnibus dubHandum, a con- 
sidfration of tho process of correction is fitted to lead 
the mind on to the determination of the conditions of 
accuiato knowledge. It is evident, indeed, that the 
very conception of an illusion implies a criterion of 
certainty : to call a thing illusory, is to j iidge it by re- 
ference to some accepted standard of trath. 

' Sdo the inteieBtiiig antabiograpliioal record of tba groirth of 
philoBoiihio doabt in the Prcmiire MCdUallan of Dexeurtua, 
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CORHEOTION OF ILLUSION. 

The mental processes involved in detecting;, resist- 
ing, and OYereoming illusion, are a very interesting 
subject for the psychologist, thongh we have not spaco 
hera to investigate them fully. Turning to presenta- 
tive, and more particularly sense-illusions, we find that 
the detection of an illusion takes place now by an 
appeal from one sense to another, for example, from 
sight to touch, by way of verification;^ now (as in 
Myer's experiment) by a reference from sense and 
presentation altogether to representation or remem- 
bered experience and a process of reasoning; and now, 
(as in the illusions of art) conversely, by a transition 
of mind from what is suggested to the actual sense- 
impression of the moment. In the sphere of me- 
mory, again, illusion is determined, as such, now by 
attending more carefully to the contents of memory, 
DOW by a process of reasoning from some presentativo 
cognition. Finally, errors in our comprehensivo 
general representations of things are known to be such 
partly by reasoning from other conceptions, and partly 
by a continual process of reduction of representation 
to presentation, the general to the particular. I may 
add that the correction of illusion by an act of re- 
flection and reasoning, which brings the part into 
eonsistent relation with tho whole of experience, 
includes througbout tho comparison of tho individual 
with the collective or social esperience." 

' The appeal ia nnt, aa we hiive seen, invariably from Biglit to touch, 
but may be in the revereo diiection, as in tbo retragnition of tJio 
duality of the points of a paii of oompaeaea, wliicb acem one to the 
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We may, perhaps, roughly summarize these opera- 
tions by saying that they consist in the control of the 
lower automatic processes (association or suggestion) 
by the higher activities of conscious will. This activity 
of will takes the form now of an effort of attention to 
what is directly present to the mind (sense-impression, 
internal feeling, mnemonic image, etc.), now of con- 
scious reflection, judgment, and reasoning, by which the 
error is brought into relation to our experience as a 
whole, individual and collective. 

It is for the philosopher to investigate the inmost 
nature of these operations as they exhibit themselves 
in our every-day individual experience, and in the 
large intellectual movemients of history. In no better 
way can he arrive at what common sense and science 
regard as certain cognition, at the kinds of knowledge 
on which they are wont to rely most unhesitatingly. 

There is one other relation of our subject to philo- 
sophic problems which I have purposely left for final 
consideration. Our study has consisted mainly in the 
psychological analysis of illusions supposed to be known 
or capable of being known as such. Now, the modern 
association school professes to be able to resolve some 
of the so-called intuitions of common sense into ele- 
ments exactly similar to those into which we have 
here been resolving what are acknowledged by all as 
illusions. This fact would seem to point to a close 
connection between the scientific study of illusion and 
the particular view of these fundamental intuitions 
taken by one philosophic school. In order to see 
whether there is really this connection, we must refleqt 
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a little further on tlie naturo of the method which we 
have been pursuing. 

I have already had occasion to use the expression 
"scientific psychology," or psychology as a positive 
science, and the meaning of this expression must now 
be more carefully considered. As a positive science, 
psychology is limited to the function of analyzing 
mental states, and of tracing their origin in previous 
and more simple mental states. It has, strictly speak- 
ing, nothing to do with the question of the legitimacy 
or validity of any mental act. 

Take a percept, for example. Psychology can trace 
its parentage in sensation, the mode in which it has 
come by its contents in the laws of association. But 
by common consent, a percept implies a presentative 
apprehension of an object now present to sense. Is 
this valid or illusory ? This question psychology, as 
science, docs not attempt to answer. It would not, I 
conceive, answer it even if it were able to make out 
that the whole mental content in the percept can be 
traced back to elementary sensations and their combi- 
nations. For the fact that in tlje chemistry of mind 
elements may combine in perfectly new forms does not 
disprove that the forms thus arising, whether senti- 
ments or quasi-cognitions, are invalid. Much less can 
psychology dispute the validity of a percept if it cannot 
be sure that the mind adds nothing to sensation and 
its grouping ; that in the genesis of the perceptive state, 
with its intuition of something external and now pre- 
sent as object, nothing like a form of intelligence is 
superimposed on the elements of sensation, giving to 
the result of their coalescence the particular unity 
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vbtcb vo find. Whether psychology as a positite 
«ci<^ce can ever be sure of this: whether, that ia to 
say, it can answer the qwestion, "How do we coma by 
Iho idea uf object?" without assuming some particuUc 
philosophic or extra-scientific theory respecting the 
nltimate nature of mind, is a point which I purposely 
\vskve Dpc^n. 

I would contend, then, that the psychologist, in 
tracing the genesis of the percept out of proviona 
mental experiences, no more sottlcsthe question. What 
is the object of perception ? than the physit-ist settles 
it in referring the sense-impression (and so the percept) 
to a present material agent us its coudition. 

The same applies to our idea of self. I may dis- 
cover the concrete exjwriences which supply the filling 
in of the idea, and yet not settle the question, Does in- 
telligence add anything in the constniction of the 
form of this idea? and still less settle the question 
whether there Ib any real unity answering to the 
idea. 

If this is a correct distinction, if psychology, as 
science, does not determine questions of validity or 
objective meaning but only of genesis, if it loolia at 
mental states in relation only to their temporal and 
causal concomitants and not to their objects, it must 
follow that our preceding analysis of illusion involvea 
no particular philosophic theory as to the nature of 
intelligence, bat, so far as accurate, consists of scientific 
facts which " all philosophic theories of intelligence 
must alike be prepared to accept. And I have little 
doubt that each of tlie two great opposed doctrines, 
the intuitive and the associational, would claim to he 
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in a position to take up these facts into its particular 
ttieory, aod-to view them in its own way. 

But in addition to this scientific psychology, there 
la another so-called psychology, which is, sti'ictly 
speaking, philosophic. This, I need hardly say, is 
the association philosophy. It proceeds by analyzing 
certain cognitions and sentiments into their elements, 
and straightway declaring that they mean nothing 
more than these. That is to say, the association iat 
passes from genesis to validity, from the history of a 
conscious state to ita objective meaning. Thus, from 
showing that an intuitive belief, say that in causation, 
is not original (in the individual or at least in the 
race), it goes on to assert that it is not a valid imme- 
diate cognition at all. Now, I am not concerned here 
to inquire into the logical value of this transition, but 
simply to point out that it is extra-scientific and dis- 
tinctly philosophic. If logically justifiable, it is so 
because of some plainly phiiosophie assumption, as that 
made by Hume, namely, that all idoas not derived 
from impressions are to this extent fictitious or illusory. 

And now we are in a position to understand the 
bearing of our scientific analysis of acknowledged 
illusions on the associationist'a treatment of the alleged 
illusions of common sense. There is no doubt, I think, 
that some of the so-called intuitions of common sense 
have points of analogy to acknowledged illusions. For 
example, the conviction in the act of perception that 
something external to the mind and independent of it 
exists, has a certain superficial resemblance to an hallu- 
I cination of sense; and moreover, the associationist seeks 
to explain it by means of these very processes which 
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We tljoa come back to our starting-point. While 
there are close relations, psychological and logical, 
between the scientific study of the ascertainetl facts of 
illosion and the philosopliic determination of what ia 
illusory in knowledge aa a whole, the two domains 
must be clearly diatingiiisbed. On purely scientific 
gronnd we cannot answer the question, " How far does 
illusion extend ? " The solution of this question must 
be handed oyer to the philosopher, as one aspect of his 
problem of cognition. 

One or two remarks may, perhaps, be hazarded in 
concluding this account of the relation of the scientific 
to the philosophic problem of illusion. Science, as 
^e have seen, takes its stand on a stable consensus, a 
body of commonly accepted belief. And this being so, 
it would seem to follow, that so far as she is allowed 
to interest herself in philosophic questions, she will 
naturally be disposed to ask. What beliefs are shared in 
by all minds, so far as normal and developed? In 
other wordsj she will be inclined to look at uniyersality 

ceitam cnsps wlioro expeiionee testifies to a nniibnn Datnistnortbi- 
nesB of tlie origin. For etample, we may, on grounds of mntte* of 
&ct and expericnoe. bo disposed to distrust any belief tbat ire 
recognize as springing fiota on QmotioDOil aoureo, Tiotu tlio miud'a 
feelings and wtslioB. 

I may add that a Eo-ealled intuitive belief may refer to a matter of 
foot wliioh can be tested by the foots of experience and by scientiliD 
mothoda. Tlius, for example, the old and now exploded form of the 
doctrine of iunuto idea«, which declared that cliiidren were bom with 
ceitaiu ideas ready made, might be teited by obstrvation of childhood, 
and TeaioniDg fiom its general intellectoal oondition.' The Bime 
applies to the physiological theories of space-peroeption, supposed to 
be based on Kant's doctrine, put forward in Oermony by Johaanea 
Miiiler and the " nativistic eohooL" (See my exposition and eritiaiam 
of theie doctrines in JKtnd, April, leiS, pp. 16S-1T8 and ia3-I95.> 
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an eternal youth, is a question which we of to-day seem, 
oa a first view of the matter, to have no way of an- 
swering which does not assume the very point in 
question— the truth or falsity of tho belief. Thia 
much may, however, bo said. The association! st who 
resolves these erroneous intuitions into the play of 
association, admits that the forces at wort generating 
and consolidating the illusory belief are constant and 
permanent forces, and such as are not likely to he less 
effective in the future than they have been in tho past 
Thus, he teaches that the intuition of the single object 
in tho act of perception owes its strength to " in- 
separable association," according to which law the 
ideas of the separate " possibilities of sensation," which 
are all we know of the object, coalesce in the shape 
of an idea of a single uniting substance. lie adds, 
perhaps, that heredity has tended, and will still tend, 
to fix the habit of thus transforming an actual multi- 
plicity into an imaginary unity. And in thus arguing, 
he is allowing that the illusion is one which, to say 
the least of it, it will always be exceedingly difficult 
for reason to dislodge. 

In view of this uncertainty, and of the possibility, 
if not the probability, of these beliefs remaining as 
they have remained, at least approximately universal, 
the man of science will probably bo disposed to 
hold himself indifferently to the question. He will be 
inclined to say, "What does it matter whether you 
call such an apparently permanent belief the cor- 
leUtive of a reality or an illusion? Does it make 
any practical difference whether a universal ' intui- 
tion,' of which we cannot tid ourselves, be described 
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as a uniformly recurring fiction of the imagination, 
or an integral constitutive factor of intelligence? 
And, in considering the historical aspect of the ques- 
tion, does it not come to much the same thing whether 
such permanent mental products be spoken of as the 
attenuated forms or ghostly survivals of more sub- 
stantial primitive illusions (for example, anthropo- 
morphic representations of material objects, * animistic * 
representations of mind and personality), or as the 
slowly perfected results of intellectual evolution ? " 

This attitude of the scientific mind towards philo- 
sophic problems will be confirmed when it is seen that 
those who seek to resolve stable common convictions 
into illusions are forced, by their very mode of demon- 
stration, to allow these intuitions a measure of validity. 
Thus, the ideas of the unity and externality attributed 
to the object in the act of perception are said by the 
associationist to answer to a matter of fact, namely, 
the permanent coexistence of certain possibilities of 
sensation, and the dependence of the single sensations 
of the individual on the presence of the most permanent 
of these possibilities, namely, those of the active or 
muscular and passive sensations of touch, which are, 
moreover, by far the most constant for all minds. 
Similarly, the idea of a necessary connection between 
cause and effect, even if illusory in so far as it expresses 
an objective necessity, is allowed to be true as an ex- 
pression of that uniformity of our experience which all 
scientific progress tends to illustrate more and more 
distinctly. And even the idea of a permanent self, as 
distinct from particular fugitive feelings, is admitted 
by the associationist to be correct in so far as it ex- 
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presses the fact that mind is "a series of feelings 
which is aware of itself as past and future." In short, 
these "illusory intuitions," by the showing of those 
who aflBrm them to be illusory, are by no means hal- 
lucinations having no real object as their correlative, 
but merely illusions in the narrow sense, and illusions, 
moreover, in which the ratio of truth to error seems 
to be a large one. 

It would thus appear that philosophy tends, after 
all, to unsettle what appear to be permanent con- 
victions of the common mind and the presuppositions 
of science much less than is sometimes imagined. Our 
intuitions of external realities, our indestructible belief 
in the uniformity of nature, in the nexus of cause 
and effect, and so on, are, by the admission of all 
philosophers, at least partially and relatively true; 
that is to say, true in relation to certain features of 
our common experience. At the worst, they can only 
be called illusory as slightly misrepresenting the exact 
results of this experience. And even so, the mis- 
representation must, by the very nature of the case, 
be practically insignificant. And so in full view of 
the subtleties of philosophic speculation, the man of 
science may still feel justified in regarding his standard 
of truth, a stable consensus of belief, as above 
suspicion. 
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dteam. 152, 158 j aa poetic 


pbiloBophic, 205 j value of, 




208. I 


menmrj' comipted by effect of 


Intuition. See Cognition; J 


past, BGf, 273, 377 ; present. 






I 


lecbion, 267, 271 i play of, in 


1 


cipectation, 305; as clement 


of illnaioD generally, SaS. 


Jaokflon, Dr, J. Hagblings, 27, 




note ■, 33. 133, note '. 




Jiohnsou, Dr., 116. 


enco, 26, B7. 137, 209, 214, 336 ; 




dream -eiperience aa, 14, 68; 




internal eipeHenoa aa, 209; 




memorf as, 232 j belief and 


fClann, aa compound eeuEation, 


truth, 338. 


53. 






ledge, 6, 334; in peircoptioii, 




22,26,68, in belief, 295. 


L. 




oiples, 295, 356. 


Language, function of, 195. 


iQBane, Henae-illnsions of. 63, 65, 


Leiboitz, 133. 


111 ; hallnciiiations of. 118 ; 


Lflut. L. F., 120, note '. 




Lesaing, G. E., 133, noto '. 




Leoret, 390, note h 


289 i beliefs of, 327. 


Leives, Q. H., 28, 33, note ', 63, 


Inaight, nfttnro of, 217 ; illnaiooa 


note ', 62, note ', 68, note ', 89, J 




noto ', 115, noto ", 150. 1 


Hions of, 220; bietrionio illnsjon, 


Life, oar eBtimate of, 323, 336, 1 


222 ; actira illoaions of, 223 ; 


337. 1 






224; vnlne oftaonlty of, 228. 






refcaotion of, 73 ; reprosan- 




tat;on of, in painting, 88, 91 ; 


experieoce, TO; and volition, 


action of, in sleep, 140. 


95 i and fixed babita of mind, 




101 1 and temporary attitude of 


tion of aenantionB, 62; aa lo- 


mind, 102, of senaatione in 


calizing of sensations, 59, 60; 


dreams, 137, 147; of intenml 


illusory, 61, 82; in halluci. 


feelingB, 203 ; of others' foal- 




infiffl, 217 i of nature by poet. 


113; of evEnta in time, in 


225 1 reoolleotion ob, 242. 


memory, 238, 245; in eipeo- 


IntrospeotiOQ, nature of, 14, 189; 


tation, 304. 
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Locke, 133, noto '. 

Lotze, H., 60, note '. 

Lover, illusion of, 224, 227, 342. 

Lnminosity of painting, 88, 91. 

Lustre, as compound sensation, 54. 

LyeU, Sir Charles, 311. 



H. 

Magic, arts of, 73. . 

Magnitude, apparent, in vision, 75, 
note •; perception of, in pic- 
torial art, 88, 91 ; of time-in- 
tervals, 245, 249; recollection 
of, 268. 

Malebranche, 116. 

Mankind, our views of, 322. 

Matter. See World (material). 

Maudsley, Dr. H., 32, note *. 

Maury, A., 140, 143, 153, note \ 
159, 163, notes 173. 

Mayer, Dr. A., 66, note *. 

Measurement, subjective, of time, 
245. 

Media, coloured, illusions con- 
nected with presence of, 82. 

Memory, nature of, 9, 13, 231; 
veracity of, 232, 290 ; defined, 
234; psychology of, 236; 
physiology of, 237 ; localization 
of events in, 238 ; and sense of 
personal identity, 241, 283 ; 
illusions of, 241 ; illusory locali- 
zation, 245, 256 ; distortions of, 
261 ; hallucinations of, 271 ; 
illusions respecting personal 
identity, 283 ; relation of, to 
belief, 295; compared with 
expectation, 297 ; and inference, 
335. 

Metempsychosis, 294. 

Meyer, H., 83, 144. 

Mill, J. S., 298, note «, 309. 

Mirrors, as means of delusion, 73. 

Misanthropist, 2, 323. 

Mitchell, Dr. Weir, 62. 

Monomania, 111. 

Moral, intuition, 216 ; self -inspec- 
tion, 204. 



Motor illusions. See Muscular 

sense. 
Movement, apparent, 50, 57, 73, 

81, 95, 107; in dreams, 142, 

154. 
Miiller, Johannes, 58, note •, 100, 

117, 143. 
MuscoB voUtanteSf 118, note •. 
Muscular sense, in perception, 23 ; 

illusions connected with, 50, 57, 

62, 66; co-operation of, in 

dreams, 142, 154. 
Music, subjective interpretation 

of, 223. 

N. 

Natural selection, effect of, in 
eliminating error, 340. 

Nature, personification of, 224; 
uniformity of, 344, 360. 

Necessity, idea of, 349, 360. 

Nervous system, and condi- 
tions of perception, 31; con- 
nections of, 32, 169 ; function 
of, and force of stimulus, 47, 
60; prolonged activity of, 65; 
specific energy of, 58 ; varia- 
tions in state of, 64; fatigue 
of, 65, 116; disease of, ibid.; 
nervous conditions of halluci- 
nation, 112, 115; nervous dis- 
solution and evolution, 122 ; 
condition of, in sleep, 131 ; in 
hypnotic condition, 186; ner- 
vous conditions of memory, 237 ; 
nervous conditions of illusion in 
general, 334. 

Normal life, relation of, to ab- 
normal, 1, 121, 124, 182, 277, 
284, note ^; hallucinations of, 
116. 



O. 



Object, nature of, 36, 353. 
Objective and subjective eicperi- 

ence, 26, 27, 137, 214. 
Old age, dreams how regarded in, 

276. 
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Oneirocritics, 129. 

Opera, illasion coDnectod 'with, 
104. 

Optimism, 823, 327, 342. 

Organic sensatioDS, discrimination 
of, 41; interpretation of, 99; 
in sleep, 145, 148. 

Organism, conditions} of illnsion 
in, 47, 50 ; relation of oar con- 
ception of the nniyerse to sen- 
sibilities of, 343. 

Orientation, 125, 188. 



P. 

Pain, recollection of, 264, 270. 

Painting, representation of third 
dimension by, 77; apparent 
movement of eye in portrait, 
81 ; discrepancies between, and 
object in magnitude and Inmi- 
nosity, 88; realization of, and 
mental preparation, 105 ; reali- 
zation of, by animals, 105. 

ParsQsthesia, 68. 

Paralysis of ocular muscles, 66. 

Passive, and active factor in per- 
ception, 27 ; and active illusion, 
45. 

Percept, 22; and sense-impres- 
sion, 59. 

Perception, a form of immediate 
knowledge, 10, 13, 17, 18; 
external and internal, 14; 
philosophy of, 14, 20, 22, 36, 
346, 848, 353, 355, 359; illu- 
sions of, 19, 35 ; psychology of, 
20; and inference, 22, 26, 76; 
physiological conditions of, 31. 

Persistent objects, representation 
of, 312. 

Persistent self. See Personal 
identity. 

Personal equation, in perception, 
101; in sesthetic intuition, 214; 
in memory, 292 ; in belief, 324. 

Personal identity, consciousness 
of, 241, 282, 285; illusions con- 
nected with, 283 ; disturbances 



in sense of, 287; sense of, In 
iuFanity, 289 ; momentary con. 
fusions of, 293 ; philosophic pro. 
blem of, 285, 354, 360. 

Persoiiification of nature, 224. 

Perspective, linear, 79, 97, 98; 
aerial, 80; of memory, 245. 

Pessimism, 323, 327. 

Phenomenalism, 848. 

Philosophy, conception of illusion 
by, 7, 36, 205^^85, 349 ; of mind, 
132, 285, 844, 848; as theory 
of knowledge, 295, 346; and 
science, 346, 348 ; and common 
sense, 847, 349; problems of, 
847. 

Phosphenes, 58. 

Physical science. See Science. 

Plato, 281. 

Platonists, 849. 

Pleasure, feeling of, 200; recol- 
lection of, 264, 270. 

Plutarch, 133, note K 

Poetry, lyrical and dreams, 164; 
misinterpretation of, 223 ; per- 
sonification, 224. 

Points, discrimination of, 52, 

Poisons, action of, 115. 

Pollock, P., 184, note \ 

Pollock, W. H., 184. 

Predisposition, action of, in per- 
ception, 44, 101, 102; in aes- 
thetic intuition, 215; in in- 
sight, 223 ; tfi recollection, 268; 
in belief, 305, 319; beUef as, 
324. 

Prejudice. See Predisposition. 

Prenatal experience, recollection 
of, 281. 

Preperception, 27; illusions con- 
nected with, 44, 93 ; voluntary, 
95; result of habit of mind, 
101 ; result of temporary con- 
ditions, 102; as sub-expectation, 
102; as definite expectation, 
106. 

Presentation and representation, • 
9, 10, 13, 14, 192, 284, 329, 380. 

Projection, outward, of sensa. 
tions, 63 ; of mental imago. 111, 
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llSiof Bolid form on flat, 79. 


Science, philosophy and, 8, 36 


81,96. 


2SS, 341; conception of tha 


FropheUo, areftma ns. 12G, 147, 


matocial world in phyeical, 36, 




343,346,347! and comn«.n oog- 


Pgyohology, popular and acientific. 


nition, 33S, 357. 




Soott, Sir W., lie, 13S. 


aophy. 14,36, 3«.a6Zi mlio- 


SBCOndary qnalif.iea, 36, 344. 


spectiTe method of. 208; us a 


Seleotion, prooeBB at, in per- 


kiud of pbilosophj, 305. 


ception, 95 ; in dreams, 174] in 


Public oventB, locnliiation of, by 


memory, 257, 263. J 


mumory,a&3. . 


Self.oDDfosion of, in dreams, 163 j ■ 




introapeotiveknowlBilROot.igat ■ 


E. 


self-deception, 200; identitrtif, ■ 




Eadestook, P., 130. noto ■, 132, 


sent and past, 267, 284 ; dis- ^ 


note', 13i, coto', 140, 141. 




1*9, note ', 1G2. 182, 275. 


289 ; momentary oonfnsiona of. 


Bationoliam, pluIoaopbiQ, 343. 


295 ; confusion of present and 


Bealiflm, 848. 


fatnre, 305. 1 


EeoUtj, natore of, 36, 346. 


Self-esteem. iUnnon of, SIS; 




origin of, 319j utility of, 342. 


25; illoaioQB of, 87; nnd 


Selt-proSBTYttiion, 320. 


memory, 234. 


Sensation, clement in periieplnon. 


EoflectioQ (of liRht), illnaiona con- 




nected with, 73, 83. 




Eefractiou and opticiil illnsioo, 73. 






mollified by centTBl reaction, 39, 


tion to magnitudo and bright- 


87, 89, 91; confnaion of novel. 


nesaafliSlj eatiniate of duration 


40; indiBtinct, 41; raiaintcr. 


OB, 219. 


prctation of, 44 ; relation of, ti> 


Belief, iiloBory perception of, 75, 


BtimutuB, 46, GO; limits to dis- 


96. 


crimination of, 52; ofter-im. 


Bepresenfation and preaoutfttion. 


presBion, 55; sobjeotivo. 59,62, 1 


9, 10, 13, 14, 19^ 


107, 143 1 localiaition of, 59. ■ 




SeoBibility, limits of, 50; varja. ■ 


Hibot, T., S3S, note ', 290, note '. 


tions of, 64. ■ 


Bichtor, J. P., 143. 




Bobertson, Protesaor 6. 0., 35, 


Shadow, oaat., 77. 1 


note '. 


ShakaspearB, 3. ^ 


Bomanufl, 0. J., lOS, noto", 250, 




note*. 




Boniaean, 230. 


in, 62; BinRlo vision, 54; 




localiiation of impreaaion in, 6Gj 


s. 


in Bleep, 139; images of, in slcop. 




ISO, 164. 


Savago, droam thoory of, 128 j 


Single, vision, 54; tonoh, 72. 


idea of natnro of, iiS. 


Sleep, mystery of, 127; phvBJology 


Bchernor, 0. A., 140, 149. 


of, 131. 


Bohopoohnner, A., 145, 343. 


Sleight of hand. See Oonjnroc 




SmeU, aa mode of perception, 34, 
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uote ' ; localizatidn of imprss- 




Bion in, 60 ; subjectiya Benija- 


63; varialioDB in Eenaibility, 


tioDB of, 108 i in Bloep, 141; 


68; activity of, in sleep, 141 


and teatB, 171. 


and Biiiell,171. 


Solidity, illoBory perception of, 




75,96. 


iUaBion, 101; in dreams. 137; 




in illusory belief, 325 ; in iUn. 


Speoifio energy of neryos, 58, 




Bpootra, oonlar, eto. Bee Sutijeo- 


Temperatare, aenae of, 66. 


tive BensatloD. 


Tendyeon, A., 226. 


Speooer, Herbert, 33, note •, 129, 


Teato, A. J., 131. 


note ', 323, 340. 




Spinirea, 143, 184. 


fallacies of, 265; to identity, 


SpiritnaliBt stances, 103, 107, 123, 


267. 


365. 


Thanmatrope, 56, 




Theatre, iUnaion of tbe, lOt, 222 ; 


Stewart, Dngald, 172, 306. 




BtimuloB, qaalitatire relation of, 


ThompaoQ, Professor S. P., 51, 








Thongbt,inrelQtion to belief.SSfl- ■ 


BO, 64| after-effect of, 5B! pro- 


Time, retrospective idea of, B39, 1 


longed notion of, 66; snbJBOtiTO 


246, 250; oonatant error in 1 


or internal, 62j eioBptional 


estimate of, 245; BaUieotive 1 


relation of, to organ, 70 ; action 




of, inileep, 135,139, 143 j iu 


neuUH estimate of, 250; sense \ 


hypnotio condition, 18fi. 


of, in insanity, S90 j prospective 


Striimpell, L., 144, 147, notfi "^ 


estimate of, 303. 




137, 214! moTement, 51, 67; 








143. ' ' 






in Bleep, 141. 


BtanoeB. 30, 44, 89, 91, 267; 




verbal, 80, lOS, 183, ai&, 208, 


of images in dreama, 163; in 


301,310. 


memory, 263, 267 ; in eipeota- 


Symbol, dream as, 129, 149. 


tion. 305. 




Trick. See Conjuror. • 


223; and iUaaion of insight, 


Take, Dr., 110. 


B23i and illnaion of memory. 


Tylor, B. B., 128, noto '. 


277; and momentary iUtuioo, 




293. 


r. 






T. 


26D.335,notelin]OTitnli.rti>nlv, 


Taine, H.. 60, note ', 108, note ', 
117, note ', 137, 293, note ', 


133, 235; impreaaioos, 41, 152. 


856, note '. 


i 


TMte,iB8tliotio. S™J!!atli2lioin. 


tnition. 


Yanity. Bee Self-esteem. ■ 




Teou, J., 2U9, note >. ■ 
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